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GOVERNMBNT of INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE .iND AGRICULTURE. 


(EMIOItATlON.) 


Shiiln, flic 2-Ith Octobcrl921. 


PRESS COmiDNIQUE. 

Towiird.'! tlie end of 1010 n depnlntion from Rn'fisli Giiintm enmc lo India 
to l-iv before the Government of India n scheme /or the coloni7.;ttion of Britmh 
Gui.'ui.T bv means of assisted omijiration from India. This sdieme was exa- 
mined by a Coinniittce jijijiointed by the lAtfii.slative Coiineil under the chair- 
manship of the Hoii’hic fSir .‘^urendm Nalh Banorjeo. The Committee were of 
opinion tliat no scliemc of emigration of Indi.an.s .should be approved unIo.s.s it 
wa.s certain that the ])o.sition of the iminigmnl.H in their new liome.s would in 
all rc.spcct.s be equal to that of any otlierclnss of llis Majesty’s siibjocts resident 
in the Colony, fn order to satisfy thi.s condition, the (leput.ation from Rriti.sh 
Guiana laid hofore the Committee a draft Ordinance n.s.suring to Jndinii.s equal 
righf.s with other elas.so.s of British subjects in British Guiaim. On recoijd of 
this, the Committee )inK‘'ed the following Resoltdion: — 

“ The Committee having Imard Dr. Nminn and .Mr. Luckhoo is inclined 
to take a favourable view of the fichcinc of oolonixafion jire.sonled 
by lliem in view of gnaranicr.s and safeguards which they nro pre- 
pared to provitlc hy Icgi.slation niul otherwise, hut before recom- 
mending definite acceptance of it would advise tlio appointment, of 
ft dejiutation of three comjiotent person.s to jirorccd to Briti.sh 
Guiana, iiive.stigate tlie condition.s on the sjKit and report to the 
Government of India.” 

The draft Ordinance prepared by tiie deputation wn,s forwarded hy the 
Oovemment of India to the Secretary of State with the request flint, they might 
bcinfonned wlvetlier flic Gnvernmentof Britisli Guiana was prepared to undor- 
ifilte legi.slaf ion on the lines siigge.stcd in it. It was added that if the proini.sed 
guaranfee.s were given, flic Government of India would send n mnnll dcpiifa- 
(imi lo Britisli Guiana to invo.stigftfc local cotidifion.s, to (e.st on flic spot llio 
snitnViliiy of the colonization scheme, and lo report whetlicr any further gua- 
niiitees v.’otf neee.'-sary before eniigialiou wa.s reopened. The. Secretary of 
State n'portii t},„f (^Vrlonial Govcrntiiciit i.s willing to iitulerfako legislation 
*'] liritiM,'”’ ''inigraiit.s to tlic colony equal political righf.s with odier 

^ ' ‘’''hjects in Drilksh Giiinnn, and the ncces.snry steps are being 
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3. The Qoverninont of India liave a{!eoi'dingl 7 decided to despateli tfie 
promised deputation wMcli will l)e coniposcd of tlic following Jiieiubem ; — 

BIr. G. F Keatxnge, 0 1.E., I.O.S.j Diicetor of Agriculture, Bomba}-', 
at present on leave in England. 

M. B. Bvr. Diwan'Baha-dur B.m-ro KksavA PiijjAT, Deputy President, 
Madras Legislative Council. 

BIr. A. N. Tiary, BI.A., Scivnnts of India Society, xUlababad. 

It is e-viJected tliat the deputation will reach British Giuana early next year. 

4. The terms of reference to the deputation arc to investigate hmal con- 
ditions in British Guiana to examine on the spot the smtahility of the coloniza- 
tion scheme prepared b}’- the rejiresentativcs of British Guiana and to report 
whether any further guarantees in respect of the status of Indian immigrants 
are necessary before emigration is reopened. 

■E. EWBANIC, 

’ , 1 

Dcpu(^ Seadury to the Government of India. 



PART ! 

REPO R T 

BY 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, MoL.C , and 
V. N. Tewary, M.A. , 


Section I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

Tlic terms of reference to the Deputation were as follows : — ■ 

1. to investigate local conditions in British Guiana ; 

•'2. to examine on the spot the suitability of the colonization schemfe 
prepared by the representatives of British Guiana ; and 
3. to report whether any further guarantees in respect of the status of 
Indian immigrants are necessary before emigration is reopened. 

2. We reached British Guiana on the 12th February, 1922, and stayed 
there till the 7th April. During our stay, we jointly and severally visited a 
number of sugar plantations and rice-farms, where we examined the conditions 
under which the immigrants have to live and labour, and heard their grievances 
in the presence of their managers. Besides a large number of petitions 
written in their vernaculars were presented to us by the labourers from all over 
the Colony-. A summary of their difficulties and sulferings will be found 
in Appendix* XXI. There were several informal meetings, at which various 
questions relating to our investigation were discussed with the representa- 
tives of the East Indianf Association, the East Indian National Congress, 
the Sugar Planters Association and the British Guiana Labour Union: 
We recorded the evidence of many witnesses representing various interests 
as well as grDujrs of labourers. Further, all classes of East Indians belonging 
to different parts of the colouj’- used to visit us daily, thus enabling us to get 
an insight into the different aspects- of the Indian question. We had also 
several conferences with the officials of the Immigration Department, whose 
invariable courtesy and hearty co-operation we gratefully acknowledge. 
We are also indebted to several Christian Missions in the colony for their active 
sympathy with the objects of our enquiry ; particularly, to the Pievcrend 
Dr. Cropper of the Canadian Mission, and to Major Alexander of the Salvation 
Army, both of whom freely gave us the benefit of their intimate knowledge of 
ludian affairs in the colon}’’, — knowledge acquired in the course of their devoted 
service among immigrants extending over 25 years. 

3. We left British Guiana on the 7th and arrived at the Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, on the 9th April, w’here we remained till the 17th April, 1922. We 
visited various places, and met a large UUniber of East Indians. We also, 
requested the Protector of Immigrants to give us information on several points 

*Pagc 154 ivfra. 

flmniigrants from India and Ihcir dcsccndadts are kuoivn ill BritiKii Guiana and tho 
We."!! Indies as East Indians. 

SribSEHL, 
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lelating to tile East- Indians doprieilcd there, on the Jincs of the inforniatw,, 
collected through the Agent-Gcheral of Immigration in British Guiana. Ih 
was good enough to promise that he would do so. 

_ i. The Deputation broke up at Trinidad on the ] 7th April, andic-asscmiy 
in London on the 15th May. We held several meetings for the preliminary 
discussion of various questions arising out of our investigations. But we hail 
regretfully to put off the drafting of the report in view of the fact tbatnefthfr 
the corrected transcripl of the niiiuile.s of evidence recorded in British Guiana 
nor all the stalistical information asked (or in Brititsh Guian.a and Trinidad, hsd 
arrived or was expected to arrive within loss than six wcefo. We were also 
influoncod in arriving at this dociuion b,v the fact that the problem of emigratioa 
to British Guiana had ceased to be urgent, as, iu the Opinion of Ilis E.tcelkncy 
the Governor, the colony would not, owing to fhe present eoonoinio crisis in 
the sugar industry, require immigrants from India till the end of 1924. In 
these circumstances, nothing, it was Ht, was to be lost, and much to be gained, 
by waiting for the arrival of the above imormafion, befoie the drafting oi the 
report w'as t.akeu in hand. 


5. As regards the official repmta and .statistical data from Trinidad, which 
the Protector of Immigrants had promised to send at the earliest opportunity, 
we regret to say that they have not even now been received, Prom Briti4 
Guiana, lowevci, the last batch of papers from the Immigration Agent General 
reached ns iu fhe last week of July, and the typed summary of the evidence 
on the IGth August, 1922. * ', * ,^ * * * 

6 “- 10 . 

^ ^ j(t t' 


11. IVe .should place on record our deep sense of gratitude to His 
Jl.xcellencr Sir IVilfrcd Collet, Governor of British Guiana, for his Jdndiy 
courtesy and unaflectod hospitalit}', and of our indebtedness to His Excclleney 
and his officers for all the help and information given to us in the course of our 
investigation. M'c are also indebted to non-official gentlemen of all classes for 
their valuable help and co-operation. 

12. Our stay iu Trinidad was short, .and onr enquiry there was of an infor- 
mal chaiactei'. M e are very thankfid to His Excellency Sir Samuel JJerbeit 
Wilson and lus officers for their kind hospitality. IVo avail ouTbelvcs of this 
opportunity to jilacc on lecord our sense of great obligation to the Hoirffile 
the Reverend 0 D. Lalla and other prominent Indians of Trinidad for their 
warm welcome to us, and for the gnat trouble tfiey took in acquamtfng us wiflr 
the condition of Indian immigrants in the island. 


SEcnojr II.— PnrsioAi EBATriKES. 

13. British Guiana, the “El Dorodo” of Sir IValter Raleigh, is the only 
British possession in the vast continent of South Amer ica. It is bonndtd on 

* These paragraphs diseurr the aelion ot lU. Kcatingc in submitting a scpai ate 
report. The Government of India have decided to omit them on the P"®"™ 
could not properly be pnWished rvlthout first giving Mr. Kcatinpo ^ . 

replying to fho crifc'cisnis \'rIiJch they contaia and fts thoy eic not yt * t ^ 
question under discussjem. 
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ihe iiortli-west by tlic Adniitic Ocp/iii, wliile on tlio other tlirce sidoa its fron- 
tiers ninrch along the boundiiu’ lines of Venezuela, Brazil and Dutch Guiana. 

11. Area and ca/nit. — It is said toconiprisc an area of 90, OCO square miles 
end ha.s a sca-board c-Ktonding over 2C0 miles. Its length from north to south 
1 as been estimated at about 550 miles, and its average breadth from east to 
vest at nCO miles. It is bigger than Bengal or the Prc.sidency of Bombay 
minus Sindh. If a territory as big a.s the Provinre of Agra, or Biliar, and Oiissn, 
were to be carved out of British Guiana, there uould still remain an area of 
7,000 square inilas. But in this big country, onh' the coa.st-Iand is as yet 
inhabited, the rest being primeval forest. This coastal strip sfictehes along 
the vholc length of the sca-board ; and in deirth, varies from 10 miles on the 
vest to '10 miles along the Bcibice and Conrantiyne rivers. A peculiar fea- 
ture of this flat and comparatively narrow jdain is that it is to a Large c.xfcnt 
slightly helory the level of ordinary spring tides v.-hicli flood the low-lying part.s. 
Its margin is jrrotcctcd from sea and river by a dense growtli of mangrove 
and courida, behind wliieh lie grassy sav.annahs which are mostly under water 
during the rains. The coastal land is, n.s one writer lias said, " often belorv 
the lercl of llio sea, in most jiart.s liable to its imoad.s. and requiting darns and 
sluices (now replaced by a sci'-wall) to guard against the dangers of inundation. 
The soil, however, is rich, and ifa fertility grow.s year by year on account of llio 
deposits of many gre.at rivcr.s.” {Vvlr Handbook of British Guiana, page 

I. !.) This alltndal laud re.^embler, the soil of Bengal alike in its fertility and 
the natural cair-cs ro-spon.-iblc for it. 

15. IVliile the coast rtrip is flat, there arc high and undulating lands in the 
inferior. The southern and wastj^rn districts arc more hilly ihnn the northern 
and eastern ; and the coast-line i.s broken hy tlie months of gte.it rivers. 
“ Though tlip mountains are mainly in the south and c.rst, yet on tlic same 
sides, towards Brazil and Venczuola, are to ho found vast .savannahs or ]>lains 
covered with gr.ass, almost unbroken by tree tir bill. A somcwh.at similar 
jiiain lic.s furtlwr north between thef’ayuni and Pomeroon districts ; the latter, 
iioucver, is In rgeh’ covered witli timber, and indeed the interior of the colony 
generally i« so clothed uilh virgin foresta. even iqi to the tops of the mountains, 
that it has hitherto proved more or less inaccc.ssible c.'cecpt to the ahoriginies.” 
{Vide A historical Gcognpiiy of tlic British Colonies, by C. 15. L icas, A’olumn 

II, pages 2fi£-f).) Briti.sh Guiana has lour mighty' rivcr.s an! a large network 
of creek.s one of the rivera, the Eiicqiiibo, being ns broad as 1 1 miles at its 
mouth. 


1C. Xnltiral lirsourccJ !. — The country is said to possess great mineral wc.illh 
Gold, diamond and bauxite arc at present flio chief mining indust lies. But 
Fo long ns communication witli the inlorior is not rendered possible, it is difli- 
cult to be quite sure about the piotential mineral wealth of the colony; but 
no uncertainty e.xists in regard to flic commercial value of its vast and magni- 
ficent forests. It has got over 300 varieties of timber, some of which arc of 
great durability and even heavier than water. There is also great .scope for 
cattle-farming in this colony on account of its long strotolies of 8avatin.ili!! and 
a perennial supply of water from its net-work of strc.am.s and rivers. 


,i *' JiitiufaV . — British Guiana lies roughly 

^OIlh of the <'quatoi, and Irntnecn 75° to Cl° West of 


between 1° to 8° 
Uieouwicb. The 
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^ dittjate is equable and temperate, resembling that of JInlabar, 
tempera tuie seldom touches 90° I"., and rarely falls belorr 70° P.; and tk 
average rainfall vanes from 8d-19 inches at Matobe to 3 5*1 86 inches at Look 
Out. It has two w’ct and two dry seasons. From the middle of April up to t!ic 
middle of August it is wet, and then follows the dry season whidi lasts till about 
the middle of November, when the second wet season of the year begins, lasting 
np to the middle of January. 

Section III. — ^Agricoetuhe ano Trade. 


18, Xend, — The totxul area of the colony, as pointed out above, is over 
90,000 square miles (or 57 imlUon acres), of which the area under cultivation 
is less than 200,000 acres ; but apart from laud actually cultivated, there ate 
eonsiderable .areas held on various tenures for grazing, wood-cutting, mining 
or speculative purposes. The total area of land over w'hich private rights of 
any hnd e.vist does not appeal to have been calculated, and is constantly 
changing ; but the gcneial statement that only one percent, of the total mca 
of the colony is at present developed, may be taken as representing appro.\t- 
matel}'^ that portion of the total area, in regard to which private rights of a 
jreimancnt nature exist. The rest of the land is still reserved by the Govern- 
ment. 


19. Teuurcs . — The unoccupied land, comprising 99 per cent, of the whole 
area, is known as Dwvn Land, with the o.xception of quite small areas wliioli 
have conic into the hands of the Government of the colony by purchase, by 
accjnisitiou, or by levy in satisfaction of a debt. Tliese latter arc known as 
tViJony lands, Until 191 1, extensive grants of lands were made to individuals 
and companic.s, conveWug proprietary rights in the sod similar to free-bold 
iiglits. The bulk of the occupied lands on the coastal strip is now held on 
such tenure. It includes an area of 167,000 acres hold by sugar companies; 
many milage lands along the const, inhabited by Bast Indians and Africans, 
.and some rice lands along the coast and up the crocks held mnmiy hy East 
Indians, The land held on these terms is frequently the subject of many sales 
and leases, and freely changes hands. The policy now in force is not to make 
sucli grants of land, hut to give it on lease. An exception has, how'ever, been 
made as regards grants of land not exceeding 10 acres made to small cultiva- 
tors. 


20. The regulations under which proprietary rights in Crown lands may 
be acquired are known as tlie Cioiin Lands Rvgulatmis of 1919. The most 
important provisions of these regulations may he briefly suinmarrsea as 
(oHoivs : — 

(1) Application must be made in wTiting to the Commmsioner of Lands 

.and Mines for a Grant, Lease, Licence oi Permission relating o 
Crown lands. The following fees have to he paid . 

(a) Rtingfces .. 

(2») S;irvoy fee for }ana iip fo iO acres * » • • * * 

(For larger areas tie survey fee is fi.ved on a sliding sea e. 

(2) Grants to simtf holders . — The area disposed of to one person 

time shall not ordinarily exceed 10 pereS, 
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Tlie price of laud is now ?2-40 per acre, one-fiftL of the purchase 
money being payable at once, and the residue in four annual 
instalments. 

(4) The grant is made subject to the condition of cultivation or benc- 
^ ficial occupation of l-6th of the grant within two years, and half 

of the grant within five years. 

(5) At the end of five years, the grant is made absolute, provided that 

the purchase money has been paid and the conditions of beneficial 
occupation have been complied with. 

(6) For five years from the date of the grant the grantee has prefer- 

ential claim to purchase the second depth of the grant. 

(7) Grants may be transferred, leased, or mortgaged as soon as they 

become absolute. 

(8) Leases to small holders. — The area of the land leased to any one 

person at one time shall not ordinarily exceed 10 acres. 

(9) The length of the lease may extend at the option of the lessee to 99 

years and the lessee is entitled to one renewal for a similar period 
subject to a revision of the rental, which shall be based on the 
value of the land, apart from any improvements effected by the 

' lessee. 

(10) The present rate of rent is 20 cents per acre per annum. 

(11) The land taken on lease must bo cultivated or beneficially occupied 

as follows : — 

(а) One-fifth of the area within two years and 

(б) One-fourth of the area within three years. 

(12) Cultivation must be maintained in good order and in husbandman- 

like manner throughout the tenure, to the reasonable satislac- 
tion of the Commissioner. 

Leases may bo transferred or mortgaged ; but as regards a lease of land 
not exceeding 10 acres, mortgage can be effected only with the sanction of the 
Commissioner ; and if the holder so desires, the mortgage may be effected in the 
presence of the Commissioner, a Magistrate, Commissary or Police Inspector. 
In the case of both grants and leases to small holders, made rmder those regula® 
tions, the rights to minerals, metals, precious stones, coal, and oil are reserved 
to Govermnent. 

21. Grazing feoses.— Grazing leases are granted for a period up to 99 years 
up to the limit of 5,000 acres, at an annual rent of 10 cents per acre, subject to 
the condition that at least two head of cattle for every five acres are kept 
and that the land is fenced within five years. 

, ' If land given out on grazing lease is required for cultivation or for other 
purposes, Government may resume it, after paying for actual improvements 
It may be mentioned that the alienation of land is subject to special terms 
in the Crown L'and Kegulations; and to the discretion of the Governor 



. 22. Other cojirm/oHs.— Special terms are offered for large scale citltivs. 

tion, timber-cutting, mining, etc. 

p. Affricii'ltnre.—The. following table shows the progress of anicnitursr 
development during recent 3 mars : — ‘ “ 




Year. 



Total 
area culti- 
vated. 

Sugar- 

cane. 



1003 

•• 

• • 

« • 


118,000 

f 

78,000 

17,000 

2 .000 

lOOS 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• * 

147,000- I 

74,000 

30,000 

33,000 

1913 

•• 

■■ 

•• 

•• 

' 152,000 

72,000 

' 35,000 

43,000 

1918 


•• 


•• 

197,000 

73,000 

80,000 

63 OOO 

1919 

•• 

•• 

•• 


191,000 

71,000 

01,000 

'02,000 


The above round figures indicate a slight but sfead 7 decrease in the area 
under sugar-cane, and a marked increase in the area under rice and other crops. 
The total area cultivated shows a steady increase amounting to Cl per cent, in 16 
years. Apart from rice cultivation, the crops sliowing the best progress are 
cocoanut which advanced from 4,000 to 27,000 acres, and coffee wiiich advanc- 
ed fi'om 1,000 to 5,000 acres, during the period. The area under cocoa and 
giound provisions’' has remained stationary. Of the total acreage finder culti- 
vation in 1910, 71,000 and 01,000 acres were under sugar and rice, respectively. 
Cocoanut accounted for 27,000 acres, while 18,000 acres wore used for other 
crops, such as j'^ams, cassava, etc. The areas under limes, cocoa and iiara- 
rubber were 1,000, 2,000 and 4,000 acres, respectively. 


Of the above total afea under cultivation, 89,000 acres comprise the total 
average of the sugar estates. On these estates, thereare, roughly, 71,000 acres 
rmder sugar-cane, 15,000 acres iiuder rice and 2,000 acres under cocoanuts ; 
while ground provisions, rubber, limes, coffee and cocoa would account for 
fhe remaining 1,000 acres. 


The live stock were returned in 1919 as follovs ; — 

Cattle 105,000 

Other live stock .. •• •• •• ■* 

24. Suaar.— In 1919, 86,971 tons of sugar, were produced from 70,876 
acres of cane, girnng an average of 1‘22 tons of sugar per acre under 
Tilis is a very low average, comparable with that of India taben as a w e, 


♦ A toohnical term used in British Guiana to^denote roots like ym pof-atoc. 
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and far below tbnt of countrres snch as Java and Hawaii. ' It is partly due 
U) poor extraction by two mills, and partly to poor cone outturns on some 
of the estates. Tnis latter result, however, is largely due to the fact that on 
most estates all the tillage is being done by hand. The best estates, however, 
get about tons of sugar to the acre. 

25. Rice . — The product next in importance is rice. It is owing mainly 
to the initiative and enterprise of the East Indians that the rice industry has 
attained its present position, and promises, in the near future, to be the leading 
crop of the colony. There was a time when British Guiana had to import 
practically every pound of rice needed for local consumption. In tlie quin- 
quennium, 1884-1888, only 2,500 acres were under rice and 43-5 million lbs. 
of rice had to be imported into the colon 3 ^ By 1903, the average area under 
cultivation had increased to 15,000 acres, while, the import had fallen to 18 
million pounds. From that time onwards, the history of the industry is one 
of continuous and rajiid development. By the end of 1913, the colony was 
able not only to meet its own requirements, but also to e.xport about 10 million 
pounds. The highest development was reached in 1917 whentlie area under 
cultivation was 63,010 acres, and the quantity exported exceeded 32 millioms 
oflhs. In 1920, the area under the crop was 58,000 acres, while the export 
consisted of 18 million lbs. of rice and 15 million lbs. of paddy, both being 
valued at about 1’7 million dollars. 

26. The path of a rice-farmer in British Guiana has been beset with 
many obstacles, and lie has had to contend against heavy odds, natural and 
otherwise. Hot only has he had to face drought or floods for want of facilities 
for irrigation or drainage, but he has also had to live down the narrow prejudices 
of the corxservative planters and the short-sighted attitude of the Goveininent. 
As regards the prejudices of the planters, lefcrence may be made to the evidence 
of certain witnesses before the Sanderson Committee, 1910, and the action 
taken by the Hon’ble Hr. Duncan in 1907 when be tried to get the Combined 
Court to prevent ricc-giowers from growing more than one crop of rice per 
year. So far as the attitude of the Government is coiicerned. East Indians 
complained to us not only about its indifference tov/ards questions of irrigation 
and drainage, but also about tlie executive action taken in 1919-20 which 
placed an embargo on the export of rice, and practically led to the throttling 
of the industry. When Major Wood, then Under Secretary of Stale for the 
Colonics, visited British Guiana in the beginning of 1922, the elected memhers 
of the Combined Court presented an address to him. In that address, they 
made a reference to the condition of the rice-industry and said, “ Wlien it has 
not suffered from floods or drought, it has languished under legislation or 
Government restrictions, not always in its best interests.” And they added 
“ Jt has risen from small beginnings, unaided by capital or Government direc- 
tions, and has hitherto been maintained under most distressing conditions.” 
It speaks volumes, in tlie wo ds of that address, “ for 4110 perseverance and 
industry of the persons engaged in it that it should have surdved in its 
present dimensions.” And it is gratifjdng to note that it is mainly the East 
Indians who have succeeded in building up this industry under such dis- 
couraging circumstances. 
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^ 27. Tinie cind Oownerce, The eoloiiv’s trade statistics for tlie period of 

eight years 1913— ]D]8, arc summarised below:— ^ 



V'alur or Export Tkadi: (exclusitc 

or TBAJJSjlIPJIESXS.) 

Valuo 


Tear, 

lAieal 

jneducc. 

Other 

goods. 

Total. 

of 

import 

taade. 

Tranship. _ 
ment 
goods 


$ 

5 

S 

$ 

$ 

1913 .. 

9,5G5,844 

501,052 

10,129,896 

7,750,988 

397,880 

1914 .. 

11,313,082 

405,905 

11,778,987 

7,005,5.30 

811,720 

1915 .. 

14.833,824 

529,416 

1.5,303,240 

8,790,247 

051,181 

191C .. 

10,140,110 

64.3,208 

10, 083, .3 IS 

10.509,031 

1,3.55,399 

1917 .. 

18,253,710 

709,353 

18,903,069 

13,947,440 

1,753,439 

1918 .. 

13,817,315 

982,001 

14,799,810 

10,292,249 

2,119,713 


Canada is the only country with which British Guiana has a trade agree* 
mont, which came into effect in June 1913 for a period of 10 years. This 
agreement has had the effect of increasing the'trade ivith Canada. The privi* 
leges granted under that agreement have, as far as this Colony is conoernedj 
been unconditionally extended to the United Kingdom, Newfoundland, and 
all British possessions whicli are parties to the above convention. 


23. Currency. — The standard coin of British Guiana is the Britisli gold 
sovereign but other British coins are also in general use. In addition, there is 
a paper currenc)* of dollar denomination, the dollar and the cent being reckoned 
as equivalent to 4«. 2d., and one half-penny, re.spcctivcl 3 ^ Tiie paper currency 
is controlled by the Government as well as by the Colonial Bank and the Boyal 
Bank of Canada. Gorcriunent has reserved to itself the right to issue notes 
of the value of one dollar and two dollars, 'while the two Banks may each iasua 
notes of five, twenty, and one hundred dollars. 

29. Commimicalions . — ^British Gniana has three separate lines of railway, 
the total length being 97.t miles only. For an area of 90,000 square miles, it 
has only 350 miles of public roads. Even if Mimicipal and Tillage roads are 
included, the total length doK not exceed ISO mile-s. Compared with this, 
Trinidad, with an area of l,76i square miles, has over 2,250 miles of roads ; and 
Jamaica, with an area of 4,460 square miles, has ovmr G,560 miles of roads. The 
baclrwardness of the colony in the matter of communicaiions is .‘tupeudous ; 
and before the queition of land .selUcmcnt can be considered as a practical 
issue, 'he vast hinterland should be opened up so that the interior may hecame 




■piisily iiccesslblc. Tliere is a cattle trail to the Riiponnni River in an ad- 
vanced stap;c of construction, wliicli will facilitate tlic bringing down of cattle 
■from the upper savannahs to George Town. 

30. ImwI for xcUlemcnf not arailuhTe.—'Pho Government of British Guiana 
ex-pressed a desire that the members of the Deputation should inspect the 
north-west di.'trict, the iWo savannahs ttp the Taipacruraa Creek in the 
County of Essequebo and the area round the Penal settlement qt Bartica, 
-ivith a Anew to e.vaininc the suitability of these localities for the proj^osed 
settlement of immigrants. Our esteemed colleague, Mr. Keatingo, who is an 
Agricultural esi^erl, visited all the three place?. Mr. TiAmryAvent witli him 
Up the Taipacruraa Creek which was, later on, visited by Blr. Pillai as well. 
Messrs. Pillai and Tivary also paid a short visit to Bartica. As far ns the two 
s-ivannahs and the land round about P.artiea are concerned, they are utterly 
unsuitable for settlement, as the soil is very poor, and the savannahs, in 
addition, arc practically always under water. In regard, howeA’-er, to the 
north-west district, Mr. Keatinge was A-ery higldy impressed witli its excep- 
tional fertility, but in order to make it suitable for settlement, large capital 
is needed for -clearing the land, making roads, etc. In regard to the qiic.stion 
n kether land for settlement is at present aA'ailablo, the views of the deputation 
arc gh-en in the next paragraph. 

31. ThealluAnal clay soil on the coast is A'ery rich and has been turned to 
excellent adA^antage by the various sugar estates which can command adequate 
capital ; but the difficulties Of drainage and general organization make these 
low-lying lands a very difficult proposition for a small holder, who can have 
only a few hundred dollars at his command. There are, however, places in 
the colony, which have all the adAmntages of the alluAual clay and pegas.s, 
and are at the same time peculiarly favourable for small holders. But ei-en 
there some organiz?.{iou w-itli large, funds at its disposal, is necessary to guide 
and assist the settlers and to make them the necessary adimnces if settlement 
is to be cfiected in an orderly and satisfactory manner, and not in a piece-meal 
fashion, unsatisfactory alike to the Colony and the settlers themselves. Evory 
immigration scheme, irhich purports to import labourers, and subsequenth% 
to settle them on the land, contains this great Aveakness, that no satisfactory 
means are shoivn for settling small holders on the land. Farther, the land 
has not been protected agaiust flooding, nor properly drained. A large 
number of East Indians are eager to take up suitable small holdings, but no 
SAtch holdings are at present a-vailable for them in localities and under condi- 
tions in which an average small holder can make good. 

Section IV. — ^Ponor..vnoN. 

32. The total population of the colony Avas about 218,000 souls in 1891. 
Mo figures are available for 1901 as no census was taken in that year. The 
census report for 19H recorded an increase of 18,000 from 278,000 to 290,000 
souls in twenty years. At the last census held in 1921, the population rose 
to 297,700, thus showing an increase of only 1,700 as compared with 1911. 
The smallness of increase is accounted for by the influenza epidemic of 1918- 
19, which is estimated to have caused 12.000 deaths, and by the fact that 
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females is now . ' ■ ■ ' -lumber of males is duo to the fact Hint G8' 

])«• cent, of tbe ^ ' ' ' ' population are colony-born, amongst wbbiu 

the number of males and females is approximately equal. 

•38. In this connection, it may be mentioned that from the commence- 
ment of iimnigration from India in 1838, when the first batch of East Indians 
landed on tJje shores of Demcrara, to the cessation of the indentured system in 
1917, a total of 239,000 Indian immigrants was introduced into the colony,, 
of whom about 69,000 had been repatriated to India by the end of 1920. 

Section V . — Statistics and Public Healtii. 

39. During the ten years, 1911 to 192], the total births recorded in the 
colon}' amounted to 92,CC0, and the deaths also amounted to 92.000. Amongst 
the Ea.st Indians, tlicrc -were •I0,CG0 births and 12, CCD deaths during the same 
periods, so tliat there was a net loss of 2,C00. 

40. The following table gives the statistics for the whole colony as well as. 
for the prmci|)al races from 19 ID to 1919, 

Births fcr millc^ 



7915. 

IDIC. 

1917. 

191S. 

1919, 

1. I3arort‘.sns anil rorlagiiesc 

.. lS-4 

19' 0 

21-5 

20-0 

19'. 7. 

2. Ensl Indians 

.. 32-0 

2.7- .7 

27-0 

2.3-3 

2t0 

n. ChinoiO 

.. 30-C 

20-2 

2.7-0 

31-7 

28-0 

4. HInck.s 

.. 29-0 

2C-2 

27-9 

25' 2 

20-8 

n. Mi.vcd Paces 

., 33-9 

30-5 

32-0 

27-0 

27* 2 

For the a bole Colony 

.. 31-3 

2C-C 

28- •! 

25- 1 

20-0 

Deaths i>er milk. 




1. FuroncsiiiK (including Pori iigncsc) 23-5 

24- 1 

20- 5 

29-3 

28- 3 

2. Fast Indians 

.. 28-8 

27- 1 

33- 1 

■10-4 

49-3 

3. Cliineso 

. . 25-9 

IS'7 

23-5 

Cl 

00 

04 

31-2 

4. Blacks 

.. 28-4 

28- -I 

20-9 

3.7-7 

33-2 

G. Mixed Kaccs 

. . 20 -5 

20-4 

21-5 

25-0 

22* 4 

I'or tliu wisolc Colony 

27-7 

27-] 

30-4 

40- (! 

40-4 


The figure.? tell their own tale. In the finst place, during the five years, 
1915-19, the death-rate iicr thousand among the East Indians was generally- 
in exccb.s of the colonial average, except in 1916 when both were equal. Taking 
the two years, 1918-19, wlicn the inlliicnza epidemic was can.sing havoc, we find 
that the community that paid the heaviest toll was the East Indian commu- 
nity. If the figures for 1918 arc c.xainincd, it will be found that while the 
death-rate among the East Indian community .“hows an increase of 20-6 per 
millc over that of 1915, .in the case, of the Europeans, the Chinese, the 
Blacks and the mixed races, the excess amounts to 5-8, 2-3, 7-3 and 4-5 per 
millc, respectively. It is rather remarkable that only the East Indians sliQuld 
have been aficeted so seriously by influenra. This fact tlnow.s, -u'c think, 
considerable light on the relative position which the East Indians occupy in the 
economic life of the colony. 
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•SL Jn the second plocoj out of tie above five years, four sbow'an cxccsK 
of deaths over birtfis for the '.vLole colon}'. This excess in the case of E.ast 
Tndi.ans is generally accounted for by theprepondeiance of makb oi er fenmlcs 
amongst them But the above explanation docs not hold good in the ease of 
other cominimiticb, such as the Blacks, the Em opeans including the I’ortu- 
gnese, and llic mixed races, that have more ieniales than males. Morcover,.if 
'the reason assigned for this excess in regard to the East Indians tvere true. 
One would expect to find a similar state 'of things among the Cliincfcc' ; but ao 
a matter of fact, altliough they have 8G feraale-s to 100 males, the birth-rate 
among them is in excess of the death-rate in four out of five yearp, for which 
figures are given. The true cause for this rcgTethable state of things lies not 
in the disparity of the sexes, but has to he sought in the general insanitary 
condition of tlie colony and, so far as the East Indi.ias arc eoiiecrncd, also in 
malnutrition due to the extremely low xvages earned by tliem. 


42. In ibis connection, wc may briefly notice a statement made by the 
rcprescntatix'cs of British Guiana, who camo ox'cr to India in 1910. that tho 
rate of mortality in tlicir colony was lower than in other tropical coimtrfes. 
The following table provides a test for determining the correctness of this 
assertion r-~ 

Deaths j>er thousaml poptt^aliott. 


Grenada . . 

St. Vincent 
'rrinidad and Tobngo 
Baibadoa 
Jamaica 

British Guiana . . 


1013. m-l. 1015. 1916. 1917. 

10-2 21-2 21-0 17-i 20-0 

.. 20’0 18'3 10-4 21'0 

.. 21-2 20'4 21-2 

.. 10-2 22-1 23-0 

23- 9 20-4 21-7 22-6 20-9 

24- 2 21-5 27-7 27-1 30'4 


43. As the figuics rdating to the West Indian colonies in the a^ ove taSio 
arc taken from a pamphlet called “ the Britlsli Guiana 'Colonization Scheme”, 
published in 1919 under tho .authority of Gic Colonization Committee, tho 
figures may be accepted as correct. Those persons who admit that the general 
record of the colony in the matter of mortality has not been satisfactory, point 
to the comparatively better sanitary condition of the sugar estates, ns shown 
by a lower death-rate among the labourers residing on the estates'. The table 
below gives the relative figures : — 


« 

Deaths per miJlo. 

BnEt Indians 

1 

Total Colony. 

on Ealates 

19 IG 

27-1 

(Indentured); 

17 

1917 

30-4 

16 

1018 

40-e 

SO 

1019 

40-4 

50 

Average 

34-6 

31-2 


Tin's reasoning, however, omits to take note of the fact that the estates employ 
only those 'udio are in the prime of their manhood, “ sound in Jmib sound 
jn mind,” and in cx'cry way fit for manual labour. The decrepit, fne old, the 
Tvcalc and all those jrcisons who have become incapacitated for hard labour, 
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Iiavc fo fenvo'tlic c's(a(c5, niid go to some imMic iiistitiilion, or drift down to 
George Town and swell tlierctbo rallies of “jobbers.” Under tbe indentured 
K^-stein, only those persons wore .selected for onli.-tmont, who, after having 
been e.vaniincrl thrice in India by difTeront medical nuthoritie.s, wore pas.-^cd as 
lit. In these circumstances, it isoiily nntiir.i! that the dcatli-rnte on tlie estates 
should be lower than in the colony, la order, therefore, to find out the true 
state of things in regnrtl to thecstatos, it i.sde.sinihle to compare HritisliGiiiaiui 
with, .s;iy, Trinidad wiiicli also used to iniprrt a .similar fla.KS of lalioiirers from 
liidi.a. If the ratcj? of mortality among the indentun'd immigrant.s re.sident 
on the estates in both the colonies are compared, we find that while the death 
rate on the e.statcs for Itilb, an inllucnraycar, wasbO per inille in British Guiana, 
it was only 32'5 in Trinidad in the mine year : tliat is to s;i_v, then; were more 
than four times ns many de.rths in British Guiana as there weri- in Trinidad. 
We ajipend the following table. giving the dcnth-nite pr-r thousand among tlie 
iiidenluriHl labourers on tbe e,stat*’s in both the colonie.s from liUli to liili) : — 


Briti 


lotr. 

17 

7-.1 

1017 

1C 

•1-2 

BUS 

;:c 

11-7 

lOlO 

. . .Vi 

12-f. 

Avt rapr for four Tran: • 

.. .11 -t* 

8-0 


'ilic yearly avcmgc far four yc-im from IblO to Uiltl yield;! pmcticalU' 
the same jiroportion that we get for I'.illb that is, nearly four time.s as liigb in 
the case of British Gtri.nnr. tm it wni in Trinidad. 

■1 1. At tills .stage, the question natnr.ally arises how doer, thn death-rate 
among blast Indians in British Guiana comjwn* with th.st in India? If tho 
point be rupcrficlally l•^:amined, if will lx; found fliat tlu' rale of mort.'ifity in 
Iiotii the countri'S is practic.dly the same, ns the following table .showa ■ — • 

Jh'rtif.-rafi' I'x r »!i7/c. 


Yvnr. 

Iinii.'’. 

lOUTf U 

B“st livlinris 
on the IC'lnti n. 

riri.is.i. 

Wlioh' ICn.".t 
littli.aii 
]Kijmlntion. 

ini.'i 



WM 

21 

20 

JOIC 

• « • • 



21 


JOG 

• • « « 



2!) 


1018 

• • * • 


n2 

•to 


1010 

» • • • 


.no 

•18' 


1020 



ni 

2.1 


'{ 

Averngo 


.17 

12-3 

S.7-8 


Tiii.'i comparison, hov.cver, iron tlie face of it. wrong and nltogolher misleading. 
The »h:Sf!at<di which the Government of India f cut along with tin: report of 
.^^e•:sT.^. .McXeill and Cliiniinania! to the Secretary of Slate for India pointed out 
the great difficulty in comparing the two ralea, owing to (he dilTcrcnt conditions 
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jprGvailmg in tho two counirios. An extract from rimt despalcli, dealing witl{ 
this point, is reproduced as Appendix II to onr report. ^V<i sliould like to jmint 
ont that before institufiug any couijwrison between British Gninrm and India 
ono vital consideration should be borne in niind. The East Indian population 
of Britiali Guiana is divisible into two main'classos ; viz., (a) East Indians on 
tlie Estates, and (6) other East Indians residing in towns, villages,' etc. so far 
as those resident on the estates arc concerned, the death-rate among them 
is naturally very low, on atcount of thclact tiiat, more than two-thirds of them 
arc adults between the ages of 20—35 3-0, ars. They were specially selected in 
India, after they had been iliricc medically examined and declared fit. It 
should not be forgotten that till the close of 1017, about 3,000 emigrants vero 
on an average sent every year from India to British-Guiana ; .and almost every 
3mar a little less than 1,000 immigrants, after at least 10 yeans’ residence in the 
colony, were repatriated. So far as the estates are concerned, as soon n.s an 
East Indian Immigrant ks found unfit or 'disabled, he is turned out. In these 
circumstances the rc.sidcnt population on tlic estates was kept in a state, of 
high physical efficiency bj" the elimination of the veak, and.ihe addition to the 
existing etoclc of the fre.sh arrivals from India. This two-fold process not only 
helped to keep the death-rate on the estates at a low figure, but it also had 
the effect of creating a false impression /6garding the death-rate among the 
whole East Indian commnnit}’^ in the colony. The two farters, viz., the high 
preponderance of tlic adult population on the estates in a state of full physical 
vigour, and the rejection of the disabled labourers, must bo considered, before 
jiny comparison can bo made between India end British Guiana. In order to 
do so, we must compare the death-rate among the East Indians in British 
Guiana, who are not resident on the, estates with that in India. In order tO' 
arrive at the figure relating to the rate of mortality among those East Indinn.s, 
}t will be necessary to deduct the number of deaths among the immigrants on 
the estates from the number of deaths among the total East Indian popula* 
tion in the colony. In preparing the table given hclow', we liavc taken the 
mean population on estates ms 62,000 ; and in the whole colonj' as 125,000. ^ 

Approximate clealh-ralc per nnlle. 


Year. 


1915 

191G 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Total for C years . . 
Average for 6 j'care 
Average of 4 years (omitting 191S and 
1919.) 


India. 

Madias. 

East Indians o£ 
estates in 
British Guiana. 

’0 

22 

34 

29 

22- 

32 

33 

20 

37 

63 

43 

54 

30 

27 

48 

81 

23 

31 

f>2} 


m 

37 


39 -.3 

30-75 

ifiim 

33 -.5 
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'I'hf* iibo^'c {a1)l(‘ ou{ tlio rrklivp po'uiiojm of BrUi.xli Guiaiui ns 

foitiparod with India niui thn Provinco of Madras. It may l)e nddod lirro tliat 
ron/’lily, oni--(liird of tho Fast Indian poimlalirm in the colony consists of the 
cini'irnmls from aindras wliilo the reinnining Iwo-tliirds arc drawn from various 
other province*'. 

<15. Before we proceed to give nnr imprcF'’ions regarding the health con- 
ditions of British Guiana, \vc should lilco to refer to tlie opinions of the Colonial 
Pccieti'iy ami llu’ late Surgoon-Gcncrnl of Biiliah Guiana, regarding the 
jiarninoi’int imjiorlance of giving jwceedenee to the question of improving the 
Fnnitnlion of the <olouy, before omharking on a policy of further innnigration. 
'J’heir liigh and responsible positions .as well as the unrivnllod opportunities 
Ihev had for acqiiiring a most intimate knowledge of the various problems 
alTecting tlie welfare of that eounlry give .special Weight to (heir views. AVe 
I hink that no apology is needed for quoting .at length from their statements, 
BO that the gravity of the problem may be clearly appreciated. 

'IC. Mr. Clctucnti. the Colonial Pccrel.aiy of British Guiana, submitted 
a report “On the Conditionof the Colony of Brilisli Guiana during the 
Great Enroponn AVar and on the Cliief Local I’rohlcms Awaiting Solution ” 
in iniP, wliieli is known as Combined Court P.rpnr Xo. 21 of 1919. In this 
rc])orb Mr. ClemCnti says that, although the introduction of more immi- 
grant. s is necessary for the development of the Colony, “ the most pre.ssing 
duty of the Government i.s to protect the health and the lives of the existing 
pojmlation ; and to secure that, instead of the de.atli-rato exceeding the birth- 
rate, ns has too often boon recorded in the Ab'tal Stati.stics of British Guisina, 
thore shall be a sfeady natural increment ”. And after dealing in great 
detail witli tlio various aspects of the problem, he (bus sums ujr the situa- 
tion ; — 

“ AABieii Macaulay wislied to bring homo to roadors of liis llustory of 
England imblislicd in IS-IS, the ])rogre‘!.s in sanitation made in 
liis day in tlio United Kingdom, he contrasted the condition.® 
then prcvaiiingwilli tlic by-gone times, ‘ wlicn men died fasterin 
tlic lanes of our towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana 
Seventy yearn have pas'^ed b}-, and it would no longer bo fair to 
quote Gui.sna as by]iical of all the.t is insanitary. But taking 
a broad view of tlie health conditions in this colony, it must be 
admitted that there has been no case of plague or cholera in the 
lest 40 j'oars, though the hast outbreak of yellow fever was hi 
ISSij andpf small-pox in 190 1, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the five years, 1912-lG inclusive, constituted a record for health 
in British Guiana miequalled by any other quinquennium in 
the last fifty years, nevertheless a colony in which at frequent 
intervals the death-rate exceeds the birth-rate, and where 
malaria, enteric fever, ankylostomiasis, tuberculosis, and in- 
tostinnl troubles are prevalent, cannot be 'deemed to be in a 
satisfactory .state. Much arduous, unremitting and e.xpensivo 
work is imperatively necessary, before we can hope to rely 
on a natural yearly increment of the population ; nor could 
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• siicli natural increment swfficc save in ' a very 'feniole • fuhiVe 
lo .2)rovidc a popuJation fiufficicut far clovelopuig' tlici cdlony, ' 
It tcotcM, however, Ic .sheer ' foUt/, indeed ilvx.iM he immorit], to 
iaie steps to introduce immiffrnnls in liirge mimhm into British 
Guiana, uilhoul at the same lime takhip the steps rtcecssauf 10 
■ ■ Imp them alive and in good health.” - (Tie italics arc ours.) 

47. On anotLer occasion, lie again rotuniod to tlio subject, and niado 
an equally serious indictment of Ihc jjolicy of iiiunigration pursiied bv the, • 
Colony in tho past, and of tliO measures adopted for tlie preservation of - tlic 
public bcalth. Speaking in tbe Combined Court, nben tbc resolutioj) regard- 
ing tbo Colonization Scheme rvas under diiscussiou, bo said ; — ' 

“ Tiic mass of oiir population is on immigrant poinilation and the 
• history of immigration into British Giuana is a caiamitons 

history. The chapter of calamitio.s begins with (ho first immi- 
grants who came here, Dutch, French and British, now classi- 
fied in our Vital Statistics under the bond ‘Europeans other 
than tho Portuguese I have not the time here to dwell 
upon tho vicissitudes of our wliite colonists before Britisli Guiana 
came into oxislenco by tho union of Essequebo and Doincraia 
witii Borbico in the year 1831 ; but T note that tho census of 
Maroh 1831 shows that at that date there wore no Portuguese 
in the colony, tliab tho population was then estimated to bo 
93,000 souls, and that tho cniunoratcd ndiitc colonists luimberoj 
3,520 souls, 2,519 being males and 1,010 females. Now the 
estimated total of tho White Colonists otlior than Portugiiaso 
at titc end of 1017 was only 3,050 .souls, 1,050 being nialc.s and 
1,080 females, in an aggregate population of all races estimnferl 
to be 313,999 .souls. Thus there are now fewer white men in 
British Guiana than there wci'o in 1831, and relatively to the 
total population the wJiite olonient has decreased from 3‘G 
per cent, to I'l pox cent, during tho past 8(5 years. The, so 
figures to my mind cxpl.ain in epitome the stagnation from 
vvbkb this colony suffers. The vitalizing stream of colonists 
fiem the Mother Country flows very sparingly .into British 
Guiana. ' 

“ Portuguese emigration from Madiera took place between , the yeans 
1835 and 1882, during wliich period there arrived 30,645. souls ; 
while from the Azores in the year 1851 there came 104 souls, 
The Portuguese immigrants, therefore, iiumberefl, ’30,809 eouls 
in all ; and, in view of this fact, it is distrcs.?ing (o record that on 
the 31st December 1917, the total .rojthgaese' inhabitants in tho 
colony numbered only 9,7GG souls, 4,637, being males and 5,120 
females, ■ • 

“ The nucleus of the black population in British Guiana w'a.s imported 
from Africa before 1807 the year in which the slave trade was 
abolished; and the report of the Bcgislrar ,of >^ave.s fo^ 
Demcrara and Essequebo records tliat on tie 3Ist of May I8o2 
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tliey may bs estimated at 86,16*2 souls, of wliom 45,369 wcro 
males and 40,793 females. These figures can be relied ujjon 
within a small margin of error, for, when on the 1st August 
1834 all slaves of British Guiana were emancipated, the number 
in respect of whom compensation was paid by the British 
Go%]ernment was 84,916 souls. Now, at the end of 1917, the - 
Negro population of the colony was estimated at 118,612 souls, 
56,895 being males and 61,717 females ; therefore, in 85 years 
our Black population has only increased by 32,450 souls. But 
the colonist’s immigration statistics shov/ that, between the 
3 '^ears 1835 and 1892, there were introduced 40,813 immigrants 
of Negro Race from the lYest Indian Islands, as well os 13,356 
Blocks from Africa. Thus, not only is there no natural incre- 
ment in oiu' Black population during the period of 85 years in 
question, but there has been a net decrease of 21,718 souls. 

“ The histor}'’ of Chinese immigration is equally deplorable. The first 
Chinese indentured immigrants arrived in British Guiana on the 
lith January 1853, and the last reached George Town on the 
17lh March 1879. During that period there were introduc- 
ed into the Colony a total of 14,002 Chinese immigrants, 11,894 
being males and 2,108 females. Yet at the end of 1917 the 
estimated population of Chinese Race in British Guiana was no 
more than 2,810 souls, 1,573 being males and 1,237 females. 

“ Nor is the case any better 'With respect to the East Indian Immi- 
grants, who now form the largest racial element in our popu- 
lation. The first East Indian immigrants arrived in British 
Guiana in the year 1838 and from that time down to the cessa- 
tion of indentured immigration from India with the arrival of 
the S. S. “ Ganges ” at George Town on the 18th April 1917, 
there v/ere introduced into the colony a total of 238,979 East 
Indian immigrants. Never thele.ss, on the 31st December 1917, 
the total East Indian population was estimated to be no more 
than 137,959 souls, 78,808 being males arrd 59,151 females. 
That is to say, for every one thousand East Indiairs introduced 
into the colony under the indentured s 3 '’stem there now remain 
here only 572 souls — a little more than half. It must, of course, 
be remembered that, in accord:ince with the conditions of in- 
dentured immigration, 65,588 East Indians rvere sent back from 
British Gm’arra to their native country during the course of the 
seventy-nine 3 mars in question ; but, even after mak'ing this 
allowmrce, we find that the preseirt East Indian populatioir is 
less b 3 ' 35,482 so'uls than the number of imim’grarrts intro- 
duced. 

As regards the population of Mixed Race in the Colon 3 ’', it now forms 
10 per cent, of the whole and appears to increase slowlv. Sta- 
tistics on this point arc first given in the census report of 1891, 
when the total number of persons of mixed race was ictuiued 

MSSEHL 
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ili(- Sihl Jccember 1917, tLc lotnl ] Dpuhiwn of imd raeGv« 
ustiinaiol at 33, SCO soufe, 15,713 Iwjig males ami 18.118 /ema!c'‘ 
all mctoase of 4,831 bouIs Id 20 yeajs, or at tlo rate ofnlt 
iiullo per annum. ‘ 


" Tlie case may be put in a nnt-sliell by pointing- out Uiat ilie total 
jMjmlntioii of Bnti<sh Guiimn uasreturned at tLecenuisofli;;! 
.as, 19,151 Minis and at llm last rcnsiis tal.en on the Siul Apu! 
1911, at) 290,011 sonJs; .uy] )),(, number of inmiigrants 
introduced into tlie eolony betn eon ilie 3 cam 1S30 and 1911 \m 
333,803 souls awl llmi (j eie&re smeut}- 3 't‘ 8 rs after the emus 
of 1811 IIm* colony contaiur-d a j opulntion actunll^v |c.ss ui 
niimler tban tJie imn igrants inliorhiccd Tlitse figuies are a 
'gra\o indiftmeiif of the colony b immigration iitiLods in the 
past as v.cJl .,s of the r.rasurcs take n in begone 3 mais to ptcsiree 
the public iiealtli. ILo uifunice to le diininiB ^ely dour, 
nmr.oly, that the moM ))iPbsiiig dut\ of fhe G'ovcimi.cnt at tlie 
puscnl time is to protect tl c lioalth’and the Ihes of the t,\i 6 tmg 
poj Illation i lul to bce fliat mbttcc! of the df aili late cvtcid- 
ing the birtii-iatc, as has too oflen Iccu reco.dti! in tie \jtal 
btalis'i s of linlibli Giaaiii, tiicic is a slondv imlUcal in- 
ctemuit aieasurts aimul at the provenlion and failing that, 
tJio euie of dibirsc k 1 ould tlititforo encage oiu nmst eaincbt 
aitcmtion hiiproied s, mtalnn in the jamnounl need of tlie 
colon} to day T am ucll anaie fli.it, ,is I.oid Cromer Inis said, 
‘ inipioscd samtetion is a Icdtcndesb financial abyss . ii’etcr- 
t/.c/c.'-s it ti ‘^Ikh /I'l «, <1 dial 'it u mm nd, (0 iah riept to i%lta- 
ihcc iDmmnhit nit. ///c.s rtikuj UiiJioiit at th ^ff«lc tiwr lahtm 
ihii 6t(,pc niccmiy lo Utp thm ahic and tn gmd health (Uie 
, italics are onis). 


48. Lei us non tiiin to Dr. Wu e, t! e laic b’urgeon General of the Colony, 
and koe what ho lias lo My on the subject _ Addressing the ]omt meeting of 
tlic public bodies * nd rojucsciitatitcB of Britisli Guiana ni Geoigc Lomi on 
the 27tli .lamiaiy 1919, he Stitod tJ'at there uas buliicieiit labour .'.yailalle 
in the colony for develoinng not imly all tho .neieagc under cultivatiun but 
double Hint area, if mcrhanKa! aj'pILmcts aero utihBod ; and as rigarcls B,im- 
tation, he made the folIoHJUg remark ' — 


“ With rc"-ard to sanitation in the p.ist, miUioiis of dollars liacl been 
spent on immigration, a htreas they con'd rod on tiie^ amount 
spent on gamtation m hundreds. That uas not the rigbt ]>io- 
portion. Thmmlalicn mm,tamd Uj the fdute-i m the ] ad 
was laindn onothal «« the ihiMiitm that vovU satifjij the 
hnhan O'mciMiteiti. Tic qucafion non wis not uliaf isas f.ie 
raimiiumi in order to allow jmmigr,aiion to coiitum but 
ulmt r\as tho maiimrai to Iceop their hthomeis m ^ 
conditicmb po.bil.Ic. Be plcidcd xuth the mccimg to view tic 
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quGsHon of sanitation in n more liberal spirit, and not deni with 
it in the porlc-kuocking spirit in which it had been dealt with' 
in tlie past (TJic itjilies are ours). 

dO. The magnificienb colony ”, as British Guiana has been described by 

one of its Governors, is, .so far tlic coast-land is concerned , — and the rest of 
the country being practicallj' cm pt}- docs not concern us for the pre.sont — 
a land of marshy swamps and mosquitoes, of malaria and fdariasis. As it is 
below the level of the sea, the problem of drainage is a diflicnlt one. In thc.so 
circumstances, the country i.s subject to inundation.'; dining the rainy sca.son ; 
and it is not an uncommon .sight to sec miles and miles of the countiy sub- 
merged under water. In the words of Mr. 01c nenti. the inhal itaiitsof the 
coastal tract have to lead an amphibious life, and tlicir houses .siirrouiid- 
.jd by water on all sides pre.sont an apj-.earance of ” late d\'i'lling.s O'l the ' 
simar estates, canals run along and between tlie fields to fai ilifate the trans- 
port of sugar-cane to the factories, nud •(•. servo as chann"!.., of drainage. The 
canals on the dismantled estates are generally over run with weeds and 
hyacinth. Moreover, for the construction a.s well as tlicupircop of the roads, 
earth is dug out of the neighbouring fields on hotli sido.s, leaving pita for 
the accumulation of water. Similarly, villages have cannh for purposes 
of drainage ; and more often than not, they are not projK-rly looked after, 
and, in consequence, are full of rank growtlis. A more ido.al place for the 
breeding of mosquitoes it would be hard to rJhcover. Another source of ill ^ 
health is to be found in the utter lack of any arrangements for getting pure* 
water for domc.stic use. In tlie City of George Town those who can alford 
to store it utilise rain water for drinking and cooking. Olher.s got tlicir supply 
from the Municipal taps which arc fed from a re.serveir several miles an ay 
from the city by means of an open troncli about 42 foot wide. 

.bO. Among 8S2 school cliildren in George Town c.vamincd hy Dr. Bo.se, 
8G5 suffered from infection from a certain kiqd of woiuis, which can only 
be contracted by swallowing the germs contained in liuman e.vcreta, and 
in no other w.a.v. ” Tlie infection of .so large a percentage of children 
with those parasites ”, writes Dr. Hose, ” is due directly to the fact that 
human excrement in the town is not disposed of in a safe and cfiicient 
way, but is allowed to come into contact with the per.s'ius, the food and 
drink of the children ” There is no more unpleasant chapter ” lie 
adds, ‘‘in the story of tlie insanitary conditions of the.se scliools than th.at 
wliici) is concerned with the arrangements for the disposal of c.xeictn. Sur- 
face soil pollution is ajrparent and extensive. The privie.s provided arc 
wooden buildings frequently dilapidated, giving free acce.'is to flics and 
anirnals, tbc seats are strained with excreta ; nor do the floors escape ; the 
odou'rs are such as to discourage their use, otic would imagine, bysonGlivo 
children. In the almost univer.sal absence of urinals, I have seen tlie ground 
a’ ound tbo school and tlie pillars of the building used frequently for this purpo.se 
instead. Sloreovcr, the privy accommodiition is, hi many cases, inadequate, 
nor is there any attempt at provision of toilet paper or any substitute for sueh 
an article. One has only to visit these buildings to understand .such f.Tcl.s as 
that 00 '3 per cent, of the childreu suffer from infection with hitcst'no 


dcatlp from inter! innl tTonWei. And yi’l we Imvo extended onr 
nrfc=tan wells so slowly that from lOl.") to the picenfc dale, 
we doubt whether we have fifty welh thrmifrliout the whole of 
our coastal frinec {Jly Edgar Eeckett, E. L. S.). 

02. Tlic .same authority continues : — 

“ The decrease in nil our immigrants is a deplorable comment on our 
health conditions. If we intend to nitrodnoc the colonisation 
Fchcine we arc morally bound to p.ay attention to our health 
and sanitary problems. There can be no question about that. 
It is a moral obliention. We c.annof introduce people here to 
die. Our immigration .schemes of the past, when the census 
figiirc.= are studied, prove a damii'tble indictment against the 
public licdfh meisiircs of those times ”.f (By Edgir Keekett, 
F. L. R.). 

53. rflorl.s in all directions arc no doubt being made to eftert improve- 
ment in the sanitan* condifinns of the rohmy. But lliev are slow and tin- 
Ftfadv for want of funds and lack of enihusmsm on the pari of those who can 
c^ercisr some iiifliienr e in tliis direetion. The 7) iify ('hrn'\idr (British fJiii inii) 
01 the 8th March ]f22 brings out this fact very well wlmn it says. '• It has 
al'O to be admitted that tlir sugar planters had no inte-est in furthering 
schemes of a similar nature, (f.e., of driinnge j nd irngattoti) elsewlien*, shnrt/- 
siglitcdly failing tovee tiiat the omis.ion to provide thcs<> '-rhemes wiis sap- 
ping their laiiotir sujip’y at the very ••ourees ; <.inre, as a eo iseqiioncc. the 

apjyiUmj trn’taqc of chihl mid cmi adult I’fr tnn/- jdac/' ”. (Tlie it.dies 
are ours). And that it is not v rong in holdnig tlm p’anters respon-ible for 
this state of thing" is flnwn by the fact that “ the m'luence of Briti'-h owners 
(of the sugar estatc-s in British Giiinna) through tiicir local ropre-entativc-s on 
the Govcrnnicnt and politics of the country is very greU ’',J 

.Sr.cTio,v VI.— WACim and Cosr or Livinc. 

I. 

51. Xo other question falling within the ecojic (if our enqiitiy bristles with 
BO ninny diflictillies, oris likely to gi\e rise to iiih difTercmes of opinion, 
as the one with which we arc going to deal in this ‘■ettion. • At the same time, 
wc arc conscious of its prime iinj'ortnncc ; for it is in reality (he cni.\ of (ho 
problem, and upon it dejicnds wlietlier, e\eii if oilier conditions prove satis- 
factorj*, labour emigration a" part of a cokjnisatioii scheme is to be permitted, 
or not. 

' 55, DiJJtculiks of arriving at Art rage oj lil<trninq <!. — Field Inboiiror.s in 

British Gman.i, are paid by jiiecc-work ; wages, tliercforc, arc not fi.xcd but 
depenef upon so many variable factors that the eainings of one group of labotir- 
em differ from tlio c of another, though both may be engaged on similar tasks. 
Thej fluctuate from season to season ; niid, even in the saiiie season, from w celc 

* f •y '" ‘ ” Xo of til' Ttinrlin of Jiritifli Ciumiin, pngt,) 142-143. 

“ J’n r'ti-s ” X*o of tin yu/’r/ri of jirilinli li’iiinim, pu'c 117. 

^ Ine Ju'toricfil (.coj,miiliy of Jirili'Ji CoIonicJ, bj bticils,jago 2tl3. 
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to week, on account o£ variations in tlic weatiier. Then, all tasks arc not 
paid for at the same rate ; neither is the working capacity of two men akke. 
In the case of an individ a' employed on a particular estate, how much he 
earns in a week, again, depends on where he has been allotted his task, as the 
uatui’e of the soil varies. Another, and b 5 >- no means unimportant, factor in 
this connection is whether a certain estate is paying or not, because there is a 
marlced tendency to pay higher rates on a prosperous estate than on another 
that is either just paying its way or running at a loss. Over and above all 
these factors, is the consideration whctlicr at any given moment the supply 
of labour exceeds the demand, or vice versa. The above causes are purely 
economic, but even on the sugar estates which are, as we were repeatcdl}'- told, 

“ not philanthropic institutions, but business concerns run on business 
lines,” the human factor does to a certain extent modify the action of the 
economic forces, and in no small measure determines the amount of earnings. 
It arises from differences among the managers, overseers and other subordinate 
staff in temperament, the sense of humanity, and an appreciation of what is 
due to labour ; and is partly responsible for variations in wages from estate 
to estate, and also in the weekly earnings of individuals on' the same estate. 
It would therefore be a wrong method to adopt, in working out the average 
wage of a labourer, to pick out half a dozen best workeis, or the highest wage 
earners, (as they are called in the reports of the Immigration Department) 
from the best paying estates and to strike an average. The right course to 
follow is to take tlie best as well as the worst workers belonging to the good 
and bad estates alike, and find out the average by taldng their earnings in both 
good and bad months. 

56. Cost ofJivhig. — Similarly, it is not easy to find out what the average cost 
of living is. It varies from individual to individual, and the factors causing 
these differences are just as complex as those relating to rvages. Personal 
habits, customs, idiosyncracies and surroundings as well as the nature of the 
work, are all responsible in a greater or less degree for variations in the 
cost of living. It is not always considerations of mere marginal utility that 
impel an individual to p :r base this thing or that, and to indulge his fancy occa- 
sionally for better food than regulation rations or one more hirfa than is 
laid down in the scale of the Immigration Department. It is a mistake to 
regard the labourer as a machine, ignoring altogether the hmnan element in 

' him. Besides food, clothing and implements, he requires relaxation every now 
and then, and has to provide occasionally for religious ceremonies and the en- '• 
tertainment of guests. Here, again, the average can only serve as a rough 
indication of what, in our ojjinion, may be the cost of living in the case of an 
average labourer on the basis of the current rate of prices. We have thought 
it desirable to refer to the above difficulties vdth the twofold object, of 
showing that in arriving at our conclusions, we have made due alloAvances 
for these Available factors, and of suggesting that certain estimates given 
beloAV are not to be regarded as safe bases for calculation. 

57. Hours of worJe . — By far the greater part, roughly 90 per cent, of the 
work on a sugar estate is piece-Avork as mentioned above. Forldng, cane- 
cutting, punt-loading and Aveeding constitute the bulk of the Avork, the 
first three for able-bodied men and the last for men of inferior physique 
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and women. A very small percentage _of labourers on an estate is also 
pal'd by llie day. ■ Skilled workers, most of wliom are non-Indians, are paid, 
by the week. As regards tlie number of hours, we were informed that 
ordinarily an unskilled labourer had to rvork for 7 hours a day, excluding 
stoppages. In the case of factories, however, we were told by Messrs. 
Brassinpton and Anderson of the Sugar Planters’ Association in the course of 
their evidence that the number of hours varies from 12 to 16 a day. The 
representative of the British Guiana Labour Union, as well as the labourers, 
complain that even in the case of field-w'ork, the hours range from 10 to 12 
a day. We have also -received a number of nuitten statements from labour- 
ers, in wliich it is stated that they have to work in factories from 16 to 18 
hours and in fields from 9 to 11 hours a da5n As early as 1871, the Eoyal 
Commission, appointed to enquire into the allegations made by Sir William 
DesVoeux of ill-treatment of indentured immigrants in British Guiana, stated 
their conclusions regarding the hours of work as follows : — “ The average 
number of hours which the labourers work in the buildings is about 16 a day ; 
but we have found instances where they had been working for 18 to 22 hours 
without any change of hands and without any extra pa}^ given. This was the 
ease on Skcldon, Ganeficld, Johanna Cecilia, and Leonora estates. The peojole 
were not always hard at work the whole time, but they had to remain at their 
post because the work was drawn out, and, when work was over, had only 
two or three hours’ sleep before beginning agani. In some cases this only 
happened occasionally ; in others it lasted for many successive days, omitting 
Sundays.” Wc may add that although there has been some improvement as 
regprds the hours of work since 1870, the diherence betw'een the two 
statements regarding the hours of work 'ii fields, is more apparent than 
real. During the slack season when the factories are not worlcing, the hours of 
work are, as stated by the planters, between 7 and 8, if ive exclude the time 
S])ent in walking a distance of 1 to 6 miles from the ranges whore the labourer 
lives to the back dams where ho has to work, and in get! ing back. But when 
milhng operations are resumed and there is heavy pressure of work, la- 
bourers arc required to work "as many hours in fields as are alleged by them, 
in order to keep the mills going. 

58. Daj/s of work in a week . — On an average, the total number of worldng- 
days m a veek does not exceed five, Sundays being generally clays of rest. 
The first half of Monday is usually spent in the allotment of work, while 
'Satuiday being pay-day, practically aU ivork is suspended at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The managers told us that the labourers did not work for more 
than 5 days. This fact is very often adduced in support of the statement that 
the rate of wages is very high ; otherwise, it is said, sheer necessity would drive 
them to work for a longer p)eriod. It is also stated by tire planters that tlie 
labourers have been so much demoralised by the Very high wages earned in 
1920, when they could liveJor two days on one day’s earnings, that they can- 
not now shake off habits of laziness then formed. If it is due to mere disincli- 
nation to work, and not to the exh rusting nature^ field work, then it is wro!i<^ 
to suggest t hat these habits were of recent growtli. It appears fronr tbe report 
, of the Loyal Commission of 1871 tlrnt the Indian iimnigi’ant.s in British Guiana 
used even in those days to vork fer 1 days a week ; and that some worked 5, 
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rtncl iu buildings G daj-a. (V,de report l^o. 0-3D3 nf |8T1, 
])aiagiiVpIi 327). \^e liavc gone tlirougli the tepoits of the Imran^e' ‘ 
Bepartment from 189&-1900 right t,p to 1920 , and m sevetal of & 
same statement ts lepeated. This pmctice of TOikmg for B days or.5dia> 
seems to liare become almost a tuditmn among the lahoutto/datm. bil 
to n time when larineSB was a criminal oilenco under the indentured evstim. 
it IS moreover, fliJ}icu]t to recoueiJe this cliarge of lazia^ti with aaother 
mentireqnontlj made that the Indian is continuously working, worknwatliK 
on the estate oi in his rice-fjeld ; and that wort is Ms one p-lssion He Ks'd 
hr competent aiitlionticS to be industrious, stcadj', leciilar in his wark'ntul 
ihrifly. The latest witness to the mduslrious cliamclei of East Iiidiiins 
is tlie miter of the Peace Handbook on British Guiana in 1920, puulrUd 
by the historical section of the British Eoroigii Office, who says Ikt 
the Britibh Indian mimigrunfs aie thoroughly acclimatized andfloric hard 
Either of the two pictures may be true ; but both cannot be true at one 
/ind the same time. Tiicrefore, there can be only tao twssiblo ccpl, na- 
tions for tliB alleged laziness ; cither the a'loiiei' finds other work nioisi 
paying, or the nork on the estate, is so exacting that it is not poiablfi 
for him to bear the strain for more than 5 days in a week The labourers 


maintain that held uork is so exhausling that it is difficult for them to 
go on n-orking for more than.') d.iys in a week from year's end to year's 
Biid IVo are inclined to tat o the latter view, although tliere is some amount 
of tiuth in the first. That they preferred gaol to working on auavcingo 
foi more than j d-ois a week during indcntiuo sho as that tlmre were some 
ct ler causes responsible for ft than habitual iaziness. A resident iabomer, 
though nominally lice, has to Jive under conditions of economic dependence. 
He has to obiy the manager on pain of having to vacate tlie estate range anil 
sleep on the dam. 1 1 the terms of the contract oftored in 1919 by the British 
Guiana Government to intending emigrant from Barbados, work for at Je.ut 
C days a 'iveek, .Sundays excepted, ivas guiu.mtced , as long experience had 
shown that an average man could onlv work 5 days. 


There is also another inspect of th s question. A number of labourers gave 
us the foliowung reason for the loss of such a large percentage of working days 
in the year. Bunng the slack season as well as in time) of dcpre'ftion wdien 
there was little work to be done, the asUto aatliorities would naturally cut 
dmni the amount of work, thereby reducing the number of days uctu.aHy work- 
ed in a week. The Ilon’ble Mr. Luckhoo bore tli s out iu his ewdcncc bcfoie 
us and he as well as the representath e of tlie Labour Union crimjilamcd that ah 
the present time, the number of days in a week for which work could be b.id 
on the estates had been considerably reduced. But it may be siiggc.stcd that 
as field work is task work, it is open to the labourer to work for so long as 
ho chooses. Apparently, it is so , but the manager, by regulating the seventy 
of the task, determines the mmimum period of worlr. 


59 Gvrrent Wafjes. — Another fact that deserves special notice 'in this 

connection relates to the scigb in w Inch the e.xpression “ Curroaf Wage ” is 
emraliy understood. When tl.e Hon’blc Dr. Hunan, chairman oftho deputa- 
tion from British Guiana, was bemg examined by the Committee of the lm- 
puial Legislative Council, he staled m reply to a quciition that m Bntiiffi 
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Gufana tHe now comers would be paid at the current rate. ' But he did'Jiot' 
explain whether he was referring to* the rate current on the sugar estates or 
elsewhere ; though there is considerable difference bet\yeen. the, two rates. 
In- the course of our investigations, we asked the representative of the’ Sugar 
Planters’ Association, to explain the reason for the discrepancy between the 
wages paid to an unskilled adult male labourer on. the sugar estates and that 
paid to him by say, the Public Works Department. The difference between' 
the two rates was so great as to attract notice. In 1921, wliile the average 
wage earned per' day on the sugar estates was 43 cents on the basis of 5 days 
per week, labourers-worting on the Sea Defence Wall under the Public Works 
Department were being paid 96 cents per day, or practically double the rate 
on the sugar estates. In reply to our question, the Ilon’ble Mr. Brassihgton, 
after remarking that the Government departments w'ere extravagant, said- — 
and this-is-the relevant portion of his repl}’ — that as the estates provided free 
houseSj medical relief and such other benefits, they were justified in paying 
less. On being further asked to state whether those labourers who were 
not living on estates and therefore not enjoying these benefits were paid, 
higher wages, he said,. “ No.” -This leads to two conclusions : (i)' that be* 
cause of these' benefits- the wages paid to resident labourers are 50 per cent, 
less than the current rate on Government works ; and (ii) that non-resident 
labourers on estates are not being paid at a higher rate than resident 
labourers, even though the former do not enjoy the benefits available to the 
latter. We think that the above explanation of the phrase, “ current rate,” 
will remove the impression that it was exclusive of benefits. It therefore- 
amounts to this, that the non-resident labourer has to be satisfied with less 
than what the resident labourer gets, including the benefits. This disparity 
accounts for the bitterness of feeling among the free labourers that existed 
once against the indentured, immigrants and now continues against the 
resident labourers, who are, as pointed out by the Hon’ble Mr. Webber, living 
in a state of economic bondage ; thus enabling the planters to get more labour 
at a cheaper rate. 

00. Husland ‘'fined” if Wife docs not loorJc . — An incident arising ont of 
this system of benefits is that on a majority of estates if a mariied woman who- 
18 pli3’-sically fit and free to \v-ork absents licrself from the field or does not care 
to work, 2s. are deducted from her husb.and’s weekly pay-bill, and refunded 
to him, it is said, only when she turns up on the field. In case she pereistently 
refuses to work, her husband is fined 2s. per week, week in and week out, the 
excuse being’ that it represents her portion of the rent for the house in which 
she lives -with her husband and which he .is entitled to get free as one of the 
benefits available to resident labourers on the estate. AYe discussed these 
points with several managers. After pointing out to them the grave injustice 
of punishing the husband for the “ fault ” of his wife, we asked if it was fair 
and proper for them to put pressure on the husband with the object of coercing: 
him to make his wife work, even when he did not want her to do so. Their 
point of view would seem to he that every one living on the estate must work 
otheiw^e even the wife of a labourer must pay for the privilege. The estate 
authorities apparently cherish the idea that a labourer is nothing more 
than a machine. Being imable any longer to make a wife work by the penal 
iI83EHL 
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clauses of Mie jnrlfinfcnre sj-sbOm, I, hey are rosortmg b tliis device in order to ' 
contmuc tlie old sysfceju under which every labourer mcluding the wife' of a 
labourer had to work. It was admitted that it this fact wore Icnbwn in India, 
it would have a deterrent effect on the immigr.ation of families ; and yet 
they do not seem inch'ncd to alter the jwacticc. In these circumstancci? 
llicro appears to be some justification for the allegation frequently made that ' 
the mentality generated by the indentured system still persists? and that many 
more years most elajiso before the cinploycm will be able to adjust themselves 
to the new order of things. 

Gl, Wffffcs in 1912. — .ifessis. Kfchfcill and Chitnraanlal, when dealing with 
the question of wages on sugar estates, gave in their report extracts from a 
memorandum of the then Acting Immigration Agent General, and practically 
adopted the rates given therein as correct for the year 1912.' IVe have also 
received from tlic pre.sent Acting Agent General a similar memorandum for 
1931. “ The wmckly average (including fomalas as well as males, children, 
invalids and convalescents) for the period of 4 j'ears ending 1912,” proceeds 
the momorandimi for that year, “ has been Sl-ITIC. On tlie a.ssnmption that 

all the workers worked for 0 day.s, tlic daily average is 19 G cents 

Assuming for a fact, os it is, that immigrauts do not work for more than 5 days 
a week on an average, the weekly average of I'HJ- dollars gives an all round 
dailj’’ average of 23 • 5 cents.” it goes on to say, “ In 1912 there wore 30 estates 
which employed indentured labour. On these estates the total selected 
c.arnings (of 10 sliovclmon and 10 male and female wceders in 12 weeks) 
amount to 13,10G-1C dollars ; this divided by 20 x 12 x 30 gives practically 
the liighost weakly average per unit. This refers to only field work, earnings 
in the factory not being dependent on rates. Of the above amount, 7,588’93 
dollars W'erc earned by 3, GOO sliovclmen ; 5,577-13 by 3, GOO women and 
weakly men, showing a weekly average of 2*11 dollar.? for shovebnen and 1'5 
dollars for the others. Taking both together, the weekly average per unit was 
1-83 dollars.”^ 

62. Wages in 1921. — As regards the rate of w-agos in 1921, we give below 
the important portions from the memorandum of the present Acting Agent 
General ; — 

“ 1. The w'eekly average per worker (mcluding females as well as weakly 
males) for 1921 was &2 • 17. 

2, This amount is arrived at by taking the total sum paid out in tlie 

year by all the estates from which statistics were obtained atid 
dividing by the total- workers in the gungs employed from ^yock 
to week on those estates, namely, dollars 1,515,951'7C divided 
by 693,181 =2 -17 dollars. - ■ . ' 

3. On the a.s.sumption that the workers all worked 6 days, the daily 

average is 2' 17 dollars divided by 6=36 •,! cents. • . , . > . , 

* e * * * =(■ 

<• 6. At each monthly visit to a sugar cstotq, the Imraigrarion Agent obtmns ■ 
an average of the earnings for the week previous to .tha ais it 

^ . * Tiifief'aro si.v working (tii-s fe a wc-tsk. ' ; _ . ; 


(wliicli may occur at aiij' time during the liionth) of the 12 sliovel- 
men who h.avc earned most in that week and similarly the 
average of G male wceders and 6 female weeders. In 1921 
there irere 38 estates rdsited from which those earnings were 
selected. The average of these 1 2 x 12 x 38 shovelmen in 
1921 was V8 cents a day ; of the G x 12 x 88 male weeders, 
74 cents a day and of the female v.-eeders 54 cents a day.. As at 
the time of the Delegates’ Eeport of 191.3, the East Indians 
emplo3’ed t bem selves also oa their own enterprises of rice-growing, 
cattle breeding, etc. 

" 7, It may be added that the average earnings per da}' worked in 
1921 is as follows : — 


(Berbice) No. 1. Iminigrat ion Department — 

Shovelmen . • 

Stale tVeedora 

Female 'Weeders . . . . ^ 

(E. C. D.) No. 2. Immigration Department — 
Shovelmen 

MakWeedots 

Femnlo Weeders . . 


>. 57'(i cents. 
.. .lG-7 
.. 37* i ,, 


.. fin '3 cents. 
.. 43-4 „ 


(E. B. & W. C. D.) I'i’o. 3. Immigr.'ition Dcpaitmcnt — 


Shovelmen . . 

Stale Wccdcra . . . . 

Female Weeders . . . . . . . . 

(Essequibo) No. 4. Immigration Department — 

Shovelmen 
Slhlo Weeders 
Female Weeders 


5(1 ’3 cents, 
.fit-l „ 
43-4 


52 •! cents. 
43-4 „ 

.■12-5 .. 


“8. In addition to the sum of .$1,515,95'! -70 mentioned in p.ar.agraph 2 
the .sum of .S173,GG7'91 was paid iliiring 1921 to the le.ss routine 
‘ Ta.sk ’ and ‘ Creole ’ gangs. Both these sums relate almost 
• exclusively to field work.” 


03. The comp.arison of the two memoranda .shows tli.at the latter has been 
so drawn up as to render any comparison between the rates for 1912 and 1921 
impossible. Wliilc the one givc.s the average caniings for men, women, inva- 
lids, convalescents and children, the other oxclude.s children, invalids and con- 
valescents from the number of workers. In the same waj', while in the former, 
the weekly averages arc given for the highest wage-canicrs among shovelmen 
and weeders, the latter docs not clearly state whether the average earnings of 
higliest'^vage-earncrsareper working da}' or per day worked, and the dilTcrcnec 
between the carning.s per working day and i)cr day worJeed is .so considerablo 
ss io render any cent ln.“icns based on the eonquihon of the two figures 
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absolutely wortMess. Itk to be regretted that the pit.sDu{,Ji«i)ii..ratwnA/»fnt 

General ooiiid not give ilgiu'M in a form which would have enabled us to 
compare the rates for these two years. As,surning, however, after the c.\cln> 
Sion o£ the earnings of the - Creole gangs/’ {U, cliild labour,) invalids, tie, 
from the total amount paid in wagc.s in 1912. Dial tho daily average m a week 
ol fcix days for an adult in that year was 23 cents, we find tliat there has been 
an increase of about 57 percent, m the rate of earnings per workiur day, 

i.e, from about 23 cents in lttl2 to 36-1 cents in 1921. ■ ‘ 

64. JVaffei in 0)22 . — In 1912, the best workers among shovclmen of 
30 estates earned 35*1 centsand in the case of wceders belonging to the same 
plantation, tlie rate was 26 ‘8 cents per working dtitj. According to the 
present Acting Immigration Agent General, the average earnings of a 
shovelman amounted to 78 cents,, that of a male weeder to 74 cents, and of 
a female-weedcr to 51 c^nts per dag teoriced in 1921. We collected figures 
relating to wages from certain estates. For the piupose of this report, we 
shall confine ourselves to the figures taken from tho pay-books of the Rose 
•Hail Estate in Berbicc, which lias the jejuifcation of being one of the host 
managed estates in tlie Colony. We took figures for 8 wcelcs from the Ist 
Janiiaiy to the 24th February, 1922, during three of which grinding was 
going on, when every one was made to work at a high pressuie. It is 
tJiercforo obvious that (he wages during the period selected ^youlcl bo 
exceptionally high. Let us take first the figures relating to shovel gangs, 
Out of the five highest earners, wc found that 3 were hendnien or siidnrs, 
and wo had therefore to exclude them. Of tlie remaining two, Mohan 
aid Sanichar, each worked for 5 days in the weelc ending the 24tli 
February and earned 272 cents ; fciiat is to say, 48 cents per working day or 
51*4 cents per day worked. Mohan worked lor 33 days during the period of 8 
tveeks and earned 1,672 cents, giviaga daily average 'of 35 cents; whileSani- 
cliar’s earnings for 31 days during the same period amounted to 1,432 cents in 
8 weeks, with a daily average of about 30 cents. But if we take their average 
earnings per day nctualiy worked, we find that it was 51 and 48 cents for Mohan 
and Saniciiar, respectively. Compared with the daily average for the liighest 
earners among shovelraeu in 1912, the rate of earmugs of either Sanichar or 
Jloliau does not seem to have gone up at all. 

Turning to those who.se wages on the last week in the period le'erred 
to w-ere lowest, we find that Ram Lagan No. 1 eained by working on 
36 days during these 8 weeks, 1,264 cents, which gives a daily average of 35 
cents per day Worked, or 27 cents per working day ; while in the case of E.am 
Lai iSo, 1, the total earnings amount to 89G cents for 29 days' work during 
8 weeks, giving an average of about 31 cents per day worked or nearly 19 cents 
per working da.y. If we take the earnings of the whole gang, ,we find that 
tlie average rate was nc.irly 38' 6 cents for shovclmen per day worked. In the 
case of wceders the earnings are even lower. The average per day worked 
was roughly 30' 7 cents for men and 26*2 cents in the jcaso of wmincii. .simi- 
larly, taking the earnings of the rhoviilmen’s gang of the AlMon 'Estate for the 

same period, when 'grinding V, -as donefor 4 weeks, we find that the average 

late was 48*8 cents per day w'oiked. 
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?5. TIio above facts may. for the sake of convenience, be presented in a 
tabular form fbus : — 


Shovclnicn . . 
Jralcvcwlcra 
t’cmalc wHxlcrs 


1021. 

1022. 

I’er tisy 
worked. 

Averope for 
tlie whole 
colony. 

Per day 
worketl. 

Rose Hull Kslnfc, 

Cent.i. 

Cents. 

fiS 

;is-c 

49 

.so -7 

r.8 

2fi-2 


CG. WagcitnlSTO. — In f hi-! connection, it may be of intere-Jt to note the 
earnings in 1870 of the best workers per day worked. The Hoynl C'oniinis- 
i-ion of 1871 e-iy in paragrapli .‘IGS of tlieir report n-s follows : — “ Sir. Kelly 
lias favoured us with ^oIne returns, showing the wages c.irni-d by 1(5 of tlio 
labourers on his estate. I'rotn the rninibcr of <Iays they have worked, and t he 
nniounfs they have earned, we infer that they were first cla'.s niesi, taking nil 
of tlicin together, they have avcmgorl more thair 5 days' work in a week through- 
out the year. 'Thu he>t man ^s•orkcd for 2.'18 ilay.s, ami nveraged 10 rents a 
day : and he who earntsl leavt worketl for 178 ilay.s and nveraged 80 cents a 
dny. I'loin the returns of .Messrs. Field and Kelly log"ther witli the tables 
referred to and other data already given, it is evident that very few immigratit 
Jnhourers average -18 cont.s n day for 5 days in a week. It will also be .seen I liat 
of tliosc cla.s.scd as cflectivC-s those who e.arn about .80 cents n day, are few 
compared with those s\ bo earn from 21 to 80 cents.” On the .•llhioii Kstnte 
in 1870, ofTcctive male Indian adults nvenigoil 821 eonl.s and etlcctive females 
20 J cent.s per day worked in the year. 

07. liccnpituhtion, — To sum up, sve find that .Mohan of t!ie /fose Hall whoso 
ra.se is noted above, ennicd during the period of 8 weeks 8.1 cents ns against the 
overage of 80' 1 cerit.s jier working day for the best workers nmoiig simvelineii 
in 1012. •Secondly, it would be seen that ir> the cas«' of the selected sliovelmeii 
ill 1021 the average of 78 cents per dny worked on the Iw.sis of the liiglie.sl 
earning.s in one pnrticiilar week in.sfead of sevenil weeks, is likelv to ereate a 
svliolly erroneous iinpre.ssion tlmttbc best workers coiilil earn as mueli ns t bat all 
(he 3 'car round. For instance, Mohan is found to have rained not more than 
nil average of 4'J cent.s per dav worked in 8 week.s, ns romimred witli 51 ‘'I cents 
jier dnv' worked in one juirticiilar week. It is lonmrkahlc that in tlie year 11^2, 
Jlohnn who is among the liigbe.st wage-earners on tlie ffose Hall for the week 
ending 2tfb I'Vbruarv should be found not to have e.vceeded the nvernge of -19 
cents per day worked enriied by tke best worker of Mr. Kellv half a celltlirv' 
ago. n 'o ''“ino wny, il„. earningn of the Jowe.sl earner.*) for the above 
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week, i>k., I?am Lagan 1 and Enin Lai 1 of the same estate averaged in 8 ^veeks 
35 and 3] cents, respectively, per day, as com])ared witlt 30 cents earned bv ' 
one of Mr. Kelly’s labourers who earned least fifty years ago. 

68. As compared with the Rose Hall, the Pori may show hi«]ier 

results, wdiile estates like Mara and Friends, a lower average. As a result of ilie 
■examination of the pay sheets of some estates as well as from personal inquiries 
made by us from a large number of labourers, we have come to the couduKson 
that broadly speaking, the scale of wages on a sugar estate may, at the present 
time, be taken as 24 cents ranging bet-wcen 24 and 30 cents per %vor]dnf» 
day for all classes of workers, as compared with 36 • 1 cents in 1921 when the rate 
was admittedly higher. We should like to add that we are satisfied that our 
estimate docs in no way err on the side of strictness. On the other hand, on 
the Sea Defence ^Vall a male labourer gets now 76 cents a day as compaied 
with 96 cents in 1921. Thecurrenfc rate for male labourers working on the Soa 
IVall Road are 84 cents and on the Public Works Department yards 106 cents 
per day, respectively. 

69. The follow'ing table o.vliibits the fluctuations in the nverage weekly 
earnings of an adult male between 1870 and 1919 ; — 


• ■' Years. 

Average weekly 
caminga of an 
^ ncult male. 

As comp.irccl with 
191.'M4 for which 
the inde.v numher 
is 100. 





B. d. 


1870 . . 

* • • • • 



over 0 3 

105 

1908 . . 



• * 

4 0 

80 

1913-14 

• • • • 


• • 

C 0 

100 

1915 .. 

« * • * 


* » 

5 2 

103-5 

1916 .. 

• k • • 



5 7 

117-0 

1917 .. 

• • • « 



C ,3 

124-5 

1918 .. 

« • ' • 



0 11 

133-5 

1919 . . 




7 10 

167-0 

1920* - . 




•• 

•• 


„ 70. RelaHon hehcccn fVages and prices in 1913 and 1920. — ^Before leardng 
the subject of wages, we should like tO give prominence to the fact that some of 

*Thc figure for 1020 liajj been omitted, .-w the tables of earnings 
irom thfRoport for that year, thus mahing it impossible to check t.w figure te 1020, gn eu 
in the Kopoit for 1010. 
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the sugar estates paid in wages to ail classes and races of their emjiloj'ees the 
sum of over $5,894,000 in 1920 as against $1,982,000 in 1913. (Appendix V). 
We asked the representative of the British Guiana Sugar Planters’ Association 
who supplied the above figures, to give us information also about the profits, 
made bj the sugar estates, the prices realised per ton of sugar, the number o£ 
labourers employed and the amounts j^aid to each race and class of workers 
for both the years under comparison. Wc regret to say that we have not 
received the required information. So we are unable to test the correctness 
of the inferences which the above figures may suggest. However, the table of 
tJie prices of different commodities in 1913 and 1919, respectively, given in the 
Ileport of the Immigration Department for 1920 shows that the increase in 
wages for 1920 was wholly due to the abnormal rise in the cost of living for 
1920 as compared with 1913. Along with this abnormal rise in the retail 
prices, there was also another factor at work, making for increase in wages. 
Eice was competing with sugar for labour ; while temjited by the great rise in 
the price of rice, such of the labourers as could affoid were forsaking sugar 
estates for rice farming. It was the stress of these twofold causes as well as the 
strong agitation among the employees who had been hard hit by the extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of food-stuffs, that appear to have forced the planters 
to give them increased wages. But as soon as the sugar market began to show 
signs of depression, there was an immediate cut of 25 per cent, in the wages 
during the latter part of 1920, and further reductions have been made since 
then, as the result of the downward tendency shown by sugar though the 
retail prices of the food-stuffs and cloth have yet to come dotvn to the level 
touched by the wages. 

71. 19H and 1919 comjiarcd. — k study of the figures relating to wages 
for 1914 and 1919 throws further light on the question whether wages for 1920 
showed an increase over those for 1913-14, proportionate to the rise in the price 
of sugar during the same period. We are unable to give the daily average 
ea ned by men and women respectively for 1920, because the usual work and 
wages return has been omittel for the first time since 1913-14 from the report 
for 1920. However, from the annual reports of British Guiana we have been 
able to ascertain the quantity of sugar exported and their respective 
values for the years 1914 and 1919. The appendix III gives the wages 
earned by an adult male labourer on the sugar estates per working day as 
weU as the quantity and value of sugar exported for each year from 1913-14 
to 1919. 

72. We find that, roughly, 83,000 tons of sugar valued at £2,473,000 were 
e.xported in 1919, as compared with 107,000 tons worth £1,575,000 exported 
in 1914. It shows that while sugar sold at the rate of £14 • 70 per ton in 1914, 
it fetched £29‘74 per ton in 1919. In the light of these facts and the retail prices 
of food-stuffs prevailing in 1914 and 1919 respectively, the figures relating to 
the average earnings per day are most significant. The average per working 
day in 1919 was 31’4 cents for men and 15'9 cents for women, or 26‘8 cents 
per worker on the basis of 19 males, to 8 females on fhe estates. Compared to 
this, the earnings per working day in 1913-14 amounted to 20 cents for men 
and 9'9 cents for women, or 17 coilts per worker on the basis of 10 men to 4 
women. This gives an increase of 58 per cent, in the dasly average earnings 
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per worker during the period of these 6 years, although th6 price of sugar kl 
gone up 100 per cent, and food-studs uTJre dearer by over 138 per cent ‘{rids 
appendix R^). ‘ i’ ' '' 


73 let us now consider the relation between wages and the price of a ion 
of sugar in 1913-14 and 1920, respectively (Uidc: appendix' ?). In 1913-11 
when £1,575,000 were realised by tbo export of 107,000 tons of sugar, tbs total 
amount paid in wages by eertam sugai estates to all classes and races of 
workeism 1920 was 1,982,000 $ = £412,910, orSO'apercenfof the total value- 
of the sugar exported. Butin 1020, when 83,800 tons of sugarWorth £1,193,00) 
were exported, the total wages amounted to § 5,894,000 equivalent to 
£1,227,917, or 29-2 per cent, of the total value of the sugar exported. In 
other woids, the ratio between the amount ot uagos and the valilc of .sugar ct- 
ported in 1920 was practically the same as m 1913-14. But while the price of 
sugar per ton showed in round figure-s an increase of 210 per cent, {from £14’ 70 
in 1913-14 to £50 in 1920) and the rstail prices of food-stufis had gone up 
roughly by 271 per cent, in the interval, the rate of wages lu 1920 increased by 
197 per cent, only, as compared with 1913. It is thus clear that the labourer 
did iiPt got jii 1920 an increase in his wages even to the extent of the rise in- 
the retaif prices or' tic Ucce-ssarfcs of lYi'e, fet alone tfic fuff honeiit of the 
abnormal inbreaso in the price of sugar in 1920, as compared mlhl913, 

II 

r 

71 Gost o/?fpin< 7 -— Coining to the question of {lie cost of living, w-c may 
begin by considering the memorandum on this subject prepared by the present 
Imnu'gration Agent, which is reproduced in ci^crm (appendix VI.) He 
estunates the weekly cost of living as follows.:— 


CIbes of worker. j 

Coat 

of 

food. 

Cost 

of 

clothing. 

Cost 

of 

tmpbmenls. 

Total 

Cost - 



Con(8. 

Cents. 

i j 

! Cents, j 

Cents. 

1. Shovclmnn 

< • 

1S5 

33 

10 

m 

2. M.ilo Weeder 


IS5 

33 

i 10 

1 

223 

3. Fcmalo IVccder .. 


185 

20 

1 ^ 

209 


Further', on tho iiicorao side, he assumes that the labourers are eamhig in 1922 
as mudi a.s tlicy did in 1921. In that year, tho average amoimt earned per 
day worked by different classes of workers was.— 


Cenfe. 


Tor Shove] men 
I’or’JIalo WecdoiB h. 
For Female Weedera 


uff 

.49 

38 


! 
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0)1 tills basis, he nrri\T!S at the conclusion that after 10 years’ stay in Brifisli 
Ouiana, a' sliovclman would be able to saA'c 494 dollars, and male and female 
weeders 284 and 53 dollars respectively. 

75 Even ft rnost cursory examination of the above estimates, assuming 
them to be correct, would reveal that in framing them, the human element in 
the labourer has not been taken, into account; and that, as a Conseqiionco, 
no provfeion lias been made for meeting the expenditure on religious cere- 
monies, such as the recitation of the “Bhagval” and the “ Salijanarat/ana’ s 
4calJia,elc." charity offerings to temples, feasting priests, entertaining guests, 
and occasional trips, and similar other items of expenditure. As Mr. Jack, 
I.C.S., says in his book on “ The Economic Life of a Bengal District “ In 
the house of a Hindu, certain ceremonies and entertainments are obligatory.” 
The same is true, though to a much smaller extent, in the case of Moham- 
madans and Christians. Personal idiosyncracics in matters of dress and food 
cannot be ignored altogether, when we are dealing with human beings who 
are not, like the inmates of a jail, to be fed on prescribed rations or clothed in 
regulation dross. In the case of Bast Indian women, again to quote the 
words of Mr. Jack, “ it may reasonably be urged that jewellery of some kind is 
a necessity, not a luxury.” Some allowance should therefore be made for 
these trinkets in any true budget ; but taste and caprice enter so largely into 
the amoimts spent by different families or individuals that an average becomes 
extremely difficult to estimate. There is yet another item of expenditure 
which should be provided for. Labourers in British Guiana, as all the world 
over, do marry and multiply ; and by marrying and multiplying, they incur 
additional expenditure.' And although the children oi immigrant labourers 
ore said to begin earning after they Ore 8 years old, nevertheless they have to 
be supported by their parents until they have been absorbed in the Creole gangs. 
Hero, again, it is difficult to arrive at any average figure. But a rough, very 
tough, calculation can be made. In 1919 there were in round figures about 

01.000 East Indians on the sugar estates, of whom 42,000 were adults and 

19.000 children. Roughly ■ speaking, there were then about 10,000 children 
who would not be working in the Creole gangs, and so must have been supported 
by their parents. Lot us further assume that each child would CDst_only 
3 dollars a month — surel}’’ a most conservative estimate. On this basis, the 
average cost to every adult on the estates of maintaining children works out 
at about 9 dollars a year. Similarly, we should set apart another 6 dollars a 
year for “ e.xtras,” such as items of expenditure under religion, etc. 

76. Now add (9 phis 6) =15 dollars per year to the estimate of expenses 
prepared by the Immigration Agent General ; and the budget of an average 
Worker for lO 3rears (at the end of which he or she is entitled to get an assisted 
return passage) would he as follows : — 

- A. Income, 


Ilollars. 

IVagcs earned in 10.j'ear3nt the average rale (for 1921) 1,083'00 

of 30*1 cents per working day for 300 days in a year 
= 3Gl X'lOx 300 divided by 100. 
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3. Fvmnlc ]VeaUr. 


A.- 

—Irteotiic in ten j'enrs al 3S cents per day 

worked for 

Dollars. 


300 days per year 

.. 

1,140-00 

B.- 

-JTrp rdiluir . — 




(a) Foim], etc., a"! per note 


l.OSC 00 


(?;) B.etra.s, etc., for ton years !.'» dollars 

prryoar 

150-00 


(e) Loss of income ouinp toilincrwnt 1.5 

tlfty.s jHT yc»r 

57-00 


Total Kxiien'.littirc 

.. 

1.29.'! -00 

C.- 

-A’fldf/in'fin lOycnrs 

. . 

1.53-00 


IL — But if lUHiiii tlip <:cope of tJio 01(1111111100 of lOOO phi." nui.'it nlso, 

pay her portion of tho pan -ape. 

Dollars. 

\Vc may rnuphly put it iloi\n nt tlicciirtfril TOlo nt .. “2f)0 

Tfirroforc TotnJ ncf (/r/oit .. .. .. 225 "JK) 


IS. “Wc iiccrptttl, ttilli rcpiinl to tlio rates of tvnpp.s ns well n.u flu- cost of 
food, clothing nnd fnijilcincnt.s. the hgnns given Iw the jire.>-ci)t Agent Gcnernl' 
ns correct for the jiiirpo.sc.s of the .ahove r.alciilntion ; nnd the result, even on 
this ha.si.s. ere startling. An ahle-hodii d man going out frciii India to a far off 
place at a dislanee of 12,000 iniles. and working n.s ii sliovclman for seven hotirs 
a da\' riurino the flack .sea.son, nnd fifteen hours per day dnrini' I lie period of 
grinding, is aide to save after ten yenr.s’ unreiniUing toil, not more than a sum 
of 102 dollars; wiiil c a tunic tveeder s.aves notliing Imt hati a debt of 37 
dollars at the end of the perioil. A female weeder fares even worse, llen- 
hudget, prepared on the havis of the above note, actually sliows after ten years- 
a deficit of 1-03 dollars, if .slie g-t.s a free ret'irn jiassage, or. of 22.*) dollnra when 
hershareof ihecoslof the])as«ageinoney iauiclnth'd. Or, to put it different Iv, 
among the tlircc, there is a deceit per he.'id after H‘ years of t) dollar-s, or of 23 
dollars, if the female weeder’s share of the jinri-age money cl<t., is included. 
Further conitnrnt.s on the ahove ks obviously iinnceis.sary. 

7f). Coif of Urinf} (t.i; (ftimaUd hj Afr. C'of/iVr. — '[’lie ahove r-.timated; 
cost of living, ns given by the jire.sent Acting Jn)migratiiin,Agenl, neiioral, 
W!i.s n.s.suincd to be accurate. On tha other haml, tiie Acting District 
Itiiniigration Agent, Mr. Collier e.slimatea an average weekly oxpeiidituro 
on food of 2.’5J cent.s per adult worker a.s ag.iin.st 1H.”5 eentn jier week 
for food, necording to the Agent ncnernl. [vuh- Appendix Vll). Wliilo 
Mr. Collier's estimate allows 81 Ihs. of rice ptu.r 0 ths. of flour plus 2 Ih.s, 
of dholl, or IGi ihs. in all to .sn adult; the Agent General considers 2 Ihs.. 
and 3 («.s. of hre.id plirs 31 Ihs, of rice plus 1^ Ihs. of dholl plus 7 Ihs. 
of flour~Mi lbs. ns suflirient. Mow, if wc, rcronstruct the three budgets 
given above on the h.isis of tlie Collier rs'limate by adding another 25 81 
dollan; per year or nhont 2.'j0 dollars jier lOycai.s to the. cesl of food, we find 
that (he savings of f he sliovelmnn disnjipenr, leaving a invnis hnhinre of 
07 dollan:: and that the female wei'der'u (leficit is increased h^' an additional 
f uni of 2M dollars a bile the male weeder budget .shone, an exc(i-.s of 302 dollnra 
on the deficit si Je. 
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: - 80, Gollkf^ Siidgels Amhjml . — -We are indebted to Sir, Collier for’ 

collecting a series oi ^5 budgets and forwarding tliem to us througli tlui ' 
Acting GenerB]. It maybe added that these Budgets sent by Jlr. Collier 
linvc been collected by or under the supervision of lie Jianegcis of thoEstntis 
themselves; they are therefore not likely to err on the side of exaggeraiion. 
TheAppendis No, VJII (1) gii'es the amounts {e,\-clusive of clothing niid • 
imjdcmcnls) spent on food, etc., by these <15 fiimilies, The miiubef in the 
fable refers to the serial number of the budget [nde Appendi.v No. VIII (2) 
from C.l to 0.46]. A\’e arrive at an average of S2’95 as representing tlio 
coat per week of food etc. (excluding cloth and implements) to a single male ■ 
hi! ourer by adding up the amounts given in column 2 of the table and •' 
dividing t)io total by 1,5. The .averiigo for a woman is taken as 80 per cent, 
and that for a child as 40 j'cr cent, of the amount needed for a man. The 
cost to a nialc, a female or a child, on the basis of the ivcckly average of 
3'95 dollars for a single man given above, works out as follows ; — 

(1) Single man .. .. .. .. dollnrejicrwcflc. 

(2) Single ivonian .. .. .. 2-.4G dollaisperwcek. 

(3) C'liild .. .. ,, 1 '18 dollorspcrwcfk. 

The columns (3), (C) and (10) of the table given in Appciidi.x VIII (!) 
show the difiorouco between tlie average estimate and the amount actually 
spent in each case, 

81. InAppendi,x No. tGn(]), arc given the bud^ts of 40 families, compris- 
ing 4b men, 30 women and 52 children, or ( >5 + -f males. 

We find that the numbers 3, 1C and 31 — 35 among single males and 
No.. 37 among men and wives show an excess over the .average. The, rest 
have to ha content ivith less than the weekly average of 295 cents. Th.at 
is to sa}', out of 100 labourers {male) in British Guiana, 90 arc living on 
insufficient food. The position of single men alone appears to bo tolerable, 
.ms 7 out of IG single men in the above table spend on food, ete., more 
than the average, while even among those .single males whose budgets 
show a deficit, the debit balance is not inueb except in No. 15 which has 
a minus balance of 108 cents a week. As regards married couples, there 
is an average sliortage of 154 cents in 14 cases, while one sliow.s an e.vcoss of 
' 17'2. But it is the man with a family-— .as was only to be -expected — 
w'hose lot is most to be pitied. These 15 families with 30 adults and 52 children, 
spend on food, etc., roughly 7,600 centsagainst the estimated average of over , 
14,000 cents ; it shows that they are actually living on half ratiom. To sura 
•up, 50-per cent, of the single men have not enough to eat,- whilo the average 
expenditure in tho case of a married couple and a family is below the ■ estirnatp 
by 30 per cent, and 45 per cent., respectively. That these figures Mcurately' 
represent ■ the existing state of things among East Indian 'immigrants is-, 
susceptible of easy demonstration. The average earnings in 1921 of ah 
adult arc given by tlic Immigration Agent General as SO.'.l cenf.s per work-,.. 
ing day, or 217 cents a week as against a weekly exjiendituro of 231 cents . 
per, adult on food, etc,, (exclusive of clothing .and implements), according to 
the Collier budget. 
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82. It will be observed that both tlio above e.stiniates — Mr. Collier’s as well 
as the I'l migration Ageni G cneral’s • -have been drawn up on the assumption that 
they represented the average cost of living for all classes of workers irrespective 
of sex. That the Immigr.ition Agent General’s estimate is only an average 
budget is shown by the fact that in his calculations of the amount of savings 
after 10 years in the case of 3 classes of labourers alike, the cost of food has 
been shown at an average figure of 1 ‘85 dollars a week, though in the matter 
of earnings, he treats them as distinct and separate units. It is evidently 
wrong to adopt two difierent bases of calculation. We, however, proceed 
on the assumption that in the matter of food values only', there should be a 
difference of not more than 20 per cent, in the case of a female worker as against 
a male worker. So far as “ additionals ” such as tea, milk, kerosine oil, 
etc., are concerned, there would be no difference ; and while in tlie “ male ” 
budget there is provision for tobacco, in the “ female ” budget hair oil, etc., 
should also be provided for. Similarly, a woman would use more soap for 
washing than a male. Therefore, the difference between the two budgets, 
after allowing, for all these discrepancies, may roughly be taken at about IT per 
cent. In the case of a child, we should ordinarily adopt an all round average of 
40 per cent., of the male budget. The value of the Immigration Agent General's 
budgets is further vitiated by' the fact that he takes on the income-side, 
the amount of earnings per day worked, and not per working day. The 
income in one case is nominal, and in the other, real. Both Messrs. Shad* 
v/ell and Seebohm Eowntrec in their studies have taken note of this difference 
between the nominal and real incomes. Tlic third objection to which the Immi- 
giabion Agent General’s estimate is open, is that while the cost of living 
relates to 1922, the earnings relate to 1921. (In this connection, we would 
draw attention to what seems to ns an indefensible 2 )ractico, viz., of making 
the labourer purchase the implements for work on an estate, thus still 
fu'thor curtailing his already insufficient income). 

83. Estimate of Income. — The real income of a labourer on a sugar estate, 
as distinguished from his nominal income, must of course include the extra 
amount paid to him not in cash but in the form of “ benefits ”. Of thc.se 
house rent and medical assistance are the most important. But, since no 
provision for cither is made in the budgets to follow, we may omit from the 
income as well as from the expenditure side. 

81. As regards grazings 20,000 heads of cattle and 5,000 sheep and goats are 
kept by’ 7,000 labourers, on estates, i. c., about animals per owner. Since 
, tlien Government, we understand, charges grazing rent at 10 cents per annum 
per acre, a charge of $3 '50 per owner would equal a grazing area of 100 acres 
per animal — an extravagant estimate. For the 7,000 owners we may therefore 
put -down $25,000 as the total value of their grazing rights. 

85. As regards land for growing rice or vegetable, ^Ve found that it can be 
, obtained at about $10 per amium per acre. The estates grant the use of roughly 

15,000 acres for rice, and 500 acres for vegetables, to their labourers. The 
aggregate henefit thus accruing to them under this head may therefore be set 
down at $155,000 per annum. 

86. Adding to this amount that of the grazing rights ($25,000), we arrive 
at a total of $180,000. Divided by the total humber of adult labourers 
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(42,000) M-e got an average annual value of tlieso bcnofife as $4 -28, or a 
neolvly average of under 9 cents per liead. 

87. Ab regards fuel, the total requirements per liead per iveek ive have 
budgeted for is 24 cents per week per labourer. jVssunnng that about one- 
third of the estates grant free fuel, the total beneht accoided to the labourers 
as a whole may be put down at one-third too, i.c., 8 cents per week. 

88. Thus, the total value of the henofifs to be taken into consideration” 
amounts to 17 cents per labourer per week, and we should further note that 
as some of the rice land is given to non-Tcsideiit labourer, the proportionate 
value per resident labourer should be still less, > 

89. In order to find out the total earnings per week of a worker we shall . 
therefore now add the sum of 1 7 cents a wc6k to the total amount eanied by 
an adult at the rate of 24 to 30 cents per working day, as estimated by ns, for 
tlic current year. On this basis, it will be seen that the weekly average per 
adult works out at $1 • 79. Or, to be more accurate, w e may take separately 
the earnings of a shovelman, a male weeder and a female weeder per day 
actually worked. On page 30 wo have given tlie amounts earned per day 
worked by the three classes of workers on tlic Rose Hall Estate, wliich average 
38'(5 cents for a shovelman, 30'7 cents for a male coder and 26'2 cents for a 
female v.cedor. - On another estate, the iinmo of which lias not been mentioned 
by the Immigration Agent General, we are told that the averages per day 
actually worked in 1923 arc 41 cents for a shovelman, 32 centsfora malcrvecdcr 
and 31 cents for a female w coder. As these rates are higher than those of tho 
hose Hall E'-ta'e wc shall, to he on the safe side, adopt them in framing oru: 
budget. We may here repeat that it is imirossiblc in tlic present circumstances 
fora labourer toAvork for more than five dar-s in the week, as tivo halt days 
(on Monday and Saturday) are lost in a wmek on acconat of tho time occupied 
in alloling tasks and wages. Therefore, a shovdman w ould earn in a week 
4].k5=205 cents; a vxah iiceilcr, 32x5=190 cents; and a female weeder, 
3] X 5=155 cents, Add*to these amounts the cash value of the benefits, viz,, 
17 cents per week and the gibss AveeUy a\'orage AA'orks out as folIoArs : — 





Per day. 
Cents. 

Per week of* 
5 days. 

' 'Dollars. 

1. Shovelman . . 

. . 

. • 

. . 44-2 

2-23 

2. SI ale weeder ,. 

« • 

. . 

3ri*4 

1-77 

3. Female weeder 

. , 

• « 

34'4 

1-72 ' 


These may he taken as representing a liberal estimate for 1922 of the gross 
average earned by the three classes of labourers noAv. 

♦ FooTNOTn. — Comx’aro tivese rates svxth those prevalent on different Gor enimcnt Works 
given below : — 

For males : — ’ , , t - 

1. .Sugar estates .. 222 cents in a week of S days (pm house . 

and medical relief.) , 

2. Sea Defence Wall 380 cents ink w ock of C (casa only.) 

3. Sta AA'nll Roads • . 420 dollars m a week of 3 days. 

4. Public Works Do- 540 dRlo- 

partmeat yard. . 
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On this basis we find that — 

(n) A Shovclmnn would earn in 10 years nt tlio rate of 222 
cents a week. 

[h) A Jfale woeder would cam in 10 years at tlic rate of 177 
cents a week. 

(c) A Female w coder would cam in 10 years at the rate of 
172 cents a week. 


Dollars, 

l,lC4-.fO 

020-40 

801-40 


But from these amount.s should bo deducted the loss of earninns for days 
on whicli a labourer may bo unable to work, owing to ilinc.ss. IVe assume that 
the number of such days will not be more than lb in a 3'ear or ISO in ten 3-enr.s 
The net average earnings in 10 ye.-irs, after making the deduction, arc noted 
below; — 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

1. Shovclmnn .. .. 1, 1.71-40 — GC-00 = 1,088-40 

2. Malewecder .. .. 020-40 — nti-lO = 807 -.lO 

3. Fcmalewecdcr .. .. 804-40 — ,71-75 = 842-0.7 

00. Cost of living.— As regards tlic cost of living, we have to consider four 
different estimates given by difTcrent authorities (Appendi.-e No. VII). The 
Nunan deputation to India projiared, at the desire of Mahatma Gandlii, an 
estimate of the cost of living to a .small farmer or labourer, which 
ammmtcd to 220 cents a week (exclusive of the cost of clothing, imploments, 
etc.). The Immigration Agent General c.stimatcs it at 185, and Mr. Collier 
at 231 cents a week per adult ; w-hilo, the 1.5 single men whose budgets 
has’-c been supplied to us by Mr. Collier himself [ndc Appendi.x No. VIII (2) 
from 1 to 45] spent on an average 205 cents a week on food, etc. A medical 
Doctor whom wo have consulted, works out the minimum nvernge per 
week at 288 cents a week for a male. His estimate has been framed on the 
physiological basis of calculation laid down by Professor Alw-ater and ndojjted 
by Mr. Scebohm Bowntrcc in his various studies. Two other medical men in 
British Guiana, svho have intimate knowledge of tlic immigrant labourers 
v.stimated the minimum cost of living at .'iOO eents n week, but would add 
another 50 cents, if the labourer is allowed food on a slightly more varied and 
higher scale than svliat is nccc.ssary in order to maintain him in a slate of bare 
physical fitness. We shall liowcver ndojit the figure of 288 cents a week for .a 
male adult in our calculation of the cost of living. The Immigration Agent 
Generars and Mr. Collier’s cstimntas fall short of the minimum laid down by 
flic medical aulhoritits for those who have to do lieavy work. Tlic nvernge of 
29.5 cents a week sjient by the 15 men of the Collier Budgets would more 
correctly represent w-hnt a labourer nctually docs siiciid on food than the e.sti- 
matc of cither the Agent General or that of Mr. Collier. Therefore, the wceklv 
cost of food per head mny be cstir^ d ns follo^vs : — ^ 


(n) In (lie 

( 0 ) /„ (j,f, 

('■) Ti, tl„- , 

0 ). Tho 

ritl tin ^ 


(fi.i 

•( 


Cents. 

288 

innlc ndiiK) ,, 
mnleniliill) jl.j; 

j- fo nil arliilt male, pivon bv (ho 
low. Heil.iea iu.( itioliulo ill 
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Ilia estimate boots, sboes or umbrella, etc. Moreover, retail prices of clolli in 
Eritisb Guiana we found to bo abnormally lilgh, and clothes would cost more 
than the amount suggested by him. Similarly, wc do not agree with him that 
a woman would have to spend less on clotlics thah a man. Fiom wdiat sm 
observed in the colony as olsowbero, wo have no liestitation in coming to t!m 
conclusion tliilt if there is any difference between the two, it would lie higher 
for a woman than a man. To bo on the sale side, wo should troat them alike, 
and take 50 cents a week for both. As regards implements, wo take the figures 
given in tho estimate of the Immigration Agent General. Wo should add to 
the above items of expenditure items imder “ e.s;tras” and passage money, etc. 
The budgets for different classes on this basis may now bo given as follows 


(A) Shovdmau. 

Ej-ponditurc. 

Fer ttoclt. 

In 10 years 

(n) Food, etc. 


Cents. 

288 

Dollars. 

1.497 

(i) Clotliihg 

» • . . • • 

SO 

2G0 

(c) Extras . . - , . 

• • 4 « <1 

ll-S 

CO 

(d) Implements 

. • • . . « 

JO 

rt2 

(c) Pabsage money , , 



10 

08 


Total 

378 .'•> 

1,PG7 


(P) Male Weeder. 



(a) Same ns (A) ■ . 


37S’B 

1,007 

(a) Food, etc. 

(C) Female Weeder, 

2.30 

1,241 

(f;) Clothing 

« « « . 4 • 

GO 

2G0 

(c) Extras . , 

4 . 

11 -f. 

CO 

(d) Implemcnta 



4 

2t 


Total .. 

.304 •£ 

i„';84 


But if in the c.asc of the female weeder we include in her estimate tho cost 
of her share of passage money and clothing, her total would he increased hy 
S 72 or, even if a free return passage is allownd to her, she would have to pay 
only $ 20 for clothing. Her total would, in one case, be 1,65G dollars ; and 
in tho other, S 1,004-00 after she had been in the colony for 10 years. 

02. We may summarise what has boon stated above in a tabular form an 
below : — 

Income In tj-cpcniliturc in 

10 years. 10 j ears. 

Dollars. Dollars. ■' 


1. Sbovelroan .. .. •• 1,0S8 

2. MaloWccder .. •• •• ^ 

3. Female Wcodcr .. •• <■ , 

it will be seen that at the current rates, the debit side shows ^ ^ 

excess over tire Credit side and it is clear that the aierngo . y> 
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Sliovpln'.an must be raised by 80 jtcr cent., of a nude ivcetloi by 1 20 per cent . and 
of a female w oeder by 88 ])cr cent, a week before they can even make bt t!i ends 
meet. It will further be noticed that if the above increrneuls were to be 
granted, even ' then the 1 hoiirers could not bo said to be e.arning a living 
wage .since after ten years' continuous rc.si<lenco in the colony, they would 
return to their native land ns paupers. 

Section VII.— HI.cTEniAt. and Moiial Conditions. 


I. 

03. Of the total ninnhor of East Indians iu the colony. nboul .03 per cent, 
live on the estates : while of the remaining -17 j>er cent., a considerable number, 
j resident in neiglibouring villages, aKo works for the phiiitations. when 
not othenvise engageil. The Latter are enlled ilie “ t.isk-g.ings ". Jfc 
■mav therefore be a.sstiined flint about 7~t per cent, of ICa.st Judian.s am con- 
nected directly or indiieefly with tlie mgar iiulu.sf ry. In tlie.se eirciiinf.t.anee.s, 
ve .shall begin by de.seribiii" the conditions on the estates, under wliieli im- 
migrants have to live and labour, and then, deal with the position of tlie com- 
munity a.s a whole. 

91. Ilo'ivtiy Accnmmodniinti. — The dwcllins.s on an c.slafe are called 
the “ Coolie ” line.s or range.s. A range is a !'ingle-i;toried buihling, fifty 
to hundred feet long, fourteen feet bro.id, niid fi/fe.*n feet high from the floor 
to the apc.v of the rafters. Its roof is either aliingled or covered with corru- 
gated iron-.«hcct.s. It ha.s cither a iinid-floor, or wofnlen (looring jdastored 
over witli earth. Some miige.s are nti“ed two feet nbove the ground level. 
Each range is divided hy tliin pnrlifiotiH info five or ten rtMuiis, aecoriliiig 
to it.s lengtli. The floor area of a room iiiity touglily be taken as 12(1 siiuare 
feet. Tlio partitions between the roorna are usually eloM'-bo.mled to a lieigiit 
of 10 feet from the floor, the .sp.ace nbove llml being elce-e-lnllied. I'laeh 
range has a covered verandali, four to n'.v feet wide, running along the whole 
length on the front .side. I’or ventilation, there is a window on (he wind- 
ward side and a door on (he leeward side in every eomjiartnient. The lii'-- 
frim-e between two rntige.s varies from fifty to sixty feet. 'I'lien! are dr.iins 
both in the front and behind tlie range ; though, being mere idiannels cui, 
in the soil, they are seldom in a Mti-.fiietory rondition. One family or 
tim'c baelielom are reipiired to live in one room. TJiere. are, in addition, 
a niiinber of cottnge.s of improved type on several eslatea, about ten on caeli. 
whiefi were put up in 1919 and 192(1. At (hat time, an attempt was being 
made to attract labour from IJnrbndos and flrebada ; and ns they would not. 
have agreed to live in the “ Coolie ” ranges, better dwellings had to be jirovided 
for them. Only a atnall number of them, however, were built, .as the con- 
struction of more cottages was soon stopped for various rea«on'i. We found 
a number ofEas- Indiati labourers Jiving in these eofl-iges, as the Bl.iek im- 
mignmls from the We.st Indian i-dntids did not. .st.ny long in the eolonv, 
Tlie respmjsihj'lity /or keejiiiig the " Coolie " yards clean, rG.“l.'i on the oeco- 
paiils. Jherc are no line sw'eepcre. Boino of the r.inges which we saw 
were fairly snf/e/netory, but rno ( of them, siieh as tliOT on lla* I'/.aiilatiou 
J^tinnU were found to be in a .state of mlvaneeil di(a(iid.ition, Whitc-wii'-hiiij' 

M'-'.-snilb 
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ft immbsi’ of residenis of each locality, Jlosfc Goverameiit medical officers 
dispense with certificates and treat India)is free miless they knorv them to bo 
well off. On settlements at' a distance frorir the residence of a Govei-nment 
Medical Office; Indian setLlcrs sometimes complained'that medical aid was not 
sufficiently accessible. ^ In one locality- we: found that an' allowance had been 
granted to defray the cost of a motor launch to enable the medical officer to 
tiTtvel up a creek twice a, week to an Indian ssfcblement of rice-growers and 
cattle owners. It seems impossible to send fully qualified medical officers to 
every locality to'\yhich settlers-.ave spreading, but vee think tnat tire prevailing 
conditions render desirable the entertainment of a small staff with qualifications 
similar to those of sub-assistant surgeons in India; The Indian population 
in v.illagGS and. settlements,- accustomed to medical treatment on estates, and 
a^ppreciating its value, needs local and prompt treatarent of ordinary ailments. 
Jjispen.saries in charge of men of the sub-assistant surgeon class would be very 
useful if.oiit-door patients received gratuitous treatment and visits to patients’ 
homes in the vicinity of the dispensary, were covered by a very small fee. It 
is possible that jmung Indian licentiates of medicine and surgery would ha 
attracted by the offer of salaries of 50 dollars a month, and on resignation after 
10 year's’ service a bonus of one mouth’s pay per year of service. Leave -might 
be given at intervals of four years v.-ith a'rrangement.s for passage as assisted 
incdical officer on emigrant steamers. Hot only Indians but all labourers 
would benefit by the establisliment of dispensaries in populous localities 
eituated at a • distance of. not more than 6 miles from any existing, centrg 
of medierd relief. It would also be well to exempt from payment of medical 
fees persons, v,-.ho;je yearly incomes did not exceed £30.- Though ..cert-ificates 
of poverty may be obtain^ more easily than.in Trinidad, a general rule of -this 
kind win often obviate the need for obtaining a certificate. The suffering 
and privation due to sickness amongst the very poor in tropical countries 
call for the administration of medical relief free from liarassing restrictions.” 
{ Vide Report, Part I, page 62, paragraph 16). 


97. If the above proposals I’ad been given effect to a good many of the 
complaints made to us in tliis connection would have been removed. We hope, 
Jiow that the Avar is over, their recommendations Avill be carried out at an early 
date. We may here refer to two points, especially brought to our notice. One 
was that medical facilities available on the estates were being restricted, ovdng 
.to the amalgamation of various, estates. The case of Houston- was cited as 
an instance. The Houston Estate-used to have its ov.m hospital ; but as it ha.s 
noAv been taken over by another group, its hospital will be closed, and labourers 
xvorldng on it required to go to the one on t-hc Diamond Estate even for out: 
door medical relief. It is obvious that although the labourers of the Houston 
Would not be paid at a liigher rate now than before, and, in consequence, AAmuld 
continue to contribute to the same extent toAvards medical relief in future, 
the company oAA'ning the Ifow6<o?i. AA’OuId, by cutting doAVn- the ho.spital, lie 
making additional profits to the e.xtent of the saving thus effected. It is a 
real grievance, especially in a country AA^here medical relief is not easily avail- 
able. The second point raised Avas this. East Indians are anxious that, as 
they constitute 45% of the total population, the Government .should ajipoint 
a- larger'uumbei- of Tfidian doctors, AA'ho AA'Ould be in a 'better position’ in 
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ni-spire confidence among EaSf Indinn patienl.s by reason of their instinctive 
'sympathy with and xindenstandingof the patients’ seiitimeats and requirements. 

t i! unnecessary to amplify this point. If the recommendations 

of Messrs, McNeill and Clummanlal are carried out, they will go a great way 
towards removing this grievance. 

■1)8. J?icc-6eds.— According to tlie Eeport for 1920 of the Immigr.ation 
itepartment, the number of immigrants who had rice beds in tiiat ye.ar was 
a little over 17,000 and the total acreage under rice did noi exceed 15,000. It 
Trjll thus be seen that only about 27 per cent of the resident population had 
lice-beds, and that the average size of a plot per head was ev'en less than one 
-acre. It would appear that bachelors are generally given about J to 1 acre ; 
and that a family, from 2 to 21 acres. But .some estates also give rice-beds to 
non-resident immigrants, in order to induce them to enter into an agreement 
with the eslatj to worhforfourdaj'sina week. For instance, on the Port 
Mouranl Estate there w'crc 1,800 acres of rice-beds, of wliich 1,500 had been 
given to tlic residents, and 300 to the non-residents. This ivoiild further re- 
duce the number of resident labourers who have rice-beds from 27% to 23%, 
Tie rate of rent per acre varies from e.state to estate. Of tlie 57 sugar estates 
in 1920, 11 estates charged no rent, while 7 from 1 to 4 dollars, and the rest 
from 5 to 8 dollars a year per acre. The yield of the above 15,000 acres in 
1920 was estimated at 255,000 bags of paddy, or nearly 127,000 bags of milled 
rice. As each bag of milled rice contains on an average about 164 lb, the 
total yield may be estimated at 20,828,000 lb. This would give an average 
of 11 b.ags of rice jier head of the immigrants having ricc-fields. But it would 
bp u ifair to assume tliat these 71 bags of rice represent the net profits 
to the labourer. From the detailed figures collected from a large number 
of labourers, who have rice beds, we find tliat the average expense on an 
acre of ricC-bed to the immigrant varies from 20 to 30 dollars, if wo nssiune - 
that he or his famil)’^ work with hired labour. AVe had those figures 
tested by some of the biggest as 'well as the most successful rice-farmers 
in the colony" and in their opinion, the average expenses (excluding his 
labour) that have to be incurrofl by an immigrant per acre of rico would 
amount to 20 dollars. In addition, he is exposed, though to a far lesser 
extent than a village farmer, to the inclemencies of the weather. Let us now 
workout the total profits per head of 17,000 immigrants from 15,000 acres of 
lice-bods. As stated above, the estimated yield per head may be taken as 7 • 5 
ba'gs or 154 gallons of rice. According to Mr. Collier, the retail price of rice in 
March 1922 was 20 cents per gallon. 'On the above basis, 164 gallons would bo 
worth 30 80 dollare. Deduct the nmoimt of 18 dollars as representing the ex- 
penditure on 15-17tlis of an acre at 20 dollars per acre from the above total of 
30-80 dollars ; and we find that the net profit per head to the immigrants from 
the cultivation of rice-beds amounts to 12 dollars and 80 cents only. • But then 
this profit in a good year would be turned into a net loss of 20 dollars in a bad , 
year. Taking, therefore, good and bad years together, we may- roughly say 
that on an average tlie net profit pier head amounts to 9 dollars a year. 

99. Catllc, tic.— It is stated that in 1920, on thos^ sugar estates for which 
fifaristics are av.ailab]e, 6,253 East Indians owned 20,000 head of cattle, and 
1,046 owned 6,OCO sheep and goats. AVe could not ascertain how many 



of tliose owning head of cattle were included in the number of the owners 
of sheep and goats ; although we were told that their number would be 
considerable'. On the assumption, however, that- the two figvues are 
Exclusive of each other, the total number of immigrants owning these 
animals amounts to 7,300 out of a total resident population of 63,000 on 
the sugar estates , showing that out of every 25 immigrants, 22 own no 
animals. 

100. The figures relating to rice-beds and live stock on the sugar planta- 
tions are most significant. They show that by far the greater majority of immi- 
grant labourers have no other source of income than their weekly earnings on 
the estates. We have already pointed out that the rate of wages at the present 
time are miserably low. We have gone at length into the question of rice-beds 
and live stock; because great emphasis is often laid on these two additional 
sources of income, from which a majoiity of them are said to be making a good 
deal of money. From what we have stated above, it is evident that the per- 
centage of immigrants who have rice-beds to the total resident population 
working on the estate is only 27, and that of the owners of live stock less than 
12. It will further be seen that the net income from rice-beds is not so high, 
as is generally supposed. But in any case, the income from these two sources 
should not be included in the amount of earnings on an estate, as it represents 
the profits of extra labour and capital. 

101. Savings . — ^We tried to find out the total amount of savings, if any, of 
the immigrant labourers on the sugar estates. We regret to say that no infor- 
mation could be had on this point, either from the Post Office Savings Banks 
or the two banldng institutions in the Colony. Xor could we collect any, data 
for arriving at the total amount of indebtedness among them. We are there- 
fore unable to express any opinion on these points. The general impression 
left on our minds by what we saw and heard was that only a small percentage 
of workers on the sugar estates, such as drivers, immigrants of superior 
physi]ue, those who may enjoy certain facilities not oj^en to the majority, 
are able to lay by anything. Then, there are also a number of those 
who, by continuously stinting and starving themselves are able to save 
a few cents. But in the case of the vast majority, it may be said that 
they are just about the poverty lines, some below, and others slightly above, 
it. The series of the Collier budgets [Appendix VIII (2), C. 1 to C. 46] 
shows that only 10 per cent, of them were spending on food more than the 
average of 295 cents a week ; and this proportion may be taken as a rough 
indication of the economic condition of labourers on the estates, 

102. Immorality among immigrant labourers . — That in the days of 
indenture, immorality among the indentured labourers was rampant is 
acknowledged on all hands. Messrs. McNeill and Chimmanlal in their report 
ascribe it mainly to_ the sex-disparity and the class of women who were sent out 
from India. To these two causes should be added another, viz., the “ CooHe ” 
lines, already alluded to. Sudden freedom from all the social restraints of a 
village life, chaotic intermixture of different classes and individuals from various 
proWnces, the conditions of life on an estate, the non-recognition of Indian 
marriages : all these ten led to lower the moral standard and destroy the sanctity 
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of married life. And tliougli tlie indentured system lias been abobshcd, it bni 
left behind an ewl Jegacjn If seiiarate housing arrangements for marrik 
couples are immediately made by the pioviwon of a large number of 
poparats cottages ; if legal recognition is given to marriages solemnised in 
accordanue with Indian religions ceremonies ; and if the State in British 
Guiana, disragaid'ng all narrow consideriitions of harm or injiay to any 
particular industry, talces early steps to discharge the obligation laid upon 
it by law in tbs matter of imparting education to the children of the 
Indian conimunitj', the progress towards a set tied life of a higher moral staiidaitj 
will be considerably hastened. 


103. Tliere is not only sesiial Javity mnrmg the immigrant lahournrs 
themselves, but verj- serioius allegations have been made from time to time 
that managers and ove»-secis have had immoral relations uith '' coolie ’* 
women on the estate The Sanderson Committee came to the conclusion that 
there was not much substance in tJie allegations. Itrom our iiivestig.ationsj 
we have arrived at the conclusion that thcie is ground for believing that such 
immoral relation; do exht, though, to what extent, if is impossible to say. 
East Indians almost imaniraou.<'ly made tbenc allegations ; and with cqii’ai 
unanimity and erapliasis the planters denied them. The Hon’ble Mr. Webber 
stated that such immorality did exist, and added that things worcpretly 
much the same, as they were in 1913. 


101, It may be mentioned here that there is an Ordinnueo in the colony, 
under which a manager or an overseer living uith an immigiant woman must 
either many her, er leave the estate. It was said that the owners of the sugar 
estates w'otild not tolerate such an immoral practice and Would punish the raarij 
if they w ere satisdod of his guilt. In spite of all this, tlie very conditions under 
which young oveisecis are required to live on the estates are such that'it is 
impossible to pievent the growth of this evil. Young overseers are either un- 
roairied, or, if m-irried, are not allowed to have their wives on the estate, 'Thi.s 
seems to be the general practice, though on a few estates a small number of 
married quaiteis for overseers liavc been putup in iccent years. Such being 
the conditions, under which tliey have to live, it is easy to understand why 
so often they go WTong. Married men are not generally apjiointcd overseers, 
because they would bo more costly, and, secondly, because the estate would 
ha,ve to incur additional e.\'pcuditure over the construction of married quarters. 
These rcs.sons were put forward by one of the sugar magnates of British Guiana 
who further e.vplaincd that sugar plantations, being business concerns, bare 
to be rim On business lines, and that they had to consider proposals involving 
additional exiicnditure, recurring or non-recurring, from that point of view ^ 
and he ended by saying that young men would be young men. The subject 
is a most unsavoury one, and we have no desire to pursue it any further. Y e 
should, however, like to place on record our deliberate opinion that the evil 
does exist, and that the only feasible solution w ould be to employ married 
Indian overseers who would be less costly than married oreiseers imrorfed 
irom Scotland. “ ' 


IfC. ReJalion bduven pnjUmjm and labourers.— As regards the treatmentof 
laboured by the supervising slab, it appears that thmgs .art. gradu ally changing 
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-for tliG better ; althongli complaiatsof ill treatment are eveir now often heard. 
Wo made enquiries into some cases of alleged ill treatment brought to our 
notice ; and we found most of these complaints to be substantially true. In 
this matter, as in others, it must be borne in mind that the indentured system 
has only recently been abolished, and that therefore some time must elapse 
before occurrences like these can become an exception rather than the rule. 
The labourer, too, is slowly’ waking up to the realisation of the fact that he is 
no longer in bondage but is a freeman who can demand fair and considerate 
treatment. And add to this another factor that, as there lias been a cessation 
of immigration from India and the consequent stoppage of tlie supply of fresh 
labourers, the employers udth a limited number of labourers to draw upon 
are feeling the imperative necessity of treating their employees with more 
consideration, so as to secure their good rvill and confidence. 

106. Immiqraiiau xtaff . — The Immigr.ition Department of British Guiana 
consists of an Immigration Agent General, a Senior Immigration Agent, four 
Immigration Distrieb Agents and a number of clerks and interpreters. The 
first si.x posts of responsibility are licld by Europeans. Ali the interpreters 
are practically Indians. The officers of the Inmiigration Department appear 
to us to be anxious to do as much a.s they can, under the exi.sting circumstances 

’ for the immigrants. But they’ labour under several obHoiis disadvantages. 
The Indian, and, to a certain extent, non-Indian, witnesses are not quite 
satisfied with the way in which it is being run. The complaint was not against 
the personnel of the Department, but entirely’ against the system. 

107. Tlie general opinion would .seem to bo that the Immigration Dei)art- 
ment, though said to exist for the protection of the emigrants, in reality' acts, as 
jf its main function was to protect the planters. Both Dr. Wharton and the 
ITon’bleMr. Lukhooas well as other Indian witnesses deplored the fact that no 
Indian had ever been appointed to senior posts in the Department, and strongly 
pressed that ope of the precedent condition.s to the resumption of immigration 
from India should be the acceptance of the principle that the Immigration 
Department sh.all in future be manned ordinarily by Indians only’, so far as 
the senior appointments are concerned. 


TI. 


lOS. Hconoimc Condiiions.- -We shall now pass on to a eon.sidcration of the 
material and nidrai conditions of those Indians who are not connected with 
the sugar estates. 


109. From Appendix IX dealing with the “ floating resources ” of the 
East Indians, it w’ill be seen that the total estimated amount under all 
lieads comes up to well over two ’million dollars or roughly $18 per head 
of the total number of East Indians. But if we exclude the number of 
those living on the estates from the total population, we find that roughly 
00,000 people own under various heads these .$2, 165,000 or, §37 per head 
**7 floating Tc.sonrces arc concerned, ifc must, Jiowevcr, bo 

added t int the above figure.s cannot be accepted ns accurate. For instance 
• given above as nearly SJ2,000 is a giirs-s, pure and 

° reliable data. Then, again, the figures under various 
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heafls have not been taken for the same year ; and any figures compiled in 
such a haphazard manner are likely to yield quite unreliable results. Take, 
for instance, the amount brought by repatriated Indians to India. In the 
table, tlie figures relate to 1920, wlulo n‘e find that if the amount for 
1921 is taken in place of that for 1920, there rriU he a reduction of roughly 
8199,000 from §260,000 in 1920 to $51,000 in 1921. Similarly, in the table 
(7), the total deposits in the Savings Bank Department of the Eoyal Bank 
of Canada have been given for the year 1921 instead of 1922, thus iutla ting 
the total in (7) hy about 37,000 dollars, Again, in the case of the pur- 
chasers of land in 1920, it is not stated how much oi this land was bought 
by East Indians from Bast Indians and bow inheh from others. Then, llie 
figures of the total amount owed by Indians either to the banks or raised by 
means of mortgage on their properties in 1922 should be ascertained, before 
any trustworthy conclusions be drawn from these figures, But even on the. 
basis of the above figures, we find that the floating resources do nob amount 
to 818 per head of the total papulation. These figures in themselves are 
enough to show that the East Indians in British Guiana cannot be regarded 
as being in affluent circumstances. 

lin Comparison beUvecn hdiansand Chinese.— A comparison of the econo- 
mic conation of East Indiana with that of the Chinese immigrants m Bntish 
Guiana will throw further light on this subject. There are in the colony 
1 9 * 1 000 East Indians as againbt 3,000 Chinese; hut of the trading licenses 
issued in 1920 16,000 were held by East Indians and 2,600 by the Chinese. 
mdo Appendix X.) Separating from these figures those items which are 
ndicatiw of comfort or luxury, we find that only a very small proportion of 
Indians can bo said to be living in comfort. The figures bearing on this 
aspect of the question are given below 


(1) Cycles 

(2) Motor Cars .. 

(.3) Motor Cycles '• 

(4) Motor, 4-w heel, Privftto 
(f>) Motor, 2-wlieeI, Private 

(6) Motor, haokiioy 

(7) Horees and Males, Private 


Total 


East Indians. 

Qiinese. 

»81 ' 

eoi 

09 

fiS 

3 

10 

3 

3 

1 

1 

21 

, 2 

14 

2 

. 1,122 

580 

[ndians have got an over- 


i rt, order of superiority in the matter of the ownership of cyclc.s motor cars, 
bo 1, Y® P tjUn 19 per cent, amongst the Cliinese hold these hcense.’ 

bhe compared with the Chinese, are occupying a very low 

jhow -that Indians, vJn of thn Colony That the European leads is oh* 
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loWB lino, KiYno to realise that so long as they recrc tied do-wn to the svgat 
estate^ it was hopeless for them to aspire to a position of economic independ- 
ence. llTiile the Indians were working for the benefit of others under 
the indenture 6}"stem, the profits earned by the Chinese remained in their on n 
pockets. This conclusion' is further confirmed, if we refer to the amounts 
deposited in the Savings Banks or invested inlands. 

112. Let us first take the Post Office Savings Bank. We find that in 
1920, there were 8,710 East Indian depositors, who had S795,000 as 
against 596 Chinese depositors with £87,600 in the Post Ofiicc Savings 
Bank account. While only 7 per cent, of the total East Indian population had 
in 1920 deposits in the Post Office Samngs Bank, the number among the 
Chinese was 20 per cent. If wetakc the number of depositors and tlioairoui.ts 
deposited bj' the two classes rcspcctivily, we find that in the case of East 
Indian depositors, the amount per head was £91 as against &]'17 per 
head for the Chinese. So far as only the Pest Ofiicc Savings Banlrs arc 
concerned, it is interesting to note that in 1870, there were 1,600 Fast Indian 
depositors with 8138,000 to their credit, or £77 per head. Tlic Royal 
Commission of 1871 commented on these figures as follow s “ (It) seems 
to show that the stratum of small depositors for w hoin spcdally Sa\ ings 
Bank is intended, lias bacn as yet hardly reaeliod.” We think that thtiv 
remarks are just as true now as they were in 1871. It is tiuctLat fir.ee thni 
2 more Banks have been opened in British Guiana, which attract a number of 
depositors who would have otherwise gone to the Saving.? Bank. The an ounts 
deposited by the East Indians in these two banka have alntidy been stated 
above ; but it is safe to assume that the number of depoai tors— the exact 
numbers of w'hom the managers dociined to cominumcatc to us — woulcU/o pro- 
portionately the same, as in case of .Savings Banl s. 

11.3. Turning now to the arr.oni.ts inver.tcd in hand by Indians and tlie 
Chinese in 1920 respectively, we find that 852 East Indians pinchesi'd land 
valued at $3£0,CC0 as against 71 Chiatsc who i :vc.slcd nenrlj’’ .'^152,100. 
The average amounts per puichascr are .^417 for East Indieus and .*^2,270 
for the Chinese. Further, '428 East Indians owned in the teiwnsof Gf'orge 
Town and New Amsterdam property worth £040,000 ns ogainst 97 
Chinese w'hoso property were valued at about £258,000 giving an average 
of .?1,490 and 2,500 per owner for the Indians and the Chinese, respectively. 
"We were informed by the Immigration Agent General that in March 1922, 
there were not more than 52 East Indians owning real property of any 
k-ind, w’orth $10,000 and more. It shows that out of roughly 239,000 East 
Indians wdio have been introduced in the Colony during the last 85 years, 
only 52 East Indiana have been able to acquire property W'ortli £10,000 
and over, in this long, long period. These figures conclusively sliow that 
although both the East Indians and the Chinese were taken to British Guiana 
as immigrants to work on the sugar estates, the latter have succeeded in 
improving their economic condition to a far greater extent than the former, 
s'mply because they arc free and in no way dependent on the sugar plantations 
for their living, unlike 75 per cent, of the Indian immigrants. 

114. Some hislancesof ivcces’fnJ Jvdinns . — A small number of East Indians 
Ecem to have sficceeded vciy well indeed, notwitlistanding the raoai unfavour- 
MS8EHL 
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alilo Pirciimstarcr. under which they had to labour. Pandit Risal Jlaiiani 
who, as a young lad of 1C yeans, cinigrated fioin India, has succcedod m hiuli' 
ing up a posit jon, as a JuercJtant, which does great credit to his iiitegrity atul' 
enterprise. bimikTly, ilir AhJui Ss/iman Sahdb, another indentured im- 
migrant, ib the owner of a large area of land and has, besides, .some alioivi." 
Botli these gentlemen belong to the Unilecl Provinces of iVgra and Oudli’ 
the one having gone from Gorakhporo, and the other from AUahahod. hi 
Beibico, there nietwo oflior most successful East Trdiaus, Jlr Shoo d'alil, aivl 
Thakoor Ram Singh. Both of them are engaged in cattle-farming on a var/ 
large scale. T.-e Luclcoo brothers arc another itjs'ancc in point. The elder 
Mr. Lnckoo is a successfid solicitor at New' Amsterdam, wlio was for ore 
term Mryor of that tjwn. His younger brolliei, Jfr. J. Ltickoo, is a leading, 
barrister, and enjoys the distinction of being the only East Indian to have srt 
in any of the Conri s of Polie)’. Among modic.il men, Mr. Whaiton is neluiov'-- 
ledged on all hands to be a most successful pliysieian. Bat it is Mr, Jr.gadcv 
of Sbrhaicony, rvl.o represents the high watermark of Indian enterprise ni 
Britnsh Guiana. Born on a sugar estate, of p.irents who were indeotnml 
immigrants, and with no educational advantage, s to boast of, he is the first 
man in the Colony to have succesMuily utilised mechsnic.al appliances for 
agucidtural purposes. Tha machines whi.h an American Company fai'ed to 
n.ako r bo ot, v-ero puieha.scd by him, ai.d are now being used on hn rice farm.s, 
after havii g undergone the necc.'saiy altciations to s.iit the local conditions. 
These nlterat.ons were made by Mr. Jag.rdov himself, his only c]ualific.atio!r for 
work of Ibis kind being that he is quite mnocent uf all Icnowledgra of engineer- 
ii g. He owns or’cr 1,060 acre.s of ricc-fivhh, and has con.'-truded at his own 
expense a canal of 4 miles in length to inigato them. 


11''. On a srimller scbIo, there are seyeral others, w'ho Jiave nndi goo.! in 
difler'tiit walks of life. It would seem that an ladian in British Guiana fit.clj 
full scope for his cntoipiisc and initiative, only when ho leaves the cstiito. 
In some of the villages visited by ns, we saw a number of small feriueis, iveli- 
to do and contented, though they were bitterly complaining of the .ajiaiby 
shown bj’ the authorities towaids tlioin. For instance, in spite of repeir.-'I 
representations, no road has been constructed from the M.ora Point to the lurin 
road, with the coiscquenco that a very laige nmr.brr of Bast Indian farnr:r 
living on tlio Mf.haicony Creek have 1o come down to Maheicony in a bunl. 
The residenfe of Skoldon arc, for wmri o' a road, .similarly cut off from all 
c mmunication with important centres of life. 


118. Sarivgs of iltc Repaliia/cd. — At this stage, relereneo may he made 
to the amounts ertlier remitted, or personally brought, to India b}' uhe inj- 
m’grants. It is very often assumed that these amounts represent sarings 
out of the earnings made by the immigrants w'orking on the sugar estate. 
That it }s not .'O, and cannot be so, in the case of the vast majority of i.n- 
migeants is evident from what wo have stated in the Section on 
■Wao-es.” From a despatch addrcs.spd by the Government of Indni J® 
Secretary of State for India, No. 41ofl915, wclcsmth.atoutofSS 
from British Cuiarra in 1914, only 483 had brought any 
wl.ilo tile nund'cr o: 


241 . 


rue nunii'cr o: those who had with tkerrr sums ovorRs. ^ 

These figures do not intiude the vslue of jc welry brought back, Wii.ai 
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say the Government of India in their despatch, “ is presumably estimated, 
and somewhat doubtful.” We have got the testimony on this of 

another independent witness, Mr. hlahaucv Panday, wlio has accompanied 
to India the returning immigrants of British Guiana and Trinidad, more than 
25 times, in the capacity of either a third compounder (medical officer) or 
a senior compoimder on board the return ship. He said that in the last 
hor.t from Trinidad to India, there were 900 rcpatiiatcs in all, of whom 
about 400 were “ without any money at all “ The few who had a few 
thousand dollars Vfith tlicm were generally Pandits (Priests) who did not 
labour”, said ho, and added that “ the labourers save very little.” Further 
light on this point is thrown by the Royal Commission of 1871. They say 
in their report as follows : — 

“ 854. Money remitted to India hy Coolies returning . — In the general 
reports of the Immigration Commissioners there has annually 
appeared a retinn of money remitted through Government agency 
to India on behalf of immigrants claimuig a free passage. From 
papers submitted by the Immigration Agent General, containing 
full details, we gather that in twelve ships which sailed with 
returning Indian Immigrants, between the 15th November 
1834, and the 11th November 1859, 2,828 immigrants took away 
with them money acquired in the colony to the amount of 
453,3C9‘70 dollars, or £94,452 Os. Od. The wliole number who 
have returned is G,281 ; but the money of those who wont by 
5 ships out of tv-'onty was not officially remitted, and cannot now 
be ascertained. The Roturn of the Emigration Commissioners 
for 1870, wliich includes some times estimated, rather than ascer- 
tained, figures, gives a total of £110,473 17s. 7d. It seems of 
little use to calculate averages in this connection, or to guess at 
the amount of cash and value of joweby on their persons, 
which the imuiigrants very carefully conceal. The number 
of those who go back is but a small fraction of those who come, 
and no attempt has hitherto Vjccii made to discover whether 
the method by which the ucil-to-do among them have made 
their money was one equally open to the majority of their com- 
patriots. 

“ 855. Return jiasscngers per Ganges inspected . — To the above esti- 
mate must be added 421 passengers who embarked by the 
Ganges on the 10th September 1870, carrying with them, 
through official channel the sum of 47,43S‘95 dollars. This 
convoy we had an opportmiity of inspecting before they set sail. 
There was one man aged 39. with his wife, and three children all 
bom in the colon}', who took back 1,100 dollars of his own, 
and 200 dollars in the name of his wife. Another v/ith wife and 
cliildrcn, took 7,000 dollars. It seems to be the fathers of 
families who had thriven best ; but we did not succeed in finding 
any one who had made a large sum of money ivithout having 
been aided to his wealth by trade, and having lived for some time 
in, the colony as a free labourer. In particular, v,'o noticed each 
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of the two families above mcntiosccl, as having come from 
Bcrbice wbcro they had been engaged in rattlo-fRTmb. 
A third, returning with his wife and with the reputation oi bc!M 
rich, took uith him officially 808 dollars. Ho, however, kH 
come out but 13 months before, was paying his own pasaiga 
back, and had made his money in the interval by begging, in 
the character of a Brahmin 


117, Very few of the “ repateates ” to India from British Guiana returned 
immediately on the expiry of their period of service on the estates. IVe wade 
enquiries on this point, and were told that an immigiant w'ho had 'come all tlio 
way from India to British Guiana would not care ordinarily to go back emptj' 
handed to India, after having come all the way to British Guiana, It is only 
the “ stony-broke ” among immigrants, tlint are amvious to get away as early as 
they can. On the other hand, those who are physically fit take to tico- 
farming, shop-keeping, etc,, and continue working for another period of 5 to 
2 j or 30 years before they would think of rcturmng. Moat of the savings are 
therefore brought by such men. In these circiimBtanccs, it is quite crroncmis 
to suppose, as is only too often done, that the amounts Temitici or brought to 
India by ’ • ' fn any way the savings made by them while 


working ' i may bo stated Jicre tiiat the total number 

of repatriates from British Guiana from 1019 to 1921 was, in round figures, 
3,800, and the amount brought back by them 8377,000 or $100 per head, 
Q’liis 100 dollars per head may be taken as representing that savings ou an 


average of 15 years. 


Ill 


118. Oriminal Statistics,— As regards the criirunal statistics, we regret to say 
that wo could not get tlie figuies, relating 'to the total number of cases for 
various olTonces decided by all the courts of the colony, or the number of 
Indians tned or sentenced We give below the figures relating to the cases 
tried by the higher courts only. — 
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In 1920, 7 East Indians were convicted of murder ; which show the very 
high rate of 56 murders per lac of population as against 5 and 5J per lac in 
Madras and the United Provinces, respectively; but from the summary of cases 
appended to the Keport of the Immigration Department, it is impossible to 
draw any inferences of a general character. The figures relating to the 
number of convicts for the years 1917 , 1918 , 1919 andl920are given below : — 


Year. 

AU 

classes. 

East 

Indians. 

1 

Per cent, of 
East Indiana 
as compared 
with all 
classes. 

3)st December 1917 


427 

152 

35* G 

Ditto. 1918 

• • 

331 

144 

43-5 

Ditto. 1919 


458 

140 

30-0 

Ditto. 1920 

•• 

672 

149 

20-0 

Average 

•• 

447 

140 

31-4 


These figures appear to ho satisfactory when they are compared with tie 
number of the Indians in the colony (45 per cent.). 


119. >llms House. — The total nvnnbor of inmates in the Alms House in 
various years is as follows : — 


Year, 

Monthly average ! 
of all 

classes, 1 

1 

Monthly averago 
of Indian 
immigrants. 

Percentago 
of Indian 
immigrants. 

1914 to 1918 

760 

148 

19-0 

1919 

749 

217 

23- 0 

1020 

704 

298 

31-1 

1021 

719 

211 

29-0 


The above figures, as regards the East Indians, would have been higher 
hut for the fact, as pointed out by the Secretary to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, that “ batches of that race have been repatriated from time to 
time We find that in three years, 1919 to 1921, 571 were repatriated as 
paupers from British Guiana. If they had all remained in British Guiana, 
the number in 1921 would not have been 211, hut somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of 800, But apart from these officially declared paupers, there are 
a very large number of broken down Indians, known as “ Jobbers ”, Avhom 
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one comes across mainly in the streets of George To^\n. Wo kve seldom 
seen a moic lutlietio sight than the one presented by theim One nufflion„ry 
wlio liad also worked for some years in India spoke most feelingly about tte 
-rt retched condition, and deploied very much that there was no iustitntiQu li',c 
a Dliarmshda, to winch these people conld go and rest during the wik 
instead of being driven to seek sheltei under bridges and by the road-sidJ. 
Hero it may be appiopiiately mentioned that the President and Mr. Tnarv 
were very much impressed with the three or four rest-houses established and 
maintained at George Town by Major Alexander (Garib Das) of the Salvation 
Army, where people who earn something can get food and shellei at cle.ip 
lates. 


120. lepers . — The number of lepers belonging to all races as veil as 
the Bast Indian community are given below from 1914 to 1931 


Year. j 

] 

Monthly average 
of iopors of 
all races 

East 

Indiana 

only. 

Percentage, 

3014 to 1018 

318 

120 

33 

1010 

£60 

101 

30 

1020 

267 

101 

3S 

1 

1021 

248 

82 

i ' 33 


The fall in the percentage of East Indians in 1D21, as compared with other 
years, is due to the fact that a numbez of those cases which weic not veiy sciioiis 
were sent auay from British Guiana to India m the immigiant ships. 

121 Lvnalics . — There u ere in March 1922, 042 lunatics in the lunatic 
Asylum, consisting of 372 males and 270 females. Tl.ey were clessificd as 
under ; — 

(1) East Indians 

(2) Portuguese 

(3) Chmeso 

(4) Blacks 

(5) Europeans 
(8) Mixed Race 
(7) Others 

These figures show that East Indians constitute 39 per cent, of the total 
population of the Lunatjo Asylum. 

IV. 

122 Adminisltalion of Inlcstale eslalet . — The administration of inte.st.atQ 
estates may be referred to here. IVe find that the total 

was 998 during the period, I9Z7-19-0. Tie property during flu p 


250 

15 

4 

SOI 

o 

01 

9 



^’alue(^ at roughly § 30,000 of ■which $ 6,500 'were paid to heirs residing in 
the colony or in India. -A considerable portion of the balance -was escheated 
to the State ; as under the la,w of the colony, most of the maniages- 
celebrated according to Hindu or Muhammadan customs are not recognised 
as la'wful, and the issues of such marriages are regarded as bastards. It may 
be added that such an issue may apply to His Excellency the Governor to 
waive the rights of the State in his favour. Several persons have done so. 
We asked for the total amount under this head from the beginning of immigra- 
tion down to 1922 ; but the necessary figures Lave not been received by us. 
A very largo amount has however been escheated owing to the existence 
of such a law. If an additional argument were needed to justify tho 
unconditional recogn'tion of such marriages, it is to be found iu these figures. 
Tliat the hard earned money of poor immigrants should be taken over by tlie 
Skate, -u-hilo their children, legitimate, or illegitimate, should go a-begging, 
is a glaring injustice which calls for immediate redress. The figures for the 
four years arc given below : — ■ 

V. 


1 

1917. 

1 

191S. , 

1 

1919. 

1 

1920. 

1. KuiJibcr of estates dealt \vith 

149 

261 

340 

248 

2. Amount realised . , 

Dollars. 

7,o94 

1 

DoJlar.s. 

5,302 

Dollars. 

7,904 

Dollars. 

9,143 

3. Amount paid to heirs in the colon}’’ . . 

321 

900 

2,573 

1,554 

4. Amount paid to heirs in India 

346 

302 

3G6 

1 1 

325 


123. Facial inferiority . — We are glad to say that we found no traces 
of that racial feeling whicli exists in a very acute form in certain British 
Colonies. The law of the land malres no distinction, at any rate in theory, 
betucen one race and another. Indians can anywhere acquire property or 
carry on business without let or hindrance. Similarly, there is no problem of 
“ segregation ”. In George Tovui, for example, Indians live side by side with 
other races; and as far as we -are aware, nobody has ever taken any objection 
to their doing so. East Indians are allowed to use tram-cars and railway 
trams on exactly the same terms as members of other communities. But, we 
feel bound to say, that alLhougli in theory, and to a certain extent in practice, 
no disabilities liave so far been imposed upon East Indians on merely racial 
grounds, there does exist considerable race-prejudice. The East Indian is 
considered to be of a ver^^ inferior race and an Indian has been described in 
official documents as of the “ Cooly race ”. Every East Indian, high or low, 
rich or poor, is a cooly. This contempt against East Indians is partly racial 
and partly economic, and is the direct outcome of the conditions under ■uffiich 
E ’st Indians used to be taken from India and made to work during the con- 
tinuance of the indentured system. It is further to be regretted that the 
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manager and the authoriHes responsible for tlio social and moral n-oll-bmnn of 
immigrant labourers, linve, barring exceptional cases here and there rared 
more for pound, shilling and pence, than for the good of their dependent^ 
practicallj voiceless and helpless employees. We asked Mr. Lukhoo in tl'a 
course of Lis evidence whether the following statement made by the non- 
official inombcrs of the Imperial Legislative Council in their letter addressed 
to Sir George Barnes, the then h^ember of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
in 1917, was true of British Guiana or not It is Imown facttliat the general 
body of Europeans in the colonies consider Asiatics as racially and funda- 
mentally inferior to them. MTion therefore such men obtained privileged 
control over Asiatics, the position of the latter is reduced to that of nfere 
cattle, and even the most humane planter does not succeed in lifting his Asiatic 
employee in the social and moral scale. So long as ruch a view conliimics to ho 
ontertaincrl by the European planters, no Indian who Las any regard for the 
moral well-being of Lis fellow men can possibly contemplate with equanimity 
a continuation of sucL a system of servi e Low ever modified and wLatover may 
be the safeguards devised for the protection of the servant Mr. Lukhoo 
stated, “ Of course, 'cattle’ is a strong word to tre but that is exactly what 
is thought of Indians here ”. He added that Indians were considered to 
be inferior in intolligoace to others, including the Negros. In confirmation 
of this fact, it may be stated that on (he sugar e tates, rarely Las an Indian, 
if my, been appointed to the prat cf an overseer the reason gii en for this being, 
as stated by one of the s ’.gar magnates that Indians could not be trusted in 
money matters ; altliougli on some of his omi estates white overseers have 
been guilty .on more than one occasion of misappropriation of c.state funds, 
As was admitted by Mr. Sherlock, avLo gave evidence before us on behalf of 
the Ch,ambor of Commerce, the sugar planters went to Scotland for oversecis 
bub came to India for labourers. It may be incidentally mentioned that in 
Scotland they do not grow sugarcane, while in India they do. Tlicmembeis 
belonging to races other than the East Indian, are appointed to these positions 
but not Indians. Similarly, in the various Government departments there arc 
over 38S posts carrying an annual salary of £150 and over. Only twenty-tliroo 
out of which are lie'd by Indians ; bat of those twenty-three appointments,, 
12 arc held by the interpreters in the '■ ' '' '■ ‘ In the Police, 

the Judicial or Executive line, there i ■ ■■ ■ ■ ” Deprlmenf 

there arc one permanent and t%vo temporary posts held by East Intlians. Ill 
the Educational Departraont rvhich looks after a population, 4.5 per cent of 
whom are East Indians, there is not a single East Indian in the higher grades, 
Even in the Immigration Department which has to deal almost cxpJusivcIy 
■with East Indian Immigrants, not one Indian has ever been, appointed as Dis- 
trict Agent, lot alone the highest posts. The jirevailing idea has been that the 
East Indian is fit to serve only as a labourer and nothing more. One of the 
cx-Govomors of the British Guiana publicly stated that because East Indians 
•were uneducated, they were such good kboureis. The prospect of remain- 
ing a labourer not only for himself, but also for his children and his child- 
ren’s children .seems to be, in the opinion of some persons, the utmost that an 
immigrant might aspire to. He has merely been looked upon as an efficient 
machine for labour. As one of the labourers has stated in written statement 
submitted to us, “ we have been treated like horses and are made to live m 
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• ra^iges, ho better than Rtel)!es ; but while there is a groom to look after the horso 
there is none to care for us 

124. Let us mention another small fact as showing that the Indians do 
not count for anything else except as labourers. On the Board of the Poor 
Lav.- Commissioners, llierc is not one single Indian although it manages the 
Alms House besides discharging other functions. This point was prominentl}" 
brought to our notice, by both Hindu and Muhammadan gontlemon that al- 
though Hindus and Muhammadans pay taxes just as other communities did, 
even in such a small matter, as the Board of Poor Law Commissioner.s, there 
was not one Indian ; and yet thc3' added, the number of Indi.an inmate.s in 
that institution was not inconsiderable. When we visited the Alms House 
we were surprised to note that the vegetarian diet meant for Indian inmates, 
and described in the printed schedule as the “ cooly diet ”, was less than the 
ordinary diet. We have no doubt that, had an Indian been on the Board of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, thi.s could never have been allowed for such a 
long time. The Ilon’ble lilr. Luckhoo thought that the number of Indians in 
public Services should be in proportion to their numerical strength ; and added 
that, unless this principle was recognised, a considerable doubt should remain 
in their minds as to whether their claims wmdd ever meet with due recognition. 
We would close the. subject after refening to two incidents. During the war 
when there was a shortage of medical ipen. and a number of posts in the Medical 
Department were vacant, the Surgeon-General of British Guiana advertised 
the posts in America, although American Degrees are not recognised within the 
British Empire. Dr. Mliarton, who was .a member of the Medical Board, 
suggested that instead of getting doctors from .America, tliej' might got qu.ali- 
fiod men from India, Nothing came ont of this proposal. Secondly, the 
Honourable Mr. Webber stated that although there was no statutorjf bar to 
the appointment of any qualified man, irrespective of race or creed, to the 
posts of Inspectors of Police, only Europeans were appointed because it was 
felt that the}' alone possessed the necessary social status. 

i25. rdtgion . — We note that Indi.ans are allowed liberty in the practice 
of their religious beliefs and worships, except in regard to two points to which 
we shall refer later on. We visited a certain number of the mosques and 
temples on the sugar estates, which had been built by the contributions 
raised by the immigrants themselves and liberal donations by the State author- 
ities. But Hindus are not allowed to cremate their dead, and similarly the 
marriages celebrated according to Hindu or Muhammadan customs are not 
regarded as lawful. With regard to the first point, it would be difficult 
to give a more glaring instance in support of our statement that the Immi- 
gration Department was laclcing in sympathetic understanding of Indian 
sentiment and feeling, than the statement made to us by the immigration 
authorities, that Hindus did not desire to cremate their dead. That they 
are quite ignorant of the strength of Indian sentiment on this point is borne 
out by the fact, that no less a man than Dr. AVharton, an Indian Christian, 
wanted to cremate the body of his father (Hindu) who had left instructions 
that after his death, his body was to be cremated; and had applied for per- 
mission which was declined on the ground that he could not do so under the 
law. Where Dr. Wli.arton failed, it is not- at all surprising that hundicdo 
MSSKHL 
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130. Cltildren imder 12 years should not be made to work in.“ Creole 
eangs” by the estate authorities. Tbe Planters’ Association are in principle 
favourable to the stoppage of child labour. Immigrant labourers considered 
it a real hardship that their children should be indirectly compelled to work 
in these, gangs. We feel that if only the existing provisions of the Educa- 
tion Ordinance are properly enforced and the offending parties prosecuted^ 
this practice will speedily come to an end. 

■ 131. The practice of getting agreements signed by labourers in an ob- 
jectionable form seems to be prevalent on some estates. The Planters’ 
Association, we are glad to note, is opposed to this practice ; and we hope 
that it will soon cease. 

132. Women, when engaged on cane-picking in trenches, have to stand 
in water up to theh knees and, at times, even above their waists. It is 
really a most objectionable practice which should immediately be put a stop 
to. 

133. There is no Labour Burenu or Arbitration Board to decide the . 
disimtes between labourers and managers regarding, the rates of wages and 
hours of work. Consequently, labourers have to go on sufioring until it 
becomes unbearable, when they go on strike, which may lead to friction 
and at times even to bloodshed. ' The planters’ ca.se is that on a differ-' 
cnce between a manager and labourers arising on this point, the immigration 
authorities always intervene, and that the)'’ do so with efiect, and further, ’ 
that the manager of a neighbouring estate is also sometimes requested to ' 
arbitrate. In either case, the labourers do not regard the award as' an im- 
partial one. An independent arbitrator or a body of arbitrators will be' in a 
better position to judge between the claims of the two parties ; and their ' 
decision will inspire far greater confidence among tbe labourers. 

134. There have been cases in v/bich men have been penalised for 
taking a prominent part in strikes caused by tbe disputes regarding the rates 
of wages. The cases of 5 such men were particularly brought to our notice ; 
and we found that the complaint was not altogether baseless. We are hopeful 
that iu view of the definite assurance publicly given by the Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, such men in future vall not be penalised. 

135. One of tbe most important points raised in tbe course of our enquiry 
relates to the appointment of an officer in the West Indies by the Govern- 
ment of India, to look after the affairs of the immigrant Indian population in 
British Guiana and the British AYest Indies. So long ago as 1875, the late 
Marquess of Salisbury, then Secretary of State for India, addressed to the 
Government of India a despatch in which he suggested that the Colonial Govern- 
ments should agree to receive and pay for a sufficient number of qualified agents 
to be appointed by the Government of India, from its own servants, who should 
be stationed at suitable places in the colonies. . They were to have the fullest 
opportunities of ascertaining the condition of the emigrants and of bringing 
to the immediate notice of the Colonial authorities eveiythiug which might 
in their judgment afford a reasonable gi'ound of complaint, furnishing at the 
same time to the Indian Government full reports of the condition of the Indians 
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resident in tLe colony. Tlie Government of India sent a replv to tfeiW. . 
Bliatcii m 1877, in the course of rvLich they made the foiloiving ob»afi«t» 
the above proposal 

“ It would, perhaps, be desirable to have in each Co'ony au oIr, 
appointed hy the Indian Government— hut paid for bv tie 
Colony — to look after the afiairs of the immigrants on out iatil 
in the manner proposed ; but we apprehend that the wliry 
necessary to secure n properly qualified official for so rcspoa- 
Bible a post (the functions of which might be in many case 
extremely disagreeable and calling for ranch tact aal 
decision) would not be small and would add conaiderably tu tk 
pvetent cost of emigration, of which the Colonies ate already 
inclined to complain. In all hut the larger Colonies, the cost ci 
such an appointment would piobahly be* prohibitory, IVc arc 
disposed to think that the requirements of the case would bo 
suiRciently, and in some respect s better, met by the periodicnl 
deputation from India of an officer acquainted with the biisinrss 
of emigration to visit the .several Colonies which receive Itidiaa 
emigrants, both British and foreign. The report of such au 
olhcer would, in our opinion, sufficiently supplement the somets 
of information already at our disposal, and the coat of Ids depu- 
tation, which would only be occasional charge, might be dcbilcil 
to the revenues of India.” (Fide the Beport of the Sanderson 
Committee, page 11, paragraph 38,) 


After tills reply from the Indian Governmeut, the proposal wa.s dropped ; 
and nothing seems to liavc been done in this direction- foi a long lime. The 
Government of India, however, deputed m the early nineties Dr. Cumins, 
and in 1913-14, Messis. McNcilland Chimmnnlal to visit the vanon.s colonics 
which were engaged in reel uiting Indian emigrants undei indenture, llhen the 
Nunan-Lucldioo deputation from British Guiana came to India in 19l9-'.tl, 
tliey once again part forwaul the Salisbuiy pioposa! with leferance to tlicit 
colony, and c.vprcsscd on bcbalf of their Gor eminent their svillingncss to pay 
the expenses ot such an officer from India. The latest scheme placed before 
us for consideration by the British Guiana Govciimient also eonteraplates 
the ajipointmcnt of such an official. The Indian witnesses in British Guiana 
strongly pre.ssed on us the desirability of this jiroposa! being adopted at 
an early date. Tlie Hoiioiiinblc Mr. Lnckhoo speaking on_ behalf of the 
Indian community, laid great cmjihasis on it, and urged that if the prcpoEuI 
should prove acceptable to the Goveniraeut of India, he would hko to suggest 
that this officer should be anlndian. Indians in the colony were imaturaoufly 
of opiiuion that an Indian from India alone should be appointed, B o note 
that under the latest Indian Emigration Act, the Governor-Genera m 
Council is empowered to make sudi appointments. ’ The ofneer Shou no 


of looking after the interests of 


IndmnB in British Guiana, Jaitnnca and 
TriBidad. We rccoinmcnd the appointment of siicJj an 
date ; it would not only enable tlic Governiaent of India to 
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' touch with their nationals in those far-off places, but also facilitate con- 
siderably an early solution of the many outstanding problems in those colonics. 

Section VIII. — Education. 

13 1 . British Guiana had, in 1920, 22-1 aided elementary schools imparting 
i instruction lo 35,000 pupils, of wliom about 8,500 or 24 per cent, of the total 
' niunber on rolls were East Indians. {Vide Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1920.) The State gives special grant-in-aid to those schools that 
teach an Indian vernacular to East Indian pupils ; and many schools are tak- 
ing advantage of tliis offer. It is interesting to note that an Ordinance was 
passed as early as 187C, makmg elementary education compulsory in the Colony 
for children between the ages of 5 and 12 years and living within the radius 
of two miles from a school ; but the number of schools even at the present 
time is insuliicieut to accommodate more than 50 per cent, of the children of 
the compulsory school age. Under another Ordinance (1919), the employ- 
ment during school-hours of children under 12 years, is an offence punishable 
with fine. {Vide appendix XI). The number of children of compulsory school 
age, is given iii the last Census Report of 1921 as 49,000 ; and on the same basis, 
the number of such children of East Indian parentage works out, in round 
figures, at 19,000, of wliom less than 50 per cent, are receiving instruction 
of some sort ; and, in the case of the Black and colomed races, at 23,500, all 
of whom are practically at school. 

117. Caiises of ilUlcracij among East Indians. — Out of every 19 children 
belonging to this community, who must receive, under tire law, instruction for 
seven years, 1 1 children are permitted by the State to grow up in illiterac)’- ; u’bile 
almost every Negro or Coloured child is found to be at school. Two reasons are 
usually assigned lor this state of educational backwardness of the community. 
The first reason is that the Indian parent, being illiterate himself, does not 
realize the benefits of literacy, and, therefore, prefers Ms child’s workintr in a 
creole gang on the sugar estate to Ms or her going to school. And, secondly, 
as the estate authorities are anxious to have child-labour for their creole "anus 
no serious notice is taken of this breach of the law on the part of the East 
Indian parents. That the Indian, wlio is himself illiterate, should dislike the 
idea of sending his child to school is true, just as illiterate parents all the world 
over have generally been, or are, opposed to the education of their off sprinu. 
But there is another a.spect to this question. Several labourers told us, when 
asked about it, that as “ book nectar does not satisfy the cravings of a hungry 
stomach,” they are compelled by their poverty to send their cMldren of tendir 
age to earn on an estate rather than learn at school. Therefore, while it is 
possible to S3unpatbise with the parents’ point of view, it is reallj* difficult to 
appreciate the apathetic attitude taken up bj' the authorities in a matter of 
such serious importance. In tMs connection, it may he mentioned that 
although the employment during school hours of a child of school-goinu a^e 
renders his employer liable to punishment, practically no notice seems to have 
been taken of such breaches of the law bj' the estates. ^ 

133. WJiat East Indians in British Guiana say. — The following observations 
of a U'cU informed and responsible publicist, who is himself an East Indian, 
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inaj- be taken as embo'dying, ^rbafc the educated section of liie cominnintj 
thinks of the attitude of the authorities on this important question ; — 

“ The moral welfare of the labourer hardly counted in the policy of the 
employer. He was generally regarded as a mncliine cajjahle of 
exerting only so much man-pov/er for certain ends, "IVilh him 
it was only worJc, rvork, — worlc liketlio woma7i in Hood’s ‘ Song 
of the Shirt, — till tlic heart is sick, and the brain bonumhed as 
well as the weary hand.’ Legal regulations for ensuring hia 
general well-being certainly existed, but the machinorj’- responsi- 
ble for their dne observrance was miserably inadequate and un- 
satisfactory, The educational interests of his children received 
but scant attention, so scant indeed as to liave implied cul- 
pability in a high degree on the part of our educational author- 
ities. Wiat must wc think of a so-called paternal Govern- 
ment, wliich tolerate", if not actually encourages, astate of affairs 
in which wc find that out of some 20,000 childien of Indian parent- 
age, wlio should be attending school, only about C,C0O do to, 
and this desjuto the presence in the Education Ordinance of llio 
compulsory attendance clause 1 Tlie only reasonable explana- 
tion for this is tliab the Government does not wish to see a literate 
Indian population ; or it may Lc that in the interest of a certain 
class of employers of labour it recognizes the expediency of 
Iceopiug these people at such a mental standard as lo make them 
practically incap<ablc of extending their outloole, beyond tlio 
field of agricultural labour. Even at the present moment, 
many of us arc painfully aware of an atrociously iniquitous 
niovcinont on foot to conserve and utilise the Indian child life 
of the Colony, for labour purposes on sugar plnjitntions ; and a 
fcupuio and conniving Government is supposed to bo looking on 
quite coniplacojiUy.” (FeA; Mr. J. Rohoman’s article on “The 
Creole of East India ” published in the Progress No. of the 
“ Timhcri ” of British Guiana, page 103). 

139. Scliooh, tmdciiominationaL — Another noticeable feature of the educa- 
tional system is that it is practically under tiie management and control of 
Christian missionaries. Tlaere are no schools run by Government ; and though 
there is a conscience clause in the Educational Code, it is so worded that Hindu 
nncl Mohaminadon children have necessarily to receive religious instruction 
according to the Christian faitli. The fact that education in the colony is in 
the han<& of the Cdn'istian Missionaries, appears to have had its origin in the 
belief that thereby the conversion to Christianity of the Asiatic Immigrants — ■ 
Indian as well as Chinese — would be accelerated. The Eoyal Commission of 
1871, after showing that very few converts were being made, and pointing out 
that there was no hope of a wave of Chiistlanity flowing backwards to Asia 
from the colony, stated, “ it is well that this {i.e., the unlikelihood of making 
converts to Christianity from among the Hindus and Chinese races) should be 
acknowledged ; because so long as it is fashionable to believe the contrary, 
the idea operates to prevent the State from assisting and prompting the^ work 
which is really open to it.” {Vide the report of the Royal Conunission of 
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JS7], page Bf. paragraph 809.) Although thia note ol Avarning Tvaa sonndetJ 
Eo far back ns the year 187 1 , wo rogtei to find that tha missionary still coni innoS 
to monopolise a field which should have been left, as .suggested by the said 
Commission, to the school-master. And the conscquence.s of pcr.sistcnco in 
this mistaken policy have hceu most disastron.s, so far as the education of 
the Indian children is concerned. A number of parents, we were informed, 
Would let their children grow up in ignor.ance rather than run the ri.sk ol their 
heing converted aa a remit of attending mw^iotr schools. In them cirenm- 
stances, it would seem to be only jn.st and fair for the State itself to run schools 
on undenominational lines, so that in the matter of education at any rate 
Indian children should enjoy equal facihtic.s— not in theory onlyns in the past, 
hutalsD in practice— along with the children of other cmnmunitic.s. This pro- 
posal, if adopted, would not impose any additional fiiiancml harden on Gov- 
ernment, as at the pre.sent time all current evpensoB of the aided iustitulions 
are paid out of the goncr.-iI revenues. 

110. Jnslruction poor in tjiialiln anH Schooh nnclrnn. — Wc \nsited a nninl or 
of schools in diflerent part.s of the country and two things .specially sfniek u.s 
in what wc faw. First, the quality of instruction seemed to he very poor; 
andsccondly, most of the schools wore very unclean. Wc give below fno ex- 
tracts from the two reports hr Hr. Hose, who vr.is in charge of the niedic.a) 
inspection of seliool.s in the city of GeorgcToivn ami on the Ka.stCoasf Dcwcnira 
from 1917 to 1920. 11c examined in nil over l.OOn children from 28 schools. 
His reports are valuable, and reveal a deplorable .slate of things. In the 
course of his report dealing with the city of George Town, he write.s about the 
sanitary conditions in the schools ns follows;— 

'‘Most of the .schools arc cssctitidly one-rooni huildinsrs raised from 
the ground with another room below, about one foot from tho 
ground, npparonlly enclosed nftenv.irds as the need for nevommo- 
dation increased. Thcreis nonttempt of chis-'-room iieeommo- 
dation in theac two rooms, the l.-aching of n'! theclasses is e.irried 
out, vdth a re-sult peculiarly disconcert iiig to the medical inspec- 
tor and othcra ong.tged in the exnmi;ti\tion of clitldivm, since in 
the majority of the .schools thcic wav no private room, in wljirli 
the examination could be c.irrieJ out. Indeed in one Etriking 
case we found it difficult to thread our way through tho multi- 
plicity of pujiiln and benches to the exit. 

" The yards vaiy in sixe, but arc almost universally unworthy of tho 
namo of plnyground.s. They ate inadequuto in f.iro and in mativ 
cases neglected and covered with rul)bi'!h ami dchrii; in .some 
Bchools I found no receptacle for refuse, nor was tint ncoessiiv- 
for fiiifli an article in .my degrc-c recognised. Some, however 
sverc remarkably clean and tidy. 

“ The drainage, as a rule, wnfl very unsati.sfnrtory, and in the rainy 
weather, some of the ynrd.s rc.scmblrd quagmires rather than 
grounds in wlijch cliildrca could be nftorded fneilitias for Jicjdlfiy 
outdoor e.\Trcif>o 



“ There is nn more unpleasant chapter in tlie stor}’ of the insanitary 
conditions of tlieso scliools than that '(\liich is concenied with 
the arrangements for the disposal of excreta.” (As regards tiic 
conditions of urinals and privies, we have already given tins 
extract from Dr. Rose’s Report in Section V under Public Health.) 

341, And a.$ regards schools in Denierara, his testimony runs as follows : — 
“ It may bo said, however, that the conditions in these schools present 
an even giaver aspect tlian in the City schools described in a 
previous report. Drinking water is derived from vats or fiom 
so-called ' swoot-wator ’ tronchos, the vats being cither inade- 
tpntely coveicd or not coveicd at all. One school was blessed 
with 2 cups, most piovidod with none at nil ; where one ou]i is 
shared among 100, would seem, however, to bo a healthier pro- 
ceduie than to use the hand.s as a drinlring enp, as most of the 
ciiiidren do. In one school the gutters were in such a state of 
disiepaii that no water ran into the vat. Some of the latrines 
were pitlatiines and some weie latrines over open trencho.s. 
In tno cases at the time of my visit, the trenebes were quite dry, 
nncl the latrines resolved themselves into dilapidated rmt-lioiwes 
over shallow depress oils m which heaps of Imccs made them- 
soh'cs obvious to the channels of both eye and nose. In another 
cnt-G, though the ncrommodation nominally fulfilled the require- 
ments of the Code, one of the com]iartinen1,s for the boys was in 
so gmvc a state of disiepair, tliat it could not be used ; whiio 
one of tlie girls’ comjiartmcnts iras conijilclcly liloehcd by the 
trunic of a tree, and has been so for some days when I o.xaminerl 
the latrines and drew the attention of the school-master to it. 
Another was spattered witli dried fmces on the floor, sent, door 
and sides. Such a condilion of things reflects giavc discicdit 
on all coiiceined, and not the least grave aspect of tlie matter 
is the ajiparent failure of some teachers to realise the far-reaching 
importance of such conditions in their schools.” 

14? Sc/ioolf 0)1 the c.sfe/cs.— We should like to state our opinmn that what 
Dr. Rose Eny.s of the schools of George Town is cqnaWy Ime, !oi all intents and 
purposes, of the schools in different parts of the Colony. As regards the schools 
on the estalcs.what was said of them by the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1871 is, in our opinion, equally true at the present time. They said, “ Where- 
ever we had the opportunity of inspecting the schools upon estates we did so, 
with the result of finding the ciucalion of OiecooUe cln'ldTcn,an'lcven their attend- 
ance, to he rather a thing desired than effected.”*- (The italics are ours.) 

143. Number of Indian teachers small . — The number of East Indian 
teachers is very small ; only 21 out of a total of 939 teachers being of this 
community. It is to be hoped that in future an increasing number of odiica- 
ted East Indian.s will be attracted to this profession. It was suggc.sfGd that 
in order to give an impetus to the spread of education among the East Inuiairs 


*Vule Kcpoit of tiiQ Koyal Coinuiissjon, IS71, jwgo Iti, jiaragnipli i)00. 
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it would be desirable to adopt measures similar to those that have been taken 
in regard to the education of Mussulmans in India. Another proposal was also 
put forward by Indian witnesses, particularly Mr. Luckhoo, viz., that in ^^ew 
of the urgent necessity of accelerating the progress of lifcerac}’- amongst them, 
it was desirable that the number of Indian teachers should very largely be in- 
creased, by importing them from India, if necessary, as was contemplated in 
the Nunan-Luckhoo Scheme. We doubt not that if action on some such lines 
was taken, it would have a most beneficial effect on the education of tEe Indian 
community. 

144. Notwithstanding the fact that there is considerable scope for extension 
and improvement, it must be admitted that the system of Elementary Educa- 
tion in British Guiana is fairly satisfactory. So far as the provision for Second- 
ary Education is concerned, there is only one High School for the whole colony — • 
the Queen’s College Avhich prepares .students for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
For higher education there are no facilities available in the colony ; and' the 
students have to go out of the colony to qualif}’- themseh'es for the Bar, etc. 
There is one Government Industrial School for the instruction and training 
of vagrant and juvenile offenders. The majority of inmates are trained in 
Agriculture. A small number of boys are also trained there as carpenters, 
tailors, and bakers. 


Section IX. — Political Status, 

145. Our terms of reference require us to report whether any furtl er 
guarantees in respect of the status of Indian Immigrants are necessar)'^ before 
emigration is re-opened. We were also asked to consider the tno alternative 
forms of the Draft Ordinance, which is contemplated by the British Guiana 
Government, in order to declare by legislation the existing political equality of 
Indians with other British subjects in the colony. Before dealing vith these 
points, we think it desirable to give a brief sketch of the British Guiana Consti- 
tution Ordinance of 1891 as modified by subsequent ordinances ; so that the 
problem of the political status of Indians in Biritish Guiana may be jrropcrly 
grasped and its practical bearings brought out. 

146. Co}islitutio7i of British Guiana . — The constitution of British Guiana 

is unique in the world. It is not that of a Crown colony, neither can it be 
described as that of a Dominion. The “ elective majority ” in the Combined 
Court exercises practically full control over the budget ; but in matters of 
legislation the will of the Executive is supreme. This divorce between finan- 
cial control and executive power has not, broadly speaking, led to many 
dead-locks, and the S 3 'stem seems to be working on the whole in a satisfactory 
manner ; but it is not necessary for us to say whether this device of two-fold 
check and counter-check is not likely to develop caution on the one hand, and 
want of responsibility on the other, resulting in the retardation of progre.ss. 
We have thought it advisable to make a passing reference to this aspect of the 
constitution, onlr- because on more than one occasion responsible per.sons in 
British Guiana ascribed to it mo.st of the ills, such as lack of drainage and 
irrigation, or the insanitar}’^ conditions, from which Indians along with other 
communities weio suffering. ' 

ilSsEHL. 
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147. TliP roproscntativo of flic Oown and tlie E’cennfire irad M 

adrainisfration is tlio Governor, rvlio Lolds office dwingrije Sovereign’s pbi 
Biire, and is responsible to tbe Colonial Office, ° 

(2) E'feruike OoitnciL — Ifc is President of tbo Executive Cotincil, 
consisiiiig of the Colonial Secretarj, the Attoincy-Genaal rad 
such other persons as way be appointed from time to time Ijy 
•» the King. No salary is, hoirevcr, paid to these Councillors «j 
such. The Council is purely advisory, as the expression “ Go\ et- 
nor-in-Council ” means the Governor acting with, but not neces- 
sarily in accordance rvith the advice of, the Executive Council. 

(2) Couii of Polio /. — The diainher which deals exclusively uilh legis- 

lative measures is called the Court of Policy. It is composed of 
the Governor, seven official members and eight elected non- 
officials. As the Governor can give a casting vote in addition 
to the one which he has as an ordinary member, there le a standing 
official majority of one in the Court. Its power to pass laws la 
subject to the veto of the Grown and to the power of the croun 
to pass by Order in Council Ordinances which cannot he altered 
hy the Court of Policy. 

(3] Combined Court of Policj;.— While the laws arc passed by the Court, 

it has no authority over the money Bills which are considered 
and passed only by the Combined Court of Policy which, hoiv- 
ever, lias no voice in measures other than tlie financial ones. 
The Combined Court consists of the Gorernor, the other mora- 
bers of the Court of Policy and si.x additional elected members 
who are known as financial representatives. Thtor Pjerc is 
a standing non-officifl majority of .six in the Coinbinetl Court; 
and tho popular element can cxeieisc fairly complete control 
over the raising of taxes and the voting of supplies. ^ Both the 
non-otlicial members of tire Court and the Financial Ilei)ie‘'on- 
tatives hold office for five years, but are eligible for re-clecticn. 
Both are elected at one .sml tlie s.ame time ; and the same oleo- 
torato returns both classes of memhers, 

148. Qualifications of Vclc'S. — lib’cry male British subject can become 

a voter if he satisfies cor tarn conditions. 

A voter must — 

(a) have attained the age of 21 years, 

(b) be under no legal incapacity, 

(c) know how to read and write some language ami 

(d) have not received wtlhiii 12 months previous to rcgislralion any 

relief from public or parochial funds. 

In addition, be must porsoss certain pnoporty or income gualificationa. 

A person residing in a coimty may be rcgisteixd as a voter h he— 

(1) owns 3 acres of laud or a house of the amuul lenta! \ahie of at 
86‘ dollars, or 
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(2) has taken on rent at least 0 acres of land or n house of the annual 

rental of 192 clollais, or 

(3) enjoys an annual income or salar}' of tfO dollars, coupled with C 

months’ prcvicus residence in the county, or 

(4) pays direct luxes of at least 20 dollars couiilcd with residence. 

But in a city or toun, only tho.se persons who— 

(1) own a hou.se or a house and land of the annual rental of not le.ss than 

SCO dollars, or 

(2) occupy a house of an annual rental of at least 120 dollars, or 

(3) po.ssesx a yearly income of 460 <lol!ars, or 

(4) ])ay annunll}’ direct, ta.xe.s of 20 dollars, coupled with G nionths’ 

y prevdouB rc.sidenco, 

arc eligible for rcgistrjition. 

149. The quiilifications of a voter ni.ay l:o summarized ns literacy ntid the 
possca'-'ion of property or income of a .specified minimum value. It is not 
necessary to give in detail the qiialiriention.s i f a candidate for the Court or the 
Combined Court. Two other fact.s of great .‘ignificance from the Indian jioint 
of view may be mentioned here. Find, every voter hn.s to upitly to the regis- 
tering officer to be rc^pidered as n voter, before hia name can be entered on the 
voters’ register, and a somewhat complicated j)rocediire is laid down in this 
connection. Secondly, though a voter is rcquiird to rc.ad and urile some 
langiiage, cither Europcnii or sSsialic, all the papers, inehiding hallot papers, 
arc piinled only in I'higlish. It is worthy of note that .^ir. l.ueichoo i.s the 
only Eii.st Indian v.ho has been rctuund to the Comhined Court, nhile not 
a single Indian has up till now sal in the Court ol I’olicy. 

loO. Vcfir-t . — According to the last rcn."us report, the total mimher of 
voters ill the, colony is nhout ri,r,00 ; made up of .903 Eurojicaus, 482 Portu- 
gue.»e, 9G Chine-so, 3,300 hl.acks and coloured, and only 428 I'kast Indi.ans. 
Or, to put it differently, wc may .say that, roughly siicnhing, out of every ICO 
vot'-rs, GS arc Mack and coloured, 11 Kumpeau.'--, 10 Porlugu('.‘'e and only 8 
Fast Indians, Tlierc are, roughly, 80,000 adult males ; of whom the hlacki? 
and coloured number 38,000, and 41.000 arc Iri'lian.s. Of the. total adult 
male pojiulationof thcKuropenii race, 43*7 percent, are on the voters’ li.st, uhilu 
in the case of Chinese, the Portuguese, tlic bind; end the coloured, the Ggiiuss 
are If '8, 19, and 8’8 per cent, resjicctive!}'. But only one percent, of the 
adult male, jiopulation of liie Indian community aie legi.sleied ns voteir, 
Tlii.s fact adds jjoinl to the conlenlion of the, Knsl Indian.s that their (<in- 
mnnity, to borrow tlic language of the Indian section of the Coloniziition 
Committee, has been jiractically disfranchised. 

151. CauFr.i (if low mnnher of Indian footers.— Several cnu.ses have been 
assigned for this extremely low number of Indian voters, among whidi may 
be mentioned the following; — 

(o) Unlike the Negio, the Indian is said to have no taste for politics. 

(h) lie is eoti^’cly disrooraged by rertiiMi influential mis.sioiiarie.s fiom 
tul.'ing p-irt in politics ; and iia tliey uic believed to be siiieeto 



well-'iM'slicrh of Hie Tntlidii roninnmlty, tliey me able lo ^xercrao 
tlieir ujlJuenee siiccessfully in tlns> direction. Wc li.ive discubscd 
tin's point witli some of tlmsc persons. ivJio, tbcnisolvos unasked, 
toM U.S tliat tliey hnd been dihsiiading Indians from talcing an 
active interest in politics. 

(c) Wilde Indians enjoy theoretical equality, most of them arc, for 
all practical purposes, disfranchised ; os, being illiterate, they 
cannot become voters, even if they are otherwise qualified, 

(cl) Even when tliey are literate (i e , they can write and raad some 
Indian language), they are piactic.dly disfrauch'ised, as the 
voting paper?, etc , arc all printed only in Engli.sh. Eor tliis 
reason, n huge number of literate and qualified Indians do not 
cnie lo get (hem.selves registeiocl as vofceis, 

(c) The procedure for the registiation is compLcated and troublesome. 

152. As regards («), there is some truth in the statement that the Indians 
on the 11 hole Lave Litlieito not been very kci-nly interested in politics. Men 
iilio liad to live dining the peiiod of indenture, for at least .fi years, in the 
Molds of Mr. Gokhale, under conditions boidering on semi-slavery, could 
not be evpccted to turn pohticwns imniediaicly on regaining freedom. But to 
ft far gre.ater extent have the other causes enumor.ited above been lusjiotisihle 
lor keeping them aiiny from pohtica The influence of missionaries of thft 
trim referred to m (6) has largely contributed towards it. Tlie causes alluded 
io in ((/) and (o) Lave not boon nientionod now foi the first time For instance, 
ill 1015, the then Imniigiation Agent General commented in his report for that 
year on the fact that there iverc so few Indian voters ; and laid emphasis among 
olheis on (c) and (a’) as lieing the leasons on account of which so few Indians 
caicd lo get tlicraselves icgisteied, or nluch prevented them from applying 
for registration. 

15'I 'Bmeche.o rur/geMc^ — In vdeiv of the above, a good man.!' proposals, 
emanatnig fiom various qiiartcus, liave been put foniard with the avowed 
object of securing to the Indian coiiimniuty in both the Courts representation 
connnousurate with theii numerical strength, and adequate for the protection 
of their vested rights and sjiccial interests. Nomination, communal repie- 
santat.ion with a separate electorate, a combination of tlie two, and propor- 
tional represent.ation of various eoniinunities, uitb a genoial register, have 
been advocated at one time or another. Some of those proposals have been 
coupled with the suggestion that the clauses in the constitution, relating to 
the qualifications of a voter as well t-s to the pioecdiue for the registraffon of 
voters and the rccoi-ding of votes, should be bo amended Ihat the Indians 
would be placed on a footing of practical equality with other races in the 
colony. It is not necessary to agree with any of theso recommendations, in 
O'dcr to realize either the persistence or the importance of the problem. Tlie 
Indians represent a separate and distinct race in the colony ; and both as 
labourers on the estates and in virtue of the fact that they constitute an over- 
wlielming majority of yicc growers, they ha v'e special cia<.s interests W safeguard. 

There are 95,000 Hindus and 18,000 Mohainmadoiis, whose foiths, customs and 

usages cannot be said to have received— not oMiug to any want of sympathy 
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but merely from a lack of knowledge on tlic part of others who profess a 
different faith — that consideration which would perhaps have been shown in 
an abundant measure, if there had been spokesmen in the Court of Policy and 
the Combined Court, to represent their point of view, when measures affecting 
them were on the legislative anvil. Looked at from any point of view, the 
• claim of the community for a fair and adequate representation appears to be 
incontestable. It becomes overwhelmingly strong, when the services which 
they have rendered to the colony arc borne in mmd. It is admitted on all 
hands that but for them, the sugar industry of the colony would have collapsed 
j’oars ago ; and that they have saved the colony from utter ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. Not only have they proved to be the mainstaj' of the sugar industry, 
but they have also contributed materially towards the development and 
exploitation of the colony, by building up the rice industry, and that under the 
most adverse circumstances. They have cleared jungles and converted 
marshy swamps into rice fields. In the words of Dr. Cropper of the Canadian 
Mission, who has been working as a missionar}' in British Guiana for more than 
25 years, “ Without the labour of the East Indian, the colony would to-day 
have been little more than a mangrove swamp fringed with courida bush.” 
Yet the men who have to play so important a part in the economic life of the 
colony have practically beeu ^Yithout any representation during the last 85 
years. Surely, neither justice nor expediency can be pleaded for continuing 
indefinitely the existing system, as suggested by the Hon’ble Jlr. Webber 
and others. That being so, it is surprising that neither the Sanderson Com- 
mittee (1910) nor the Hon’blo Major Wood and his colleagues who visited the 
West Indies in 1922, while recogni.sing the justice of the Indi.an claim in 
Trinidad in the matter of representation in the legislature, should have 
made any analogous recommendations in respect of the Indians in British 
Guiana, although in the latter they form 45 per cent of the population, while 
in the former they are less than 33 per cent. 

154. Oi/r pro]iosah . — Coming to the specific proposals that have been 
made and to which w'c have already referred, we should like to make our own 
po.sition clear in regard to two of them. Wc are not in favour of nomination 
or communal representation. We are in favour of dropping the literacy test 
and otherwise modifying the present system to the following extent ; — 

(«) Instead of requiring every person desirous of being registered as a 
voter to apply to the Eegistcring Officer, it should be the duty of 
the Government to prepare a preliminary list of all eligible 
voters in the first instance ; and 

(6) The ballot-papers should be printed in such a way as to make it 
easy for all voters, literate and illi. orate, to record their votes. 

155. If the suggestion [a) is adopted, the procedure for preparing the list 
of voters in British Guiana will be brought into line wdth the practice followed in 
the United Kingdom and India. Already, in British Guiana a similar method 
is in vogue in the preparation of the list of jurors. As regards {b), the present 
practice is admittedly uTong ; as it places those voters who do not know 
English at a serious disadvantage in recording their votes. His Excellency 
the Governor Avas good enough to tell us that steps would be taken at an early 
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<date to ensure that the names of the candidates are printed in the princip.-,! 
indiau languages along with English on the voting slips.' We sliould hoinnef 
prefer the placing of a dot of a distinct colour against the name of oac'i can- 
didate, which may continue to be printed in English ; or, if scfwiate ballot 
boxes be provided for each candidate, that each box is colouied differently. 

156. Dropping of h'ferarg icst suggested.— A b the above pronosals (o) and 
(6) are in the nature of details, we do not anticipate anv difKouity in their 
being adopted, especially when it is xemembored that they vill benefit all 
communities aliice. Their adoption by itself will not improve the position ol 
the Indians materially, unless the proposal for the dropping of the literae,v 
tost is also adopted. We regret to say that a very large number of East 
Indians in the colony, who may satisfy the property or income test, arc de- 
barred from exercising tfie vote on the ground of illiteracy alone. And, yet, 
they pay taxes and arc affected by the larvs of the colony as much as 'any 
other community. If our proposal be not found acceptable, the cxistin'o 
inequality null be perpetuated indefinitely. We have alrc,ady pointed out that 
in British Guiana, the State has not befen able to provide a snfncient nmnhci of 
schools for all children of the compulsoiy school age, although more than 45 
years ago, an Ordinance making elementary education compulsory was placed 
on the statute hook. Apart from this fact, there has been a deploiable in- 
difference on the part of the authorities towards the education of the children 
of the Indian community. Jlore than three generations have passed since the 
first batch of Indians landed in British Guiana ; and we find that the per- 
centage of children at school in the case of the Indian community is lowest, vhen . 
compared \vith that of the other comimmit'os. I'he charge is therefore not made 
without some justice that the State hasfaiicd in its duty towards tlicra. The pre- 
sent illiteracy of the Indians being thus the fault of the Colonial Government, to 
deny the franchise to them on that ground would be tantamount to penalizing 
them for the fault of the State. Indian representatives went so far a.s to b »y 
that, if they had had their own representati%ms in the two Courts, they would 
not have been in such a sorry plight; and tliey fear that any further delay in 
remo\Tng this disabilit}’^ will have the undoubted consequence of retarding the 
whole progress of the community. Tlie objection that an illiterate voter k of 
necessity inferior in commonsenso and shrewdness to an average voter who 
just knows how to read and write, can scarcely be regarded as of any weight, 
especially in the case of those immigrants %vho have shovm such remarkable 
enterprise and initiative in a far-off land and amidst strange surroundings. 
We are comdneed that until a fair and adequate representah'on is secured to 
the East Indian communit)’’ of British Guiana, the present .state of backward- 
ness Avill be perpetuated ; and, Avjthout committing ourselves to any particular 
method by Avhich the desired end may be achieved, avc earnestly press for an 
early consideration of this question, so that a satisfactory solution of it may be 
arrived at as soon as possible. In our opinion, this is the crux of - the Indian 
problem in British Guiana ; and on its decirion, it is pointed out, depends 
W'hether in future the East Indian of British Guiana is to ho a seif -respecting 
and self-reliant citizen, or whether he is to remain a serf, a mere iewei of Avood 
and draAver of Avater, gs he has been up till now. 
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157. To miotlior and a small matter iii this connection, a pas.sing reference 
may be made. Tlicre is a provision in the Ordinance relating to the llwnici- 
paiity of George Tonn which requires the voter to be able to rend and write 
English in addition to the property or income qualifications. Tliis obviously 
operates against tliose Indians who can rend and write some language other 
than English, and renders tlus Ordinance even less liberal than the Constj- 
fntion Ordinance. His Excellency the Governor, was, liowevcr, pleased to 
assure us that this anomaly would soon be removed, by amending the Ordi- 
nance. 

158. In regard tothc Declaratory Ordinance, the suitability or otherwise o^ 
which wc were asked to examine, we are of opinion that one on the linc.s sug- 
gested b}' the Government of India will be very suitable and its pa.ssing advant- 
ageous to Indian-s. (IVdc Appendix Xn.) We further suggest that the Ordi- 
nance should make it clear that no land shall be reserved, now or hereafter, for 
an}' community or shall be leased on such terms to an individual ora corpora- 
tion, as will have the effect of e.xcluding Indians merely on racial grounds 
from enjoying equal rights with others. Moreover, if the proposal for a West 
Indian Federation materializes at any time, the Government of India should 
request the Colonial OtSce to give an undertaking that the s^d Declaratory 
Ordinance shall be.ombotlicd in the Federal Constitution. 

Section* X. — MAnuiACK. 

159; PresMt Marriage Enu'. — In addition to the General Mnrringn Law of 
tl.c Colony, special provi.sion is made for Immigrants in Part X of tlie Immigra- 
tion Ordinance 18of 1891 < a copy of which is appended (.Appendi.x XYI). Under 
it the Immigration Agent General keeps a Registerof Immigrants found to bo 
married at tlic lime of tbeir arrival (these marriages include those of spou.sos 
v.-l!n arrive in separate ships.) Another Register of Marriages contracted iu 
the colony is also kept. Immigrants may be married by ; — 

(1) A Jlagislratc, 

(2) A Christian Minister, or 

(8) A Priest .of the immigrants’ religion. 

IGX Indian marriage/! invalid ndlhmit Rrgislralion. — In all cases a certifi- 
cate from tlic immigration department is required, showing tliat there is no 
impediment to the union.; but only in the case of a mnrringc solemnized by 
tlic Prie.st. doc.s the failure to obtain beforehand such a certificate, invalidate 
the marriage. With the object of removing this anomaly as well ns of 
making Uniform the civil' requirements in all the three casc,s, PnrtXoUho 
Immigration Ordinance 18 of 1891 has been rcvi.scd (Appendix XIII) and 
Bimplillcd into a proposed Marriage Ordinance for A.siatics, wliicli lias not yet 
been placed before, tbc legislature. Most of the marriages would have been 
valid but for the omission to obtain the certificate. Tlic acting Immigration 
Agent General has prepared a note rolnting. to the law governing mnniuges 
among immigrants (r/dc Appendix XIV &, XV) from which the loHoWinrf 
e.xtract will be in place : — ° 

“The c/Iect of an illegal maniage of course is that children of such 
a marriage arc illegal and in some ca.scs may fail to inherit tho 
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Even if registration of marriages be insisted upon for one reason or an- 
other, it slioiild be dearly stated that the failure to do so would in no wise affect 
the validity of such unions. The Indians, Hindus as well as Mohammadnns, 
brought to our notice the anomalous position in which they were placed under 
the present law, and strongly pressed for the recognition of Indian marriages 
celebrated according to their respective religious ceremonies and customs as 
lawful. The Government of the Colony lias given repeated assurances to the 
Government of India that it is the established policy of British Gui.ana to 
allow fidl liberty to the immigrants in the exeicisc of their religious beliefs and 
practices. It is hardly necessary for us to point out that the law of mnriingc 
and inheritance which governs Hindus or Mussalmans is their per.=onal law ; 
and wherever the}' go, they are bound by the same law. The responsibility 
on the part of the Governments of tho.se colonic.s for allowing such immigrants 
^ the full and unrestricted liberty of observing tbeir personal law, is far greater 
bccau.se Indians have gone there not of their own accord, but at the inmtaticn 
andatthec.vpenscof their Govcinments. Illorcover, the recognition of such 
m.arriiges will in no way interfere with the right.s of the other communities. 
We hav'c deliberately refrained from dwelling upon the grave moral injury 
that the present law has been inficting upon the community. We la}' sj'ccial 
stress on the urgent necessity of an early fcoliition of this question which is of 
long standing, and vitally atTects the social well-being of the East Indian Com- 
munity in British Guiana. 

Sectiox XI. — Rr.i'ATr.i.vTiox. 

163. Ntmhcr oj Ttcpatriatefi to Ivdirt from 7.97.3 in W21 . — The niinb'r of 
rcpatri.atas from Brithh Guiana from 1913 to 1021 was 1 917, of whom 1,20.9 
left for Ind'a in the 5 'cnra 19I3-M. Owing to the war, the de.‘ patch of repatri- 
ated immigrants to India had to be stopped for five yeans from 1911-18. Erom 
1919, TC[ntriation was ro.sumed, S09rotuining in 1919, 2,302 in 1920 and 4o2 
in 1921. Of the total repatriated, 2,778 w-crc nialrs, 1,315 fomalc.s and 824 
children. 38G paupers con.sisting of 3.50 male.s, 32 femnle.s and 1 children, and 
constituting a little more than 8 per cent, of the total, came out at flic c.vpcnsc 
of the British Guiana Government under the termsof the agreement. (Ih^fc Ap- 
pendixXVJI and XVIII.) Itisintcrc-stinglonotc in this connection, that while 
Briti.sh Guiana would not bc.ir the co.st of rejiatriating more tliau 112 paujicis 
or 4‘G per cent, of the total repatriated amounting to 2,3C2 in 1920, 'J’riuidad 
repatriated that year at its own c.xpcn.sc 347 paupers including lopcns, or, 39 
per cent, of 893 souls who sailed for India ; that is to say, Trinidad spent on 
(he rcp.atrialion of paupers thrice a.s much money .as British Guiana did in 1920. 
If the percentage of paupers to the total rep.alriatcs for (ho two colonics bo 
taken into consideration, it will bo scon timf where, for every hundred repatri- 
.ates, British Guiana pays the c.vpcnsc.s of only' one pauper, Trinidad bears tlio 
cost of sending out 12. It is not due to there being fewer paiqicrs in British 
Guiana than in Trinidad ; but to the attitude of Trinidad being more in conso- 
nance with the demands of justice, not only in the mailer of rcpntrinling p.au- 
pers, but also in regard to ibe cost of par-sage and clothing. Tlic Guiancso 
Government having to administer a huge area with a population of roughly 
three souls to a square mile in the colcriy, are believed to bo more concerned 
M88EHL 
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with keeping in the colony ns many immigrants ns possible than ticaline Imtv 
with the claims of repatriates. fa J ^ ‘f 

, 161. Causes of sudden fall in nmnhcr of repalnatcs in i-Hq 

belief is not aitogethor gronndless is shown by the following table:- 


Year. 

KumberS 

tepatriakd. 

I.umigiOTts' share 
ol tlic cost of 
ppssnj’o. 

Cost of vnlm 
clothing iiajfWo by 

immiguint, 



$ 

S 

1013 

608 

36 

c 

1010 

609 

46-3 

7 6 

192(1 

2,369 

48 

10 

1021 

454 

78 

25 

m2 

Not JcDoivn 

7S 

20 


The sirMon rise in tho passage money nml fho cost of clotiiing by 47-5 
dollars from 55 h dollars in 1920 to 103 dollars in 1921, hod fho inoutablc con- 
soquonco of roducing the nnmbera of tbs ropatriatod, roughly, from 2,400 m 
1020 to 000 in 1921. That this consequence was both unforeseen and im- 
desired by the authoritwh is shown by the comment of the acting Agent Goji- 
oral on this big drop of about 80 per cent in the number of immigrants in 1921 
as oompare/l with 1020. IIo says in Ins annual report for 1920, “ this out-flow 
of useful colonists stopped fn the folloiring >car, 1921, when only 500 imnn- 
grants (ns against 2,468 in 1920) cnibarketl for India ” IVo understand that 
Trinidad charges in 1922 .$30 for a return passage and 7 '5 dollars for clothes as 
against 78 dollars and 26 dollars respectively in British Guiana. 

1G5. PiorcduTB of Rcpatrialion. — ^As tho question of rop.striation is a pro- 
lific source of discontent among the East Indian emigrant of British Gui.s’ a, 
and, from tho Indian point of view, of moie than ordinary interest, rve thinit 
it desirable to give below important portions of a statement on Eepatri.rtion 
drawn np at our request by thoActmglmmigration General 

" The Law go\ erning Eepatnation is found in part XIII ol the Immi- 
gration Ordinance 18 of 1891. * * ♦ 

“ Immigrants are registered for return passages at the Immigration 
Offices in three emmties of the colony — Berbice, Demcrara 
and Esscquibo. 

"The ro'^istrations are in reject of passages to ha piovided timing tlie 
year in whieh they arc made. If an immigrant registers for 
return passage and docs not present hiimself at the time of de- 
spatch of the retuia ships of the year in which he nos registerea 
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siicli pnynionts na he may have made arc refunded to him on 
application, and ho must register again in the suhsequent year 
■which ho may choose for repatriation. 

“ The Eegistration of Immigrants who have become entitled to a return 
passage to India cither wholly or in part, at tho expense of the 
Immigration Fxmd, commences on tho 2nd January and under 
ordinary circumstances continues until the 31st hlarch. Each 
immigrant is informed at the time of registration as to the ship 
in which he will probabl}' be embarked. 

{2) " Tho following shows the parties who arc entitled to a return passage : — 
“(a) All immigrants introduced into the Colony at the expense of the 
Government or of the Immigration Fund previous to the 1st 
September 1895, arc entitled to be registered free of charge 
if they have comjjlctcd a continuous residence of ten years. 
"(6) All immigrants introduced at the same expense between the 1st 
September 1895 and the 30th September 1S98 are required 
to pay a portion of the p.-KS-age monej’, viz .: — 

Males and Eeniulc 

“(c) All immigrants introduced at the same o.xpcnsc .after the 1st 
October 1893, are required to pay, the Jncn 1 and the women 
“(d) All children born in the Colony arc allowed free pnssages to 
India, provided their parents are entitled and accompany 
tliem. 

“(c) Illegitimate children born in the Colony .arc, ns n rule, register- 
ed with tiicir putative fathcr-s free of clmrgc, provided their 
mothers arc dead ; but it their mothers are alive and do not 
go with them, then th.e putative father is made to pay for 
their passage. IVherc the Lather is married and lie and his 
wife have separated he has no legal claim to a free return pass- 
age for any children ho may have by another woman, even 
if such woman bo dead, but the case should be reported for 
instructions of the Immigration Agent General. 

■“(/) Orphans are, ns a rule, allowed a free pas.sagc to Indio, but all 
cases .should bo submitted for the consideration of the Immi- 
gration Agent General. (The term orphans licro used means 
a child who has lost both parent.s.) 

“(g) Grandchildren (tlie children of Creoles who arc accompanying 
their parents; in fact all children beyond the second genera- 
tion) am required to pay. 

“(Ii) Creoles and others married to immigrants entitled in their own 
right, acquire such right tlirougli tlioir husbands. Tliis right* 
however, docs not extend to females introduced after tho 1st 
October 1893, rvho arc debarred by the terms of Ordinance 27 of 
1900, section 9, sub-.scction 3 and clause (a). In these cases 
the husband has married the woman v.itli a full knowledge 
of the law, and must fhorc/orcpny the full cost of the passage. 
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• 1G7. Eiorhikinl charges . — 'The cdinplaint nboiit the cliargcs being exorbi- 
tant was made so nnivorsally and rciicatcd with such jjersistcnce by botlt 
the labouring and non-labonring immigrants that it was impossible to ignoie 
it or treat it as an exaggeration. AVlicrcver we went, whether it was a vil- 
hme or a sugar estate, at a public meeting or a private inten-iew, the storj' 
o^ the undertaking as to their being required to pay between Its. 30 and Ils. 315 
only towards the cost of a return passage was re[)eated by thou.sands of East 
Indians with so much force and carne.stncss that it wa.s utterly imjio.ssiblc to 
doubt their sinccrit)* or to question their veracity. That some such 
undertaking was given seems to be beyond doubt. 

168. Let us take the case of lho.se who left India in 1011 and who, having 
completed their term of ten years’ re.sidenco, bccamcrjualificd for an as-sislcd 
return p.-issago in 1021. IVe find the co.st of pas.s.'igo from India to Eritish 
Guiana in 1911 was £11 or 53 S (Canadian). That this is at varianeo 
with the terms ol tlic contnict is obvious ; but it i.s equally a))paront that 
if they had been told ail that the clause implied, very few, peihaps, would 
have cared to emigrate in th sc circiimstanee.s. The emigrants’ complaint 
is two fold ; {a) that when the terms of the agreement were expl.nincd to the 
intending immigrants before embarkation in India, tlioy wore told that, their 
sliarc of the cost of return pa.s.sage would amount to Its. 30 ; hut when they 
reached Domemra and the forms were again c.X]>lnmcd, they were told that 
they would have to pay not Es. .30 but 30 dolnrs, and (/>) that even tlicn, 
the'amount has boon nised from 30 dollars to 78 dollars, ns the rate of fares 
has gone uj). 171101 is tnic in the case of an emigrant wlio went in 1911 in 
respect of this grievance, i.s equally true of others who lial gone before or 
after him. In \iew of the above it would appear that while I lie .strict letter of (ho 
agreement may be on the side of the Briti.sh Guiana Government, con.sidera- 
tiori-s of equity and good faith are on the side of the emigrant. In suppoit 
of the plea that not the printed letter of the agreement but the pledged word 
of the Agents of Ilrilish Guiana should jircvnil, an immigrant may, and ns 
a matter of fact did, urge, that while the agreement did not contain a word 
about the penal clau.scs under the indentured system, ho was punished for 
committing what were ofTcncc.s imder the Immigration Ordinances, of which 
he had not been told a word, when enlisting. Wo were informed tliat tho 
Gfovemment of Trinidad, after careful consideration of tho above circtim- 
slancc.s, wore only charging n fi.xed sum of $ 30 towards a rctm-u fare, 
irrespective of the increase in the passage money. 

169. Wo, therefore, would recommend to the Gjvernmont of India, fo 
move in the matter ns early ns po.ssihlc ; and w'c (lUst that tho Government 
of Guiana will show the same fnirncEs in this respect as the Government of 
Trinidad, 

170. Glmrrjat for clothing high an compare! vith Trinidad, — Again, Briti.sh 
Guiana charged .$2.5 in 1921 and is charging S 20 in 1922 for clothing and 
blankets supplied to the emigrants on the rotiini voyage ; wliile in Trini- 
dad, the chnigo is only 7'5S. It means that in British Guiana the cost has 
gone up 4.00 per cent, on tho pre-war rate as compared witli 50 per cent, in 
Trinidad, Tho diflcrcnco between the two rates is too great to bo explained 
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awaj on the ground of an increase in prices ; jin our opinion, it is extrfimolv 
unlikely that the articles supplied by British Guiana arc so superior in qualitV 
as to justify the increase. ' ^ ^ 

171. Deslituto or disabled imnnprnnb— IVe came across a largo number 
of destitute immigrants who, h.aving completed 10 .veare’ residence, had become 
entitled to free repatriation under the terms of the agreement, and wore clamour- 
ing to bo_ sent back to India, The emigration authorities have, however, 
been refusing their applications on the ground that they are not also disabled! 
They rely in support of their action on the words “ IccJiar aurgaitb ” in 
the Urdu version of the phrase “ deslitute or disabled " used in the English 
text of the contract It will be noticed that “ or ” of the English text lina 
been translated into “ aur ” in Urdu, which is obviously incorrect. We may 
point out that the responsibility for the translation of the agreement from 
English into Urdu is that of tlie British Government ; and it ’cannot and 
it should not profit by its own mistake. Again, it does not appear that 
Tamil repatriates faro better than Hindustani.?, altliough the Tamil 'trans- 
lation reproduces quite correctly the “ or ” of the English original. 

172. If by " destitute ” was meant one wiio is both destitute and dis- 
abled, there was no need to use in the English te.\t two words, when one word 
would have done equally well, and join them with “ or ” instead of “ and.” 
The intention of those who drafted the agreement in English is absolutely clear, ' 
They meant to refer to two distinct classes of emigrants ; that is, {a) to those 
who ware without any resources as well as (b) to those who were suffering from 
bodily disability. On either of the two distinct grounds, an emigrant could 
claim free return passage ; one giound being economic in character, and the 
other physical. ATc, tliercfore, earnestly urge the Government of India to 
take at an early date such steps as may be necessary for the free rep.atriation 
of the destitute as well as of the disabled. 

173. As regards the repatriation of those immigrants who are admit- 
tedly p.vupers, the procedure followed by the Acting Agent General is so 
manifestly unjust that it is not necessary to deal with it at any length. 
Eeferrmg to the quortion of compassionate passagrr, in the section 
relating to Trinidad, Messrs. McNeill and Cliimman Lai said in their report 
“ Every year a certain number of invalids, mendicants, etc., are given free 
passages. The number varies partly with the demand and partly with the 
accommodation, but has of recent years increased. In Jannarj' 1912, 195 
passages were issued to paupers, invalids, etc. Domiciled Indians pressed for 
still more liberality.. .In each of the throe districts there are numbers of im- 
migrants who, owing to bad health, intemperance or general thriftlessnoss, 
drift into mendicancy and most Indians would rejoice at their departure.” 
(Vide their Report, Volume I, page 38, paragraph 11.) In regard to British 
Guiana, they emphasised the desirability of repatiiating infirm persons, and 
the number of such persons in British Guiana is very large, who hove no reh- 
tives and wish to retm-n. The presence of a large number of broken-down 
men, who for one reason or another drift into mendicancy or become jobbers 
in George Town, is one of the main causes on account of which other com- 
munities look down upon East Indians. Under the indentured system, a very 
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large number of beggars and other miclcsirnblc persons nsed to bo rccrnito.b 
The emigration of sucli persons, however, has been of no possible benefitto them 
or to the community domiciled in the colony. East Indians earnestly desire 
their departure, while they themselves would rejoice to return from an "-un- 
congenial and inlu’Sp'table,” laud ns thej' put it, to their land of charity and 
hospitality. ‘ Even persons who have been and are receiving relief, in the Alms 
House, are not, as they should be, trc.atcd as “ pa-pers ” for the purpose of 
repatriation, because the number of paupers to be sent out in any given j'car or 
by any particular boat, depends not on the demand, but on the accommoda- 
tion that might be available. The sooner such persons arc repatriated the 
better it will be for all the parties concerned. And, after having taken into 
ronsidcration every possible aspect of the question, wc have deliberately 
come to the above conclusion. 

17-1. lielurn shipo . — It appears that tlierclnm sbij) is provided in accord- 
ar.ee with the “ Indian Emigration Act, XXI of ISS.I,’’ and is furnished with 
provisions, clothing, fittings, etc., ns required thereby. These arrangements, 
however, arc far from satisfactory. Wc therefore suggest the desirability of 
taking early steps to improve them. Further, wc think that there should be 
more frequent sailings from Britisli Guiana to India than provided at present. 

173. There is yet another point to which wo should like to refer in this 
connection. In paragraph 2, siib-.section (/(), of the Acting Immigration Agent 
General’s statement, it is stated that this riglit to fieo return p.i.ss.igc “ does not 
extend to females introduced after the 1st October 1803, who nrc<lobarrcd by 
the terms of the Ordin.anco 27 of 1900.” Since, in the terms of the agreement, 
there is no mention of so serious a curt.ailmcnt of thi.s right it .seems to its to bo 
inequitable to debat surh avives of immigrant from thce.xerciseofa right which 
is theins under tlio agTccmont, on the ground of .some law, of w)io-.cc.xi.stenco 
on the statute-book, no emignnit coiihl re.aiouably be siippo-cd to h.ive any 
knowledge. Tlic right course to follow would have been to cle.aily state the 
changes made by flic Ordinance of 1803 in tlie agrecineat it .elf. That not 
having been done, it is highly unfair to lake away tliis right on the merely Icch- 
nical plea put forveard by the Agent General. 

Suction XII. — Tin; .Soiiumi; Ex,t.MiNr./). 

• 17G. hilcr-ilep/irlmoiial Commitlre's Kepn ,!. — For a proper .ajijircciation 

of the actual proposals regarding the conditions to regulate emigration from 
India in future, that arc now put forward by the British Guiana Government, 
it is ncccs.sary to set forth a few .salient facts bearing on this question. 

177. After the announcement by (he Government of India of their decision 
to abolish the indentured system, the Secrclary of State for the Colonics 
sent to the Colonics concerned a dc.spatch, diilod tlic 31st JInrcli 1010, in which 
he siiggc.sted the de.sirnbility of their holding ii preliminary conference, with n 
viev,' to consider the new situation that hud thus arisen. The conference nccord- 
ingly met at the Port of Spain, Trinided in the following June, and unanimously 
came to the conchtsion fiiat the confinminco of emigration from India wn.sof 
vita! iinpoi lance to the colonies which they reprc.son(ed, not merely from fhn 
.point of view of development, but also for the jiiainleiiancu of c.xistiiig 
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industries. ^ The delegates were anxious to remove any contlitiora atUtiLinofo 
the then existing .<-c})(uneivJiich might he repugnant to Indian o|)!mon, ardfii. 
afford to the immigrants the freest scope for development. It itli tin? ’ 
they put forward certain proposals which it is not necessary to refer to W 
iir detail. It was followed by another conference of the delegates, rcpie'eut 
ing the West Indian Colonies and Fiji, which was held at the Colo'inal Officciii 
London in 191G, when a scheme was formulated This selienie was later oa 
placed by the representatives of the Colonial Office before the Intewlcpatl- 
mental Committee, consisting of the representatives of the Colonial Office, .nid 
the India Office, and presided ovc,r by Lord Ishngton. The proposals of tk 
Islington Committee seem to have been shelved by the Government of India. 

178. Genesis of (lie British Guiana Cobnisalion Schme. — ^In tlio mDantinw, 
while protracted negotiations were going on botw'een the Colonies concernefl 
and the Colonial Office on the one hand, and the Indian Government on the 
other, regarding the terms on which emigration from India should once ,igam 
be permitted, tire sug.ir interests in Biitish Guiana were being put to grmt 
inconvenience and heavy loss on account of the serious contraction of labtur 
supply, arising from the stoppage of indentured immigration from Indw. 
After the cessation of hostilities in 1918, while tlie price of sugar rose to a very 
high figuie, and large profits were being reaped, the total acreage under sugar 
cultivation in British Guiana, it was stated, bad to be reduced to a consider- 
able c.vtent for want of sufficient labour. It was in these circumstanoes that 
the Colonisation movement was inaugurated in British Guiana ; and a depnU- 
tion headed by His E.xcelleney the Governor, Sir Wilfred Collet, was sent to 
England to represent to tlie Colonial Secretary “ the needs of the colony, both 
for the maintenance of present industries and for their extension.” The object 
of the dejiutat'on was to secure emigrants, not ( nly from India, but also from 
China, Africa and Madeira. As a result, however, of ihe htervicw.s between 
the Colonial Secretary and the members of the deputation, it was deoidu.d lo 
approach only the Government of India, with a request to raise the embargo c n 
emigration. A deputation headed by the Hon’Ole Dx, Nun, an, Attorney- 
General of Erifish Guiana, came to India in 1919, and placed tlieir scheme of 
Colonisation before Sir George Barnes who w-as then in charge of the portfolio of 
Industry and Commerce. (Hcraifter we shall refer to this scheme as the Nunaii- 
Lucklioo Scheme.) The Imperial Legislative Council appointed a commit top 
to examine Messrs. Nunan and Luckhoo with regard to the sclicme, and ta 
make such recommendations to the Government as they deemed fit. The 
committee ex-amined them, and adopted a resolution in which they, while 
taking a favourable view of the scheme, admsed the appointment of a deputa- 
tion to be sent to British Guiana, with the object of investigating tlie local 
conditions. Accordingly, the present deputation was sent to that colony in 
December 1921. i 

179. On reacliing British Guiana, the Deputation was informed by His 
Excefiency Sir Bklfred Collet that the Nunan-Luckhoo schema was unauthorised 
by, and unacceptable to, tbe Guianese Government and that it must be con- 
gidered to be purely unofficial inchaiacter, and, ' tlierefoie, in no way binding 
on tbe Colonial Goveinmcnt. Another scheme drawn up in 1X0, witu a 
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«itor into dotoilccl proposnlP for cair^-ing it mto effocfc I'n tliP 
event of iti proving acceptable.” 

' (ff) "Wc exaniined, among otliors, tlie 'Hon’bfo JtTr, Liifklioo and Dr< 
WLnT(on< both ofrvlioni came out to Tiulia an mpnilmr"! nf ilm 
_BrilL.l.G.,io,.,, Doputelio,,. ™d <l,cy 
tho sclicnie waa a dulj authorised one. The Ilon'blc Mr. Luclchoo 
Btatcd in the cour.«e of his cmdencc “Tim Depufotion from 
thir, Colony vras headed by TRs Excellency the Governor himself, 
who introduced u.s to l.ord Milner, thoii Secretary of State for 
tho Colonies, who in turn obtained an interview for ns with tho 
Under Secretary of State for India, Lcrd Sinha. He also ex- 
amined us on tJto .scheme, and suggc.s(od that a small Deputation 
should go to India and put forward the scheme. A letter v.-as 
forwarded, in which the Indian Govermnont were informed that 
Wo were go ng over, and that we were tho representatives of this 
Government. Oiur credentials were oraiuined, and then we were 
treated as the accredited representatives of the Govemnpnt of 
British Guiana.” 

" T/ie Cliairmn: — 'liis iExcnUnu 4 V introduced jrov ^3 
" Mr. Lxtekhoo. — ‘ Yes ; be wan present on both occasions,'' 

''The Chahmin . — ‘So you were the accredited representatives of 
British Guiana ? And yet your scheme and promises have 
been altogether tlirowu overboard ’? 

“ Mr. LxicM'CO. — ' It worild seem so, and I would like tho idea to bo 
dispelled that Dr. Hunan and myself wore not aulliorised, on 
behalf of this Government, to put forward tho best po.sbih!o 
proposals in order to enlist the sympathy of tho Indian 
Govermuent n ith a view to carrying out a scheme of Coloni- 
sation in British Guiana. To say thr^t we were not authoris- 
ed rvould be incorrect.’ 

Similarly, the Hon’blc Mr. Brassington, the Hon’ble Mr. Webber, and tho 
Ilon’ble Mr. Thorne, who was the only member of the Combined Court to 
tmie against its resolution re the colonization schopiCi^ did not contradict tlio 
statement of Mr. Luokhoo and Dr. Wharton that the Niman-Luclchoo scheme 
Avas authorised. 

180. Companion helxvcen Nttn/xn-Lxickhoo scheme and Governor’s scheme.-^ 
Wo shall now proceed to comjjare the Governor’s sclieme with (1) the Nnnau- 
Luckhoo scheme and (li) the scheme formulated by the Interdepartmental 
Committee (Appendix XX) ; and state the conclusions we have arrived 
at in regard to the Governor’s scheme. Both the scheme aiid Gjci^mo- 
randum have been so vaguely and ambiguously w'Orded that it is difficidt 
to find out .exactly Avhat some of its provisions mean. Ifor instance, it is not 
cltar whether emigrants ivho are desirous of taking up land forihuicu on 
their arrival w'ill be entitled to free pa.''s;igC3 or not. Similarly, it ts no s ^ted 
wlief! er the iiiducemenfo, sucli as improved cottages, icivard grunts o. Jana, 
etc., are to be oJlercd to the labourers already in the Co-ony on i.ne same 
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terms fis to tlio noM:' comers. In regard, Iiovrevcr, to I)oLli thos^ points, wa 
Ticre iiiformcrl by tJie nut]i''ririP3 tlmt theaii'sm'i rvoiiltl bo in tl'c iieijativo. 
It is fuithcr mentioned in the scheme that an adeJt male srorlciag for seven 
iionrs a day could e.^'m on an average 4s. 2d. per day. Tiiis mignt have been 
true mlD20, but is not so noTC. 

181. Goicntor’s Gcliar-c. — Tlie Governor’s scheme and memorandum 
are given bcloiv in extenso : — 

“ This mcmor.indum is issued under the authority of the Commissioner 
of tlie Govc-rnment of Eiitisli Guiana and .-ct.s cut the terms 
that Government undortal'c.s to obs-rve in respect of persons 
■vvlio arc accepted .a.s Colonists and emigrants to Biitisli Gmami 
under tliat Colony ’a Colon! .afion Sclitme. 

“ -‘in adult ii'an or v.onian .accepted a.s a colomf t mil receive • — 

“ (!) A free p.s.ssage to British Giiinna, for Iiimself or i.crso'f, v.ifoj 
children end siicli dej/cndcnts as in:i} ho permitted to nccom- 
peu}' them. 

“ (2) Employment with rcmslercd cmplrtyers, if tlmy desire .such 
emiloiiiicnt at the outlet, at the cuireiit rates of wages 
which are .such th.nt — 

- “ An ordinary ahle-bod'ed men can earn is. 2d. at piece worJe in 
the field, in .seven houn>. 

“ Xo pro'pect of a fall in these n'tes can bv> foic'ccn. 

“ (3) Eree housing for fliree years if emj'loycri with a registered 
employer; for inanird pemons, lopar.'.tc miiriird ouarlcrs 
or cottages. A number of .scimrate cotlagei! arc now being 
built. 

" (4) Free lio^pital and medical treatment for three years if om- 
I’loycd with a registered cnij loycr. 

“ (3) Free rafion-s for oliildrcn under eleven years of age, for twelve 
months after arrival. 

' Free millr rations for chilchrn under five yean, during tlie whok- 
tiinc their parents rcniain in the emjdoyment of a regbsteicd 
employer. 

Free lations will lie issued for a period of 'ie months to pregnant 
nursing women working with :i rcgi.-.tered employer. 

“ (G) A free return passage to India after seien ycnis’ rcsichmce in 
the colony for adult colonists and tlicir dejicndeiits. An 
a&si.stcd pa.s.“age after five year,’ icsidcne-e in the Colony, 
towards which each adult emigrant will conliihiito £7-10 0 
or one ejuarlcr of the cost, whichever is Ic's. An a,ssisted 
jim'agc after !> years’ residence tow aids which an adult 
emigiaiit will contiihule £15 or one Jialf of the cost, wJiich- 
ovei Is le s. 

fic ca‘o of colonists’ childiou undoi 10 years of age, the abovo 
nmoinit) an- halved. 
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" Any incliviclual oi family Tvill be sent bade free of dxnrgo at any 
time it tlio Government of Iiidia’s snperdsing officer or tlie 
Chief Colonisation Officer so directs. 

" (7) A special Reward Grant of Land^ protected from, or not 
lipJjlo to, floods, drained and suitable for cultivation, of five 
acres to the bead of a famii}’^ or two acres to a colonist {man 
or woman), vbere the claimant has engaged in any form of 
agriculture under a registered employer for three years conti- 
nuously. 

“ The title to such land will he conditional on the fidfilment of the 
requirements of the British Guiana Crown Lands Regulations 
irr regard to the paj'ment of fees and beneficial rccupatien. 
The fees payable for tlic Reward Grants of Land will te firo 
annual payments of L>f. 2d. an acre each, made in advance at 
the hegimiing of each year. 

“ The cost 'of preparing these Reward Grants of Land as stated 
abor'c will he borne h}' tlio Government of the Colony. 

“ (8) A coloni.st who has applied for or rocehed a free or assisted 
return passage to India niil not receive a Reward Grant of 
Land. No colonist who has received a reward grant will 
receive a free or assisted passage unless he has fulfilled all 
the requirements of the Crown Lands Regulations in regard 
to the pa3micut of fees and htncficial occupation. 

“ (fl) Emigrants who are eligible for return parsngc maj' commute 
or defer such right in exchange for a free grant of land, Buh- 
jeet to carrying out the condition as to bcneficinl occupa- 
tion.” 

182. T/ie Governor’s Memorandvm. — The following is the memorandum 
relating to the above scheme bj' His Excellencj' the Governor of British 
Guiana : — 

” (1) Hitherto the only terms proposed with regard to Indian immi- 
grants have been those wliich, it has been suggested, should be 
given to immigrants ■whose passage to the colony is paid by the 
colony, and v.lio have no means by wliich they can start agri- 
cultural operations immediately on their own accoimt. Up 
to the piescnt moment, nearly every indentured immigrant liad 
to start work as the einploj'ce of some other jierson, and the 
immigrants who liave made such remarkable progress in the 
acquisition of propertj' began their career in this manner. 

“ (2) Under the new system, the imniigiant, if he works for anybody 
else, can choose his own employer. If he is abk to support 
liimself for a little while, and has some small means of hh own, 
he can almost at once become a small farruor on his own 
account. 

” (3) The financial aspect of the introduction of immigi'anfs most id 
whom will during the first three years work ■' under icgii-tcrcd 
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employers, is different fromtlmt of immigrants wlio immediate- 
ly on arrival start n-ork on their own account. Registered 
employers ^vill probably have to contribute a small sum for 
each day on whicli labour is done by a recently intrcduccd 
immigrant. These small contributions will in time go to somo 
considerable way towanls jjaying the cost of return passages of 
those immigrants who desire to return. 

" (4) It is within tlic power of the Governmint, witliout reference to 
the Legislature, to give grants of Crown Land to aiy jieison 
who are likely to make a good use of tliem, and it is part of tho 
policy of tho Government to make such gran(.s to immigrants 
who 'are their own niasters, so as to induce them to settle per- 
manently in the colony. 

“ (5) Similar grants would he made to immigrants on their first arrival 
if they were in a po.sition to occupy the land immediately ; hut 
It is possible that available Crown land within reach of tlu', 
market may require some c.vpenditure before an income can be 
derived from it. AVlicn the immigrant has a certain amount of 
money liim.sclf, the Government would be willing to lielj) him 
by advance rcpa3-ablc over a term of years, but it cannot make 
sneli advances witliout the previon.s con.scnt of the Lcgi.sinturc. 
Such consent would probably be freely given in limes of pros- 
perity, blit would bo withheld whenever tliere i.s financial stress. 
In lime.s of finaneia! diflicultj', it would no doubt be advisable 
to suspend temporarily’ tlic introduction of immigrants. 

“ (G) There may bo immigrants who would arrive in llie colony at 
their own c.vpcnsc cither hy immigrant sliij) or by ordinary- 
means of conveyance. To sucli immigrants the free grants of 
land tJiat would be made would be more liberal than in the case 
of immigrants whose passage to the colony was paid from the 
Govcriinicnt Lunds. 

“ Possibly', if it was known that a cerlain number of fnniih'e.s were 
coming at their own expense, the Govci’miient could prepaiu 
for their rcecplioti, plots of laud with dwellings thereon, the 
Government bearing the cost of jircpa ration of the land and iJic 
erection of buildings to an amount ctuml to the ordinai-y’ cost of 
introduction of mmigranls. Any sehemc of this kind would 
in each case have to be previously approved by the local Legis- 
lature. 

" (7) It is impo.ssiblc to say liow many acres of land would be given, 
as the value of tlic land dificrs so much in dilTcrcnt locaIitie.s. 
Most of the sugar lands on the coast are even at this time of 
depression, w'ortli some £20 an acre, and have cost much nioro 
tlian tliat to bo jmt into their present condition with dntinngo 
and sea defence. On the other hand, there are lands' -which 
can he utilised at a comparatively’ low co.st, and for each the 
only jicrmauent requirement would be the actual cultivation 
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of Lalf of it witliin a tcim of years to be fixed. InaUthpiio 
cases, if; is necessary for an agreement to come to betiieen 
tlie immigrant and the Goveinment. 

'* (8) It is doubtful whether the Legislature would be willing to arRimic 
the obligation to give free passages back to India in the case of 
iiiiniigranfs wlio did not serve for a minimum period under 
legiEtcred employers ; but it would probably agree to repafnaie 
any immigrants wliom the representative of the Indian Govern- 
ment in the colony might for special cause doom it desirable 
to repatriate. 

“ (9) The Government will not feel botmd to nrake grants to any immr 
grants not prcvioii.sfy approved by its own agent ”. ■ 

183, Governor’s sclimc svmmarisal . — Under this sohomc, emigrants on 
arrivrtl in the colony will have to engage in some agrioulfciira! work under 
some registered cmplo 3 'or for a period of three years, in order to qualify for 
grants of bpceially j.Tspared lands. As regard.? those emigrants that rrisli to 
blait fanning on fheir own account, the idea seems to be that they sliould go 
to the eoloiry at their own expense, where they would bo givorr free giants of 
land on a more Irberal scale, and could also get from the Agricultural Ilanfes 
loans for agrieultural improvements. But it is not certain wbetber those 
emigrants that engage in agricultural work for three years from the data of 

* their arrival under an employer other than the registered one will be entitled 
to claim assisted or free return passages to India. This curtoilmont of right 
to assisted or fine repatriation has been suggested for the first time rn Ilrs ' 
E.xccHency the Governor ’s memorandum ; although his sclieme, in paragrajdi 0, 
premises free or assisted return passages to all adult colonists and tlioir 
dependants, Iliis modification will result in sending all emigrants desirous 
of securing free or assi.sted return passages to the sugar phuitationa only. 
As the Duib; Argosy of British Guiana has put it in its leader of the 21th 

February 1920, “ If Indian immigrants come here they would in the 

natural course of things be attracted to sugar estates.” The scheme seems 
to have been draum up mainly in the intetests of tbe sugar industry, wh'le 
the rice growers, most of whom are East Indians, Avill not benefit by the 
reopening of emigration to the same extent. 

184, Compared vAth Niinan-Lvchhoo Scheme . — A comparison of this 
scheme with the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme shows that the former differ.? from 
the latter on several points, and that these differences are of a vital clwractor. 
The following important features of the Kiman-Luckhoo scheme are not to be 
foimd in tbe Governor’s scheme : — 

{a) It provides for-largc schemes of irrigation and drainage. (FftJe' 

’ “British Guiana and the Empire, 1919,” p.iges 4-5.) 

(6) The inducement of land settlement is to be offered to old settlers *’ 
as well as to fresh emigrants on similar terms of serp'ce. {Tide 
“British Guiana and the Empire, 1919,” pages 4-5.) 

(c) An organised campaign of sanitation is to bo initiated. (Vide- 
.“British Guiana and the Empire, 1919,” pages 4-5.) 
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•- ((?) Wntcr' Rii]ip1_v is to bo improvctl. (Vide “Britisli Guiana and the' 
Ejnpirc, 1919 ”, pages i-D.) 

(t) Agriciiltunsts ndtb families, if am', oinif{i'atiiig from India, and 
desirous of working on land of their own, immediately on their 
arrival in the colony, arc to bo given free passage to British' 
Guiana. As regards repatriation, the}' are placed oil tcrins of 
equality with tliosc that start ns labourers. 

(f) Similarl}-, reward grants of five acres of land, speciallj- prepared, 
arc to be given to both classes of 'ngricultura! settlers on the 
completion of three 3 'cars’ residence, during wliich time they 
maj- have been engaged either on their own account or as 
labourers, in anj* foim of agricultural work in the colony. 

(ff) ITon-agricultural settlors arc also to bo encouraged to cmigrato 
by providing free passages for them in some eases and assisted 
passages in others. Traders and small cujiitalists will bo given 
cheap p.as£ng03. 

(h) One religious minister for ctich group will bo taken free on each 
vo^’ngc with right of repatriation free. 

185. Thus, it is ol^dous that while the Nunan-Liicklioo sclicmo provide.? 
for the free immigration of botli cln.sscs of agricultural settlors, nnmelj', 
those w'ho would in the fimt instance commence tlieir c.^rcors in the cnlonj* 
ns labourers as well as others who on arrival, iastcad of seeking cmploj’inont, 
would Etraight-nwaj’ purciinsc or }c.isc lands and start farming on tlieir own 
account, the Governor’s Rchomc promises free passago-s onl}’ td tlio.se emigrants 
that undertake to scrs’c under some cmjdover for n period of three j’cars. 
rurthcr, while, the Nunnii-Luckhoo Kchenic offered equal facilities in regard 
to free or a.«sistcd return passages and reward grant.s of Iniid.s to botli chis-ses 
of agricultural settlers, the Governor’s scheme aims jirimarily at securing 
a Bupph' of labourers on!}'. Umlor the former, .some inducement, however 
inadequate, was offered to non-ngricultiirnl sctllcrs ; the latter, being jirin- 
cip.all}' a labour scheme, docs not include them within its scope. Even in 
regard to the purely labouring section of imiiiigrunt.s, the (fovenior’s nienio- 
r.andum sugccsts a further curUiilnicnt of tlieir right to free or assbted return 
pas.s.sgcs. Then, again, while the Nuiiun-Lueklioo sehemu recognised the 
urgency of improving snnfiation, Fiousing accomiiiodatioii and water supply 
as well as dr.ainagc and irrignfiou, the Governor’s scheme is studioiuilj’ silent 
on these imporl.ant points. The latter, further, differs from the former iu the 
discrimination it make.s against the old settler.s in the matter of iiidiicomcnts 
to work, .such n.s improved t 3 ']K’S of houses and ‘ ‘ reward grants of lands, ’ ’ 
offered to the new comers. The Governor’s .scheme, in llieso circuniRtnncc.s, 
mii.st' 1)0 regarded ns one radicall}' different from the Kunan-I.uekhoo scheme 
whicli was jilaccd by the duly accredited rcpre.scntativc.s of Eriti.sli Guiana 
liefoi-e the Conimittec of the Imperial Legislative Council for consideration. 

180. Compared vith the Intcr Dcparlmcntal Committee's Report . — The 
Governor’s Bclionic as modified by the mcinoraiidum, is practicall;' ideiitienl. 
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BO far as it, goes, wilfi the Jnter-reparfcmental Committee’s Eeport on eH 
major points. The vital points of difference, hoirover, are two ; 

(1) The former does not require an immigrant to undergo sis montlis’ 

probation ndiilo the latter does, and 

(2) \Yliile under the second scheme all the immigrants ivill he entitled 

to assisted or free return passages as >Yell as rcwird grants of 
land under tho fust scheme, it is only the employees under fk 
registered employers uho will get these benefits. In order 
however, to bring out clearly the substantial identity of the two 
proposals, we gue below in a tabular form their main terms. ■ 

Governor's Scheme. Islington ComniiUcc's Scheme. 

1. A free passage to British Guiana The iraraigraiit will os at present 
for liimself and herself, wife, children arrive in the bolony entirely free of 
and sucli dependants as may be per- debt and of an}’’ financial liability 
mittod to accompany them. connected uith the cost of his intro- 

duction into the colony. 


While it is considered impractiaiblo 
to insist upon any hard and fast pro- 
portion of single men to families, tho 
emigration of whole families contain- 
ing young unmariied girls, but per- 
sons below tho age of IS, will bo assist- 
ed to emigrate only when accompamod 
by thoir parents or guardians. To 
discourage tho emigration of women 
of an undo.sirablo class, women un- 
ncconipaniecl by their families will not 
be assisted and tho rule requiring 
u certain proportion of women to men 
will be abolished, ^ 

The non-working dependants of an 
immigrant will not bo rejected medi- 
cally merely on the ground that they 
are physically incapable of work or 
on the score of age. 

A \rattcn statement shall he given 
to each intending emigrant and e.\- 
jilaincd to him, stating the terms of 
Ills empIo}’mont and the conditions of 
life in the colony to which he jiiopo.Hes 
to emigrate, Emigration from pil- 
grim cenlros 'will he prohibited during 
times of pilgriimage or fcsfciv'.ik 



Governor’s Scheme. 

2. Employinent with registered em- 
ployers, if such employment at the 
current rate of wages is desired. 


An ordinary able bodied man can 
earn 4s. 2(7. at piece work in tiie field 
in seven hours. No prospect of a fall 
in these rates can be foreseen. 


3. Free housing for 3 years if em- 
ployed with a registered employer ; 
for married persons separate married 
M88EI£L 


Islington Committee' s Scheme. 

lY'l. An cm^doyer specially select- 
ed as being able to provide conditions 
of employ'ment and living, which the 
Governor in Council may deem to be 
adequate, will be chosen by the Protec- 
tor of Immigrants for each immigrant 
on arrival. The immigrant will bo . 
required to remain with this employer 
for si.v months. The Protectors of 
Immigrants having power to sanction 
are required during that time (for ?) 

.n change of employ'ment, should lie sec 
reason to do so. After this period of 
si.v months the immigrant will have 
perfect liberty' to change from one 
employer to another upon a month’s 
notice. 

At no time will the immigrant bn 
under any indenture or any contract 
other than the above, and the rela- 
tion between him and his employer 
will be purely' that prevailing in the 
colony between any master and ser- 
vant The immigrant can only bo 
proceeded against for any breach of 
engagement by way of civil suit in 
the ordinary course of law, and will 
be liable to no criminal penalties. 

IY.-2-(rt).(l) A minimum wage will bo 
fi.xcd which will bear to the minimum 
v.-age at the time of Jlr. McNeill the 
same proportion that the cost of living 
when the wage is fi.ved bears to the 
cost of living then (when it was esti- 
mated at 3s. Od. a ircek^. This mini- 
mum wage will require revision every 
five years on the same proportional 
basis. In the calculation free ra- 
tions to women and children granted 
in accordance with IV-3 will bo ex- 
cluded. 

2-(h). (1) All wages will be paid regular- 
ly and in full, i.e., without deductions. 

IV-3. The provision of married 
quarters separate from the “ single ” 
quarters will bo made compulsory 
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' Governor i Bclione. 

quarters or cottages.^ A utmibwof^ 
fiaparatc cottages are now being builb. ' 


4. Free hospital ati<J medical treat- 
ment /or three yearn if employed rvifh 
a registered employer. 


!). Free rations for clu'Idrcn under 
eleven years of age, for 12 months 
after anival. 

Free milk rations for children under 
five years, during the whole time their 
parents remain in the employment of 
ft registered emploj-er. 


Free rations will bo issued for a 
period of six montlis for pregnant and 
nutsing women working under a re- 
gisteicd employer. 

7. A special reward grant of land 
protected from oi not Jiahie to floods, 
drained and suitable for cultivation of 
5 iU'HiS, nill bo givcai to the head of a 
colonist family or of 2 acres to a single 
colonist (man or woman), where tlio 
■claimant is engaged in any form of 
agricultm-e under a registered employ- 
er for three years continuously. 

The title to such land will he condi- 
tional on the fulfilment of the require- 
ments of the BriUsh Guiana Crown 
Lands Regulations in regaid to the 
payment of fees and beneficial occu- 
pation. The fees payable for reward 
gv.ajits of lands \dll be five annual 


Ji.lhffflon Gonmiitee'isSchiK ., . ; 

upon all employere of more thoa if) - 
adult male fnchta iramignnts, aaO 
will be in-sisted upon as far aspr.ieti-. 
cable in_ the case of_ all employets on 
the Re^ster. 

IY-6. The e.\'isting regulatians aud 
provisions will continue in force, find 
will be applicable to iramigrants imtie: 
the new -system. Under'' the prtecBi ‘ 
regulations, in addition to other me- 
dical care, hospitals, public or prirate, 
are provided at which immigmuts ate 
treated free of charge either as inn atss 
or out-patients. 

IV-3 {a). During the first tirdve 
months .after arrival in the colony, 
child ca imdor 11 years of age will be 
entitled io free rations on the scale 
to be determined by the 'Coloaial 
Goveanment; wJule children iiiidcr 
five years of age will be given free 
milk rations daring the whole thiic 
that tlieir parents remain in the em- 
ployment of an employer on the re- 
gister. 

(h) Free rations will be issued for 
at least si.x months to pregnant aad 
mir-sing women worlnog under an em- 
piloyer on the register. 

7 (frV) Each adult mile inuuigmnt^ 
emploj'ed in an agrieultiual indiistiy 
will be grunted for hr$ personal iisa 
and cultivation a gulden plot of one- 
tenth acre, if ho desires it, after si.v 
months’ service. A larger plot, up 
to one-third aero, mil be made avail- 
able to ittduatiious workers in the 
nature of a reirord. 

Land not exceeding five acres in 
c.vtent, will be granted to an iinnii- 
grnnt after tlirce years’ employment 
under employers on -the register, 
subject to a reasonable annual rent 
in the case of ioase-hoiders. The rent 
will I’aryaccordirig to the fertility and 
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Governor’s Schema. 

payments of 4s. 2d. an acre each made in 
advance at the beginning ol each year. 


The cost of preparing these Reward 
Grants of land as stated above, will 
be borne by the Government of the 
colony. 

6. A free return x^iissagc to India 
after seven years’ residence in the 
colony for adult colonists and their 
dependants. An assisted passage after 
five years’ residence in the colony, 
towards which each adult emigrant 
will contribute £10-10s. or one-quarter 
of the cost, whichever is less. An 
assisted passage after three years’ 
residence towards which an adult 
emigrant wiU contribute £10, or one 
half of the cost, whichever is less. 

In the case of colonists’ children 
under 10 years of age, the above 
amounts are halved. 


Any individual or family will be 
sent back free of charge at any time 
if the Government of India’s super- 
vising officer or the_Chief Colonization 
Officer so d.rects. 


Islington Committee’s Scheme. 

position of the land and will be subject 
to revision every three j^ears. For 
ten years after the grant the immi- 
grant will be prohibited from alienat- 
ing or eneumbering his right in the 
land except with the sanction of the 
responsible department and the de- 
partment will have power further to 
resume any land not brought under 
cultivation wdthin two years of the 
grant. 


Any immigrant wishing to return 
to India will be granted for himself 
and his dependants half the 2 ’ussago 
money after throe years, three quar- 
ters after five years, and the whole 
after seven years’ continuous resi- 
dence in the colony. But the accep- 
tance of a grant of land under the 
spocial facilities outlined in paragraph 
3 will be hold ijno facto to extinguish 
the claim to a free or assisted return 
passage. By this it is not to bo under- 
stood that the immigrant will at any 
jjarticular period bo required to make 
a choice between a return passage and 
a grant of land, but merely that the 
acceptance of a grant of land under, 
the special conditions outlined above 
will be taken as extinguishing his 
right to a return passage. 

Any immigrant who has availed 
himself of a free or assisted return 
passage under these conditions, should 
he return to the colony, shall have 
no right to a second free or assisted 
return passage to India. 

Six months’ previous notice must 
be given by any emigrant of his inten- 
tion to claim a free or assisted passage. 
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QovcrmT's Scheme. hlinglon Committee's Sclme. 

8, No colonist who has applied for 
or received a free or assisted return 
passage to India will roceir'c a reward 
Grant of Land. No colonist who has 
received a reward grant will receive a 
free or assisted passage unless he has 
fulfilled all the requirements of the 
Crown Lands Regulations in regard to 
the payment of fees and beneficial 
occupation, 

9. Immigrants who are eligible for The Protector of Ini'nigraufs sliiH 

return passage may commute or defer have the right, subject to approval 
such right in oxciiango for a free grant by the Governor in Couaci! to grant 
of land, subject to carrying out the at any time free return passage in full 
conditions as to benolioial occiipa- in cases wliero he deems repatriation 
GoJi. desirable. This riglit will e.xteiid to 

the oases of immigrants whose claim 
lo a return passage has beau D.'ctin- 
pished by tho pant of land and who 
may Jiave been reduced subsequently 
to indigent circumstances. 

IS7. Wo said above that the two schemes were identical. But whifo 
tlic Inter-departmental Committee’s scheme contains prolusions relating to 
(a) emipation and supendsing staff, (b) Depots, (c) Conditions of the colonics 
and (d) Surgeons on Emigrant ships ; the Governor’s scheme is silent on these 
points. 

188, What has abeady been stated, makes two points in regard to the 
.scheme under review absolutely clear first, that it is frankly a labour sclienio ; 
and secondly, that it has been devised mainly in the interests of the sugar 
planters. The rejumption of emigration from India under such a scheme iiill 
tend to affect adversely tho condition of the resident labourers, Indians as well 
as otliers, in the matter of wages. Lousing and land scttlomont. Tho resident 
labour population is apparently excluded from the scope of the benefits under 
the .scheme, thougli the scale of wages paid to it will be determined by the 
rate .at which the new comers arc paid. Similarly, as we wore informed by His 
Excellency the Governor, the improved types of cottages will be reserved for 
immigrants who may go hereafter, while the old labourers will continue to live 
in the old ranges. Therefore, the adoption of the present scheme yiil place 
resident labourers at a serious disadvantage, as compared with tho new comers. 
One would e.xpect that the resident labourers should have the first claim to 
the benefits of land settlement. To neglect their claim for prior consideration is 
unjust. It will breed discontent which may load to friction between residents 
and new comers. Thete is another point that needs emphasizing. Under tho 
Governor’s scheme an immipant can get as a reward pant five, or two acres 
as the case may bo, of specially prepared land after three years’ service, un er 
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a registered employer. These labourers who went to the colony under inden- 
ture have put in more than the required period of residence, and, in conse- 
quence, acquired greater experience and hnowledge of agricultural conditions 
prevailing there. And yet they are not to be given land, which the new comers 
are offered. Surely, under anj^ scheme of land settlement, preference should 
bo given to those who have larger experience, due to the longer period of work. 
That it has not been proposed maj”^ be due, as was pointed to us by more than 
one witness, to the fact that there is at the present mo.-nent no land specially 
prepared and within easj’ reach of the market available for purposes of settle- 
ment. “ It is not a case of land erj-ing for settlers, but of men crying for land 
and crjdng in vain ”, said the representative of the Farmers’ conference. 

189. Evidence analysed . — The opinions received in regard to the merits 
of the Governor’s sche ne may, for the sake of convenience, be considered as 
falling into three separate categories, according to the different interests 
repre.sented by various mtnesses ; first, the planting and commercial interests ; 
secondly, the representatives of the non-Indian communit}’’ other than the 
planters . and thirdly, the Indian community in the colony. 

190. Evidence of the planters . — The Hon’ble Mr. Brassington, President 
of the Sugar Planters’ Association, and of the Royal Agricultural and Com- 
merical Society, maj' be taken as representing the views of the first group. 
He favoured the scheme as he thought that it would be very unwise to bring 
labourers of any sort and dump them on land. They must undergo a period 
of apprenticeship on the sugar estates, in order to get acclimatized and acquire 
a knowledge of local conditions. It was a stiq endous proposition, he said, 
to bring people to settle on land through any ofher channel than the sugar 
or cocoanut estates. He admitted that the Indians already in the colon/ 
were entitled to preference in regard to the grant of land ; but added, that 
some of the promises made by Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo to the Govern- 
ment of India were impracticable, although made in perfect good faith. He 
referred in particular to the promise of five acres of land to each man. They 
could give 500 acres of jungle, he added, but of what use would that be ? 
He stated that owing to the shortage of labour, there had been a serious 
reduction in the acreage under sugar cultivation, and demurred to the sugges- 
tion that there was any insufficiency of work on account of the present eco- 
nomic crisis. Mr. Cressal, who represented the same interests, also empha- 
sized the desirability of the immigrants passing through the sugar estates on 
to the land. 

191. The first point that strikes one in connection with this group is their 
obvious anxiety not to admit that, under the present circumstances of the 
colony, it is not settlers, but labourers, that are wanted. They are at pains 
to empha.'iize that though the settlement on land was to be the main object 
for the bringing in of fresh immigrants from India, it was absolutely necessary 
for them, in their own interests, to put in “ three years’ probation ” on sugar 
estates. MTiere is the land available for settling these men ? Mr. Brassington 
characterized the proposal put forward by Dr. Nunan of giving five acres to 
each man as impracticable ; but a similar proposal also forms part of the pre- 
sent scheme. If that was impracticable, would not this one be too ? And 
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ii specially iJiepared IuikI} free from floods und wolf drained is 
hreo My ),.v. ..1 the At ludi.n, .ho.e ' S“S 

admitted by Mv. Brassmgton, been given land ? Moreover, the reason mien 
for msistcnce on three years' probation does not carry conviction bw,, ” 
for instance, punt-loading cannot teach one hoiv to grow rice Then mil not 
one year suffice ? The second point to call for notice is the statement tkt 
a coiisiderablo area had gone out of cultivation, ouing to the iasafficienor 
of labour-siipply. Nou% to a certain extent, it may have been so ; hut wliia 
mo rememters the dosing dotvn of scveial sugar estates, such as ll'in-bof 
Foresls Gallon, Tree, Bush lot, etc., in the past, or “ the coniplete cessa- 
tion of work on six sugar estates ” and the impending collajise of several otliors 
during the present crisis, which has led to the throwing out of employ 
ment of 15,000 people, it is difficult to agree with Mr, Brassington. His denial 
of the fact that there is a large number of labourer^ out of eniploymont, at the 
present time, owing to the economic depression does not easily fit in with ' 
another statement made by him and other elected nieinhers of the Coinhiiicd 
Court in the course of their address to the Under Secretary of State for 
Colonies to the clloot that “ 15,000 people had been throun out of cinpiliw- 
luent on account of the cessation of work on six sugar estates.” 


192. Evidence of Blach anti coloured wilncsses. -^Tho second group consists 
of the Hon'blc Mr. IVebber, the Hon'ble Mr. Theme, Mr. Britton on behalf 
of the British Guiana Farmers’ Conference, and Mr. Critchlow who lepresentccl 
the British Guiana Labour Union. The Hon’ble Mr. Webber is the editor 


of the Baihj Chonicle, published in George Town, and has also written 
a novel called " Those that be in Bondage,” which deals with the life of 
an indentured immigrant on the sugar estate. Neither n planter nor an 
East Indian, he may be expected to take up pn attituJc of mipa'tiahty. 
That he is in no way an anti-plaiilcr, is conclusively shown by the fact 
that on the Beard of Directors owning the p.aper and responsible for its 
policy, the planting interest is well represouted. ‘fJie members of the Depu- 
tation were inipicssed by his frankne5.s and fairness in giving evidence, He 
described the scheme as “ veij' confusing ” and w’ns struck by iW lack of 
pireciseiiess.” He further said, “ the newly proposed scheme leaves me in 
a state of mental confusion and added “ as far us I know, this scheme has 
no authority behind it. It might be the Governor's personal vdews, but he has 
no authority to piopound it on behalf of the Colony.” Asked if ho thought 
the present scheme to be n labour scheme, he replied that it was. “ The 
moment the element of return passage is introduced, it seems to be frankly 
recognised that the repatriates arc only going to labour for a period to increase 
thoii’ owm wealth and incidentally the wealth of the country they go to and 
then return to their homes. It presupposes they ai-e only going to labour and 
return, and not as settlers going to a country to make their now home.s.“ Ho 
would not favour the resumption of immigration so long as the pre=cait eco- 
nomic depression continued and the sanitary conditions were not improved. 
In the Baibj Chtonkh of the 17 th March 1922 he strongly pressed for prior 
consideration. being shown to those who were alreiidy in the colony, so that 
the Government of Britibh Guiana might not be charged with lacing ‘ more 
concerned with elaborating schemes for people yet jo come, while ueglectiiig 
those who bore the heat and burden of the dv 'Rv all means, when tlm 
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industrial situation is opj^ortune, gcf every additional colonist into tlic country; 
but b}' all that is great, neglect rot the call of those who are crying night anti 
day for certain essentials.” The Hon’hle Mr. Thorne, who had opposed 
in the Combined Court the ipsolution relntins to the Nuntin-Luckhoo scheme 
of colonization, described the Nunan-Luckhco scheme as impracticable and 
the present one as “ idle.” In bis opinion, they bad more labour in the colony 
than could be profitably utilized ; and held that arrangements ns regards drain- 
age and irrigation weic exceedingly bad. Similarly, blr. CVitchlow, deseiib- 
ing the scheme as a laboitr scheme, opposed it on the ground that it was not .a 
coloniration scheme, and tli.at, so far as the supply of labour was concerned, 
there was not enough work for those already in the colony, lie would like 
to see first the conditions “ regarding housing, drinking water, sanitation, 
etc., improved for those at home.” Mr. Britton complained of want of 
sufficient land well-drained and properly irrig.ated, where immigrants could 
he settled. He held that as there vas abundant labour available in the 
colony for its immediate re;|uiremcnt3, there was no need to send for more, 
j\skfd to state the reason why the Black does not as a rule like to lir c on 
the estate or work there, he said “ Ho one likes to live in surroundings which 
they considered to be bordering on shaver}'.” He. mentioned the fact that 
in 1919 an attempt was made to get labourers from Barbados and Grenada, 
hut that very few of them cared to stay and work on the sugar estates. 

193. Tn rejiatririhon essence of labour scheme'’.- Before vc pass on to a 
consideration of viens of the representatives of the Indian community, wo 
should like to deal with one point made by Mr. Webber, nliicli, we have reason 
to belieie, not only represents his view-point hut also finds favour in responsible 
official circles. The point raised by him is that any sclienio which contem- 
plates or provides for repatriation is of necessity a labour scheme. It may or 
may not bo a correct statement of the pirincijile : we are not, however, con- 
cerned here with any theoretical discu'-sion, but have to consider a practical 
proposition. We have to find out wdiellier the proposals under review make, 
as a matter of fact, any distinction between those wdio are likely to come away 
and others who do not. 

V4. If all the immigrants were to take advantage of repatriation facili- 
ties, the financial burden would he so great as to render the Bcheme utterly 
unworkable. Out of 239,000 persons who went out to British Guiana, roughly 
09,000 persons have so far icturncd to India. In view of this fact, the assump- 
tion made by tlie framers of the Nunan-Lucldioo scheme, among whom was 
Mr. Webber himself, that only 2~t per cent, of immigrants would exorcise the 
light of repatriation, was in no way unduly optimistic. This being so, it is 
difficult to resist the inference that tlic majority of the remaining seventy -five 
per cent, should continue, it is intended, to work as labourers, for the obvious 
reason that the provision i elating to the grant of specially prepared land does 
not discriminate between those who are expected to settle dowm and thoso 
who may not do so. This is not, we venture to think, as it should ho in a scheme 
that aims at attracting not merely labourers, but also settlors. It may also ho 
added lliat the retention of a rcpatiialion clause in a scheme of emigration 
is ncces-^ary for reasons difTerent from those urged by the Hon’ble Mr. Webber. 
Whenever the Government of India have, in the past, been approached with 
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already in the colony, lie thought, should be given preference in the matter 
of land settlement. 

Similarly, Mr. Vipree, a Solicitor of George Town, speaking on behalf of 
the East Indian Association of British Guiana, strongly opposed the scheme. 
One or two Indians who differed' on certain points from their leaders and 
compatriots were at one with them in opposing the scheme. 

19G. Conclusions . — ^As a result of what has been stated above, w’e have 
come to certain conclusions in regard to the scheme, which we now state as, 
briefly as possible. 

(1) hnmediatc resumption of emigration, neither desired nor desirable . — 
We are satisfied that immediate resumption of emigration is neitlier de.sired 
nor desirable. Evidence on this point is unanimous. When, as a result of 
the present fall in the price of sugar, six estates have been closed down and 
fifteen thousand persons have been thrown out of cmj)Io 3 unent, it would be 
foil}' to allow emigration. During our enquirv, we did not come across any 
one in British Guiana, who was in favour of its immediate resumption. 
His Excellency the Governor informed us at the last interview he gave us 
that he was not favourable to the resumption of immigration from India till 
the end of 192-1 ; and not even after that date, until cottages of improved typo 
had been put up. There is, in our considered opinion, abundant labour 
available for the piesent, and the question of securing more men can only 
arise, when the labouring population resident there has been full}’ absorbed.' 
AVe found in the colouy a large body of workers out of employment ; and such 
of them as were working were bitterly complaining, not without justice, of 
the extremely low wages they were being paid. 

(2) Governor’s scheme only tenfutioe . — AVc have already stated that the 
prc.sent scheme is only a tentative one ; and that it does not represent a "firm 
(offer.’’ AVe have roughly indicated in what directions it radically differs from 
the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme. It is substnntiall}' the scheme put forwaid 
by the Inter-departmental Committee which was admitledl}' devised with the 
sole object of securing from India a continuous supply of labour which had 
been stopped first by the suspension, aftenvards by the abolition, of indentur- 
ed emigration and the continuance of which was of vital importance to the 
colonies concerned, not merely from the point of view of development but also 
for the maintenance of existing industries. It represents no advance u])on 
the offer made to India through the Nunan-Luckhoo Deputation by British 
Guiana in 1920, but actually makes a serious subtraction from those terms ; 
and marks a definite and complete return on the part ofthatcolony to the pro- 
posals made by the Islington Committee in 1917 and found unacceptable at 
that time. 

(3j Uejcction oj scheme recommended . — In these circumstances, and 
bearing in mind the unanimous opposition to it by the East Indian community 
of British Guiana, nc have no he.sito<ion in iccoiding our deliberate opinion 
that the Governor’s scheme in its iiresentfoim must be r'"'’cfpd. 

liSSEIlL 
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SncTrON XIII. — SmiMAlsy and IIKOO^^MKNDATIO^’S. 

197. Suitabh land for scltlemeni not available.— Wo consider Ihat tlio 
climate and natural characteristics of British Guiana arc such as to offer 
good opportunities for Indian immigration, and great possibilities for Indian 
settlers to obtain fertile land and become substantial peasant Iniiners. 

198. At present, however, tliough unoccupied land is available to an 
almost unlimited extent, the pli 3 ’sical conditions which govern the agiicultntal 
situation are such that it is hardly possible for ordinary settlers to take up laud 
and cultivate it successfully imme^atcly on arrival in the colony. 

199. Wc think that it would be possible to malco available large 
areas of suitable land for tlie purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists, 
and to call into existence tlie organisation necessary for securing this result and 
giving the settlers tiro issistanco which they would need to overcome their 
initial difficulties. Wc consider the inauguration of sncli a scheme to be 
desirable, though we are doubtful, whether in the near future, it would bo 
possible for the colony to find the large funds needed for opening up the 
hinterland and making it suitable for settlement. 

200. TJcalih coudilions in British Guiana unsalisfaclorij . — Health conditions 
in the Colony are far from satisfactory, as is shown by the excess of deaths 
over births in several years. The problem of sanitation is intimately comicctcd 
with the problems of drainage and the arrangements for the supjdy of pure 
drinking water. The improvement of sanitary conditions is, in our opinion, 
of prime importance ; it would bo, to quote the words of the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Clcnienti, “ sheer follj", indeed immoral, to tnlcc ste])s to introduce imnii:_ 
grants into this colonj’-, without at the sumo time taldng the steps to keep them 
alive and in good health.” It is, again, a question of ways and means ; and 
we are not sure whether, in these da 3 'S of financial stringency, the Colony 
would be in a position to imdertake measures for the iminovemcnt of sanitation 
on a large scale, and commensurate with the requirements of the e.xisting popu- 
lation. In these circumstances wo recommend that emigration to British 
Guiana sliould not he permitted, until the health conditions there have 
materially improved. 


' ' 211. Dcchralorij Ordinance, to he jnissed iv modified form . — ^Thc Government 

of British Guiana maj’- take ncccssaiy ste[>s to get the declaratory ordinance 
passed on the lines proposed by tlie Goveimnent of India. Bid what is 
of even greater importance is tluat steps should he taken (o secuie to the 
resident Indian population fair and adequate representation in ihe Couil 
of policy and the Combined Court of Policy. Wc are opposed lo ibis being 
effected either by nomination or communal representation. 'Wc-have 
indicated in Section IX, dealing with the political status of Indians the lines 
on which action should bo taken to remedy the present state of practical 
disfranchisement of the Indian community. 


203. Educational Ordinance to be enforced. — At 'the present Urn o, the 
community is from an educational point of view, in a most h«chward 
condition.'^ The' provisions of the existrng Educational Ordmauee, should be 
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given full effect to, in the case of Indian cliildren, as is being done in regard to 
the children of other communities. 

203. The Government of India should represent to the Government of 
British Guiana that marriages celebrated according to Hindu or Muhammadan 
religion should be recognised as lawful. Hindus should also be allowed the 
right of cremating their dead. 

204. Housing arrangements not saiisfaeiory . — The existing housing arrange- 
ments on the estates are far from satisfactory ; and so far as the married 
immigrants are concerned, they are more likely to affect the integrity of family 
life. The quality and supply ol drinking water is not good and requires 
immediate attention. The employment of cliildren in Creole gangs and several 
other legitimate grievances dealt with in the body of the report, from which 
labourers on the estate have been suffering for a long time, should be attended 
to. 


205. Arbitration Boards. — To settle disputes regarding wages, steps 
should be taken to constitute a Board of Arbitration composed of members who, 
on account of their independence and impartiality, would be acceptable to both 
parties. 

206. Wages very low. — The rate of wages at the present time is so low that 
an average worker cannot ^earn a living wage. For its present requirements, the 
Colony has got an abundant supply of labour. Until this has been absorbed 
and the claims of the existing population to prior consideration in any scheme 
of land settlement have been fully satisfied, we think there should be no re- 
sumption of emigiation to British Guiana. As regards repatriation, we have 
dealt with the various points in the section relating to the subject, and we 
recommend that the Government of India may take them into consideration 
for necessary action. 

207. Present scheme tmacccptable . — The Indian community in British 
Guiana is unanimously opposed to the acceptance of the present scheme. For 
the reasons giA^en in the body of the report, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending its 1 ejection in its present form. It is merely tentative and does not 
contain definhe terms which British Guiana is willing and prepared to offer to 
immigrants from India. If and when the Government of British Guiana make 
a definite offer, we would recommend that a satisfactory solution of the various 
lioints raised in the body of our reiiort should be a condition precedent to the 
consideration of that scheme. 

208. Official Representation from India in British Guiana. — In order 
that the interests of Indian immigrants to British Guiana may be safeguarded, 
we would strongly urge that there be .stationed in British Guiana, an officer 
of the Government of India, who would watch over the interests of Indian 
immigrants, and keep the Gor’ernment of India informed of their condition. 
This officer should also be entrusted with the duty of safe-guarding the in- 
terests of Indian immigrants in Dutch Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. 
Under the new’ Emigration Act, the Government of India can appi int such 
officers, W'hcrcvor they may deem it necessary. Wc earuOstly recommend 
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tliat such an officer may be appointed as early as possible {or Guiana! 
Jamaica and Trinidad. ‘ 

209. Jtelmn Shps. — Tlie Government of Brifisli Guiana slioiild Ic re- ' 
quested to arrange for more return ships in order to expedite the repatriation ot 
tlio.se who arc anxious or entitled to come Arrangements on boaid those ’ 
return ships should be improved, and greater regard showndor the comfort and 
convenience of the passengers. 

210. Conchtsions . — ^His Excellency the Governor told us that, oning to 
the picseiit economic crisis, lie was not in favour of emigration from India 
being resumed till the end of ] 921 , and, not even then, if cottages of an impiot td 
typie have not been put iqi. 

212. The Indian community of British Gnmna would not favour emigration 
from India until 1930 , as they require time to settle donn, and loiaise them- 
selves from the pwcvailuig state of depiession ond backwardness, llicy 
urge that the immediate resumption of enugration would aggravate and prolong 
the existing evils. I'hc Eon’ble Mr. Luckboo is strongly opposed to any 
emigration for at least another five years. Indians in BrihsJi Guiana an 
stronghj opjwsed to tJw acceptance by Gie Government of India of a purely hlvw 
scheme, 

P. KESAVA PILLAI, 

President, 

VENKATESH NARAYAN TIYARY, 

Sekvants or India Sociexy’s Home 

EoYAVETTA, hlADIlAS J 

20tli May, 1023. 



App3:xdix I. 

Census of jiajiulation for the feriods 1891, 1911 and 1921. 
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R. P. STEWART, 

Sated 1st April 1922. Acting Immigration Agent General. 
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Appendix II. 

Exl) act from Despatch Ko. 41 of 1915 (from the Gourumcnt of h <N<i,(o (htSmt- 

iaty of State for Iiuha). 

The statement hclow rejneseiits t)ie deatk-rate in tlie colonics of inden- 
tured and, so far as figures aie bcparately availablcj of unindentuied labour;-- 




POI'CHTIOS. 

JtcAru nwjj rsn 
l.OOfl 

ficucml 

Yenr. 

Colony. 

Inden- 

tured 

Uniiideii- 

turcd. 

Indrn- j 
tured i 

Uninden- 

tiired. 

inrinn 

in 

Coitjny. 

lBU-12 

Briluli. 

Gmini. 

U,14I 

54,801 

17-7 

20 4 

C] 

1012-J3 

-• 

0,454 

57,4(2 

12-1 

1» 4 

IS'9 

1013.14 


0,111 

57,330 

I) 1 

20 2 

18 0 


The above figures do not en.iblc a contiast to be wude in all cases betacen 
indentured and miinJentutod population, i: t * * * 

***^** 1 .*** 


The doatli-ratcs for poraoas at all ages and for poisons of 20 — 3C years of age, 
the age which most ncaily corresponds to tJie average age of indentured immi- 
grant, in tlie United Provinces and Madras, were ns follows — 



Ac rs 20 - 30 

All ACES rMISrTF'j 


Untied Prcnnrrs. 

MoJud, 

Prounre* 

Sfaiwi, 

Tear. 

1 Per 1,000 
Jlen 

i 

1 

Per 1,000 
IVomen. 

IVr 1,000 
Men. 

Per i.oon 
\Vomt*n, 

Per 1,000 
Men 

Per 1,000 
ryonica. 

1010 

20-43 

21-00 

11-5 

ii-fl 

38-07 

21-7 

1911 .. 

23- 00 

20-71 

10-9 

j ll‘G 

1 

41-07 

23-1 


The average death-rate in 1914 in Madras and the United Provinces jails, 
where tlie inmates are cared for on soincrrdiat similar principles hut much more 
closely than in the colonies, wexe;1 1 ’83 and U 9, respectively. Allornng for the 
fact that indentured emigrants are all medically examined before leaving 
India, and that the housing, sanitation and medical supervision of colonies m 
the colonies are far superior to anything available for the Uidian vilJage popu- 
lation, it is clear that mortality among indentured coolies is decidedly ingh. 
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Appendix III. 


Quantity and value of sugar exported and wages for 1913 — 1919. 


Year, 

Quantity 
of Bugav in 
tons. • 

Total value. 

Price per ton. 

Wages per 
-norking 
day. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Tons. 

£ 

£ 

Cents. 

1913-14 

•• 

• • 

•• 

.. 

20-08 

1914-15 

•• 

107,138 

1,574,823 

14-70 

19-7 

1915 

• • 

110,224 

2,058.952 

17-71 

20-7 

1916 

• • 

101,050 

2,100,472 

20-66 

22-4 

1917 

•* 

114,007 

2,600,029 

21-93 

24-9 

1918 

« • 

93,902 

2,066,784 

22-01 

27-7 

1919 

( 

• • 

83,140 

2,472,600 

29-74 

31-4 
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Appendix V. 


Coinparalive Statement of prices arid wages for 1913 and 1926. 


■ 


Ik kotjkd itguees. 

Increase or 

1 

Itema. 

1913. 

1020. 

decieaso as 
compared 
with 1913. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

■ 


Tons. 

Tons. 


■ 

Tons of sugar exported 




2 

Value of sugar „ 




3 

Price per ton of sugar export- 
ed. 

£14-70 

£50 

+ 240 per cent; 

4 

Retail prices of food-stuils (In- 
dex number;. 


371 

+271 per cent. 

■ , 5 

Amount 'in dollars paid in 
•n ages by certain sugar es- 
tates. 



+ 197 per cent. 


4.88KHL 













JJrcad 
Sugar 
SJiJk 
liice 
Dlioll 

Coooannt-oi) 

-Masalah 

Salt 

J’Jour 

Oruona 

Tea 

Jvoiosinoozl' 

Matches 

^ofjacoo 

Tucl 

Soap 


^oniinodiiy. 


I- Mak. TYorUng.- 


Troiisors 
SJiirt 
Hat 

^fShiary.-^ 

TiovBoira . 

•Jacket 

SJiirt 

Singlet I 
Hat (i'olt) " 
Bolt 


(3) 

<?«“«% par 

. 9 7!,- ^ 


pfs, 

Iba. 

i ib. 5 079. 


^^cCf IlarcJi J 


3] lbs 

H .. 


s^ 


Total 


( 2 ) 


- ' ' 

^MnlUy, 


3 

3 


1 t *03-^52=; *39 

2- Females.— ^3®®‘saweek 


Jhnla 

Skirt 

Betti Coat*” 

Orlini 

CioiDisea 


T. "4 

T'oIlarsIO'iO—BQ on 

■“"^Ocenfsa^eck 



Bncr, jtlareh 1, 


I ^2 Bollars 



10 iO 



Implements, 

1. Male. Sliovelmen,— 

Fork 

Shovel . . . . • • 

Cutlass . . .... 

.Lines • . . . ■ 

Saucepan . . ■ 


107 . 

(3) ‘ , 

Quantity. 


1 

2 

1 

3 


6 .36—52=10 cents a week 

2. Fe)?iaJee.— Hoe Cutlass and Saucepan=4 cents a week. 


Price, ilarch J922, 


2 '00 Dollars. 
1-44 „ 

•93 „ 

•43 „ 

•48 „ 

5-36 „ 


Total cost of living. 


(4) 

ciothes and implements. 


Man .. ... .. •» •• •• Per week. 2*28 

Woman ■ •• .. •• •• >» 2 ’09 

(5) 

Earnings per day worleed in 1921 : — 


From statistics supplied it will be seen that tbe average earnings per day 
worked in 1921 is : — 


Shovelmen 
■ Male Weeder . . 
Female 


. . = 5G cents. 

, . . =49 j, 

. . =38 s> 


( 6 ) 


Budget. 


1. 81iovelmen , — 

1. Income in 300 days (a year) .. .. 60x300=168 Dollars. 

2. Expenditure re cost olliving, etc. .. 2‘2Sx52=118'56 „ 

.3. Saving in one year .. .. .. .. =49^44 ,, 

4. In ten j’^cars therefore, he could save towards return 49 •44x10=494 „ 

passage or otherwise. . 


o 


3 , 


JHale TFceder. — 

1. Income in a year of 300 days at 49’centa per day=49x 300 cents or 147 Dollars. 

2. Expenditure on food @ 2*28 per week .. .. =118‘66 „ 

3. Saving in one year .. .. .. .. =28‘44 „ 

4. Saving in 10 years . . ■ . , . , . , =284 „ 


Female Weeder . — 

1 . Income in one year at 38 cents per day= 38x300 cents or 114-00 

2. Expenditure in one year on iood, etc. @ 2 • 09 per week = 198 • 60 

3. Net saving in one year ■ .. =5 -32 

4. Hot saving in 10 years ^ =53-0 


Dollars. 

f> 

tl 

l> . 



m 




Abstract of the Collier Budgets, 



480 1 -~«750 I ■wife yJujC children 
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Aitenuix IX. 


Fhatimj resources 

of Bast India7is m Bniish 

Gin'iwitf. 

(Prej M 

cd by Mr, G, F, Keatinge). 


(1) Land purchased by the East Indians in Biitish 

Guiana — 

Yeat. 

Kumbar of purcliascrs. 

Total pneo paid. 

ms 

.. in 

% 

.. 90,808 

1916 

067 

150,215 

ion 

039 

.. 204,80(1 

1918 

703 

. . 240,723 

1919 

807 

.. 403,005 

1929 

852 

379,949 

^2) Accounts of East Indians in Government Savings Bsnk — 

Year, 

Number of Depositors. Total of deposits 

ti 

1915 

7, Tiff 

0 

. 30i),347 

1910 

7,315 ' , 

411,398 

1917 .. 

7,607 

489,801 

1918 

.. 7,824 

639,265 

1919 

8,220 

K;9,S99 

1920 

6,716 

795,180 

(3) Amounts deposited by East Indians m the S .Mngs Bank Department)' 

«£ pin ate hanks, apait from larger acepuuls m the ordinary deposit and 

iuuent accounts,— 




Bate. Total erf Ajposit'. 

(Jflfom'arBanlc 

JfarsSlKS .. 

. 27SA88 

Iloynl Bank ot Canada 

. Jnnuarj,1921 

. 414,472 


Januorjv 1922 

. S7S,709 

(41 There ars 27 Co operative Credit Societies with a 

subscribed eaprtsi 

of 8 40,420, in aahich East Indians have a large share, and in vhich they 

deposit money freely. 



(5) Eemittanccs through Post Office by East Indians 

to India.— 

Year. 

Amount rcmitle A 

19ffi 

M 1 * • 

, 4,410 

1910 

«• •» *' 

. 7,460 

1917 

• » • * • • * 

10,073 

1918 

«• •• * 

7,935 

1919 

« • • • * • • 

12,241 

roao ^ 

%--♦ • » ♦ ♦ * 

7495 
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(65 Money and jewelry taken to India by East Indian immigrants 
tepatriatod to India. — 

Nmnltcr ot Slnacy deposilcd with 
•Jcwclrj’, Ycatv nclult Immigration Apont tor 

Immigrants, remittance fo India. 

S S 

12,6T0 .. 1910 .. S14 70,029 

. 41,018 „ 1020 .. .. 2,245 .. 249,710 

(7) Floating resources of East Indians during 102O-22. — 

■$ 

Money invf.slttl ill Inft^ifiRring 1920 .. .» .. .‘179,919 

Deposits in Gorcmmrnt,‘^vii)(r’Hnn!cs .. .. 795,180 

Deposits in Savings Dank Department of Colonial Hank, 

Mnrcli 1922 .. .. .. .. .. 275.588 

DcjKisits in Savings Dnul: Di'partment of Royal Bank of 

Canada .. .. .. .. 414,472 

Ileiniltance hy Rost OOlee fo India in 1920 .. .. 7,19'5 

iTskesi by rcpafrialeslimniigrant.sin 1920 .. ,, 2l9,7l0 Money. 

Taken ly repatriated immigrants in 1920 .. .. 41,018 .Toivclrj-. 


Total 


.. 2.10.7,712 



m 


■^I’ENDtx X 

of trading and other 


^icai 


ces. ■ 


Tota I population ■■ 

B. Number 0, 

(^) Donkeycarts 

(3) Huckstera ' 

(C) CycIcB 

(7) Gold ■■ ■ •• 

(8) Spirit’ ahops 

(9) Provisiona ahdpa , ” 

(10) Dnigakops 

(H) Cook Bhopa 

(12) Bread ahopa 

(13) Stores 

114) Wine and malt to sell 
(IS) Indian hemp 
(1C) Guns 
(1/) Revolvers 

(18) Arms and ammunition 

(19) Gunpowder 

(20) Tobacco 

(21) Public entertainment 

(22) lUotor ears 

(23) Slotor cycles 

(24) Balata 
(20) Boilers 

(20) Carriages, 4-wbeel. biro 

(28) Carnages, 2-wbecl, biro 

(29) Carriages, 2. wbeel, private" 

(30) Carnages, hackney 

(31) Horse or mule, biro 

(32) Horse or mule, private 

GiujfD TorAL 


Hast Indiana. 

• ' • 125,000 . 
licences taJeon oiit ; 

Hast indinns, 

49 

•• 2,50s; ... 

•• 1,189' ' 

• • 7,926 

003 

• . DSl - 

8 ' ■ 

• • 57.5 

•• 40 

••25 
0 
64 
09 
23 
058 
13 



. 2,64r 
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ArrENnrx Xf. 

Elementary Education Ordinance, IfiJS; ylinniduicnt Ordinance 1919, No. 12, 

“17. Aye of child.cn rr]m may ha nnjiloyed . — After the comincnccnienfc 
of tliis Ortlimince, no person hlmll take into liis employment or Bhall employ 
any child : — 

" (1) vrlio is under the age of nine years, or 

“ (2) shall employ on school days during rchnol hours any child 
being of the age of nine years or upwards and under tin; age of 
twelve years. 

“ Provided that “ ]hn]i1oyinent ” docs not include service rendered 
by n child to its parent.s being such sendee ns is usually given 
by children to their parents. 

“ {?>) Section eighteen is hereby repc.alcd and the following substituted 
therefor ; — 

“18. Ec.’tjiotmbiliitj of employer for rlcmcntanj instruction of any child 
employed ai a domestic srriant. — Any per;-on wlui receives into his house ns 
a domestic sen'anf, or permits any child to perform any work in his hou."« 
shall he dcenwl f^i li.ave undertaken the duty of a parent with respect to the 
elementary education of such child so long as the child remains with him, 
and if he does not cause sneh child to receive efiirient elementary im-tniction 
lie mat' he proceeded against ns if he were the parent of such chihl, Imt the 
duty of the parent .•'hoidd not he diminiihed or liitchargTd nor shall the parent 
he therchy cNcmptcd from liahility fo be proceedid agidnsl as hereinafter 
provided." 



m 


6 .,r“” ■» “ <*-■«<> ^ 

tr:~ 

"*1. fcadriremd rr‘'^ ““‘* '>“*"«! ^ n„ r 

to °a v°'/4«7 MiT^f”””"’ 3 V“ h"" “'” 

iJiace of orjgjfij 

fmn l)«i Ytccrbij 

' * * " - 

H^drqft Ordinance, * * 

* A 

sSS3SS3“r?^i^ 

suggest such persons should beScIuL in ^ British Guiann 

" * * ^ ' * * » 

tr * * * #: 

^ ParagraphTo/preamb1S»d3S°^ f^mendmehts to darll OnlU 
body of Ordinance substitute” no British si.h?^f expedient. “Bor 

India who entei^ or has entered the ^“^ect ot a StatoS 

permanently settled therein, shall be pLS or e^ 

been placed, before the passing of this^Ordinanc^^ deemed over to have 
otiier disability in the Cdony onlyT telsmThi^ " 

y y reason of bis race or piace of origin,” 



IIY 


Schedule of amendments to original draft. 

Title. — Words “ of non-European race or origin ” inserted after the words 
“ British subjects.” Words " all classes of ” deleted. 

Preamble. — Word “ declare ” substituted for “ remove any doubt as to ”, 

. In clause 2 (1) words “ shall be deemed to ” struck out and after the 
word “ apply ” the words “ and have always applied ” inserted. 

In clause 2 (2) words “ shall be deemed to apply ” struck out and “ ap- 
plies and have always applied ” inserted. 

In clause 2 (1) words from “ under the British Guiana Constitution 
^ Ordinance 1891 ” to the words “ or under any other Ordinance ” omitted. , 

- In clause 2 (1) “ prescribed ” substittUed for “ presented,” 
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Appendix XIII. ' 

A BILL TO PROYIBE FOE THE MAEEIAGE AND DITOECB OF ASLl- 

TICS. 

, Bo it enacted by tbe Governor of British Guiana, vdth the advice anil 
consent of the Court of Policy thereof, os follows : — 

1. Short Tt(lc.~TMs Ordinance may be cited as the Asiatic Marriage and 
Divorce Ordinance, 1922. 


2. ‘Inter^netalion of term "Asm/ic.”— In this Ordinance unless the conW 
otherwise require.s, the term " Asiatic ” means any person introduced or coming 
into this colony from Asia, whether directly or indirectly, and whether wholly 
or in part at the expense of the Immigration Fund or othenvisc, and includes 
any descendant of such a person. 


3 (1). Keeping of Kegistei of Marriages of Asiatics conti acted in the Colony.— 
The Immigration Agent General shall keep a Register of Marriages of Asiatics 
contracted in the colony according to Form No. 1 in the SchodMe to this Or- 
dinance. 


(2) Schedule Form No. l.—ln such register the number of any registration 
Bhall be the same for the husband and tho wife, and shall be continued in 


regular sequence. 

4 Marriage of Asiatics hg Maniage Officer for Asiatics.— The Governor on 
the recommendation of the Immigration Agent General may appoint such 
Magistrates, Pandits, Moulvies or other persons as he may deem fit to he 
JIamngo Officers for Asiatics for the purposes of this Ordinance and may 
prcscriL' from time to time a scale of fees to 'he charged by such Marriage 
Officers, and may revoke any appointment so made. 


5 (1) Before celebrating a marriage between Asiatics such Marriage Officer 
chall obmin from the Immigration Agent General a certificate according to 
Ehall oDtam ^ ^ the Schedule to this Ordidaiioo 

Schedule Form No. 2. signed by him to the effect that there doo.s not 
appear from the records of the Immi^ation Department to be any impediment 
to the intended marriage. 

r2\The Marriage Officer shall thereafter require the parties to sign a notice, 
which kali be furnished to them free of charge by the Marriage Officer and 
which shall contain a declaration by tbe parties that, to the best of their belief, 
+1 ro pvists no lawful impediment to ^eir marriage, and, if the female as 
fifteen years of nJ, that the consent of her father if alive and m the 
Sony or if he is dead, of her mother, if alive and in the colony or if her father 
J are both dead or absent from tbe colony, of the Immigration 

Agent Gen , ^ thereupon give notice accord- 

Sehedulo Form No. 3. j^g g in the Schedule to ibis 

f ri.o Intended marriawe by posting or delivering the notice to the 
SSrateh calk of tbe Judicial District ulio shall, as soon as possible after 
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receipt of the said notice, exhibit tlfe same for three weeks in a conspicuous 
place at the Court-house nearest to the place of residence of the parties or of 
one of them or at the Court-house nearest to the place of the intended cere- 
mony, but where such Marriage Officer is a Pandit or a Moulvie he shall exhibit 
the notice for three weeks’ in a conspicuous place at the Mosque or Temple 
nearest to the plaee of residence of one of the parties. If the parties reside 
in diflterent .Judicial Districts, the proceedings as to notice of an intended 
marriage mentioned in this section shall be taken in each district. 

Provided that where objection has been raised to a marriage the Marriage 
Officer shall suspend the celebration of such marriage until he shall receive a 
further certificate from the Immigration Agent General under sub-section (2) 
of section eight of this Ordinance, 

(3) Marriage Officers for Asiatics may perform the marriage ceremony in 
accordance with the rites of any religion to which the Marriage Officers belong. 


(4) No marriage celebrated under this Ordinance shall be valid unless 
the Marriage Officer, the parties to the marriage and the witnesses to the mar- 
riage at the time of the celebration shall in the presence of each other execute 
a certificate in the form set out in _Form No. 4 in the Schedule to this 
Ordinance. 


(5) Immediately after the celebration of a marriage, the Marriage Officer 
shall deliver to each of the contracting parties to such ruarriage a certified 
copy of the certificate thereof according to Form No. 4 in the Schedule to 
o 1 . 1 •P w 4 ■ this Ordinance and shall within twenty-four hours 

after the celebration of the marriage forward a 
certified copy of the said certificate to the Immigration Agent General and 
the certificate to the Registrar General. • 


(6) The Registrar General shall duly record all marriages celebrated under 
this Ordinance and duly file and safely preserve in his office the certificates 
received by him under sub-section (5) of this section. 


6. ProJiihilion of certain marriages. — ^No marriage shall be celebrated under 
this Ordinance or if so celebrated, the same shall be null and void ab initio, 
where it is shown that the parties are within the prohibited degrees enumerated 
in section twenty-eight of the Marriage Ordinance, 1901, or in any Ordinance 
No. 25 of 1901. amending the said Ordinance. 


7. Marriage under Marriage’Ordinanca, 1901. — ^^Vhere an Asiatic desires to 
be married by a Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registrar under the 
.Marriage Ordinance, 1901, such Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registrar 
No 25 of 1901 subject to the provisions of section five 

of this Ordinance save that in the case of marriage 
by banns, the Marriage Officer may give notice of the intended marriage by 
the publication of banns. 


8. MaJeing and decision of objection to proposed marriage. — (1) Any person 
who desires to make objection to an intended marriage, of which notice has 
been given as hereinbefore provided, shall make such objection to the-Marriago 
M88EHL 





Office or Superintendent Eegistrar before the expiration of the period of th™ 
rveeks mentioned m sub-section (2) of section five of this Ordiraraco. 


If any such objcchou is made, the Marriage OfBcer or Supermtendrat 
Eegistrar shall immediately report the matter to the Immigration kmt 
General iTho shall fix a day for the hearing of such objection and shall cause 
notice thereof to be given to the parties to the intended mairiage ; and at such 
healing the onus of proof shall rest upon ''the person malting the objection to 
prove the existence of the alleged impediment to the marriage. Should the . 
Iramigration Agent Genei'al consider that the objection has ndt been cstab- 
Jished he shaiJ issue to the Marriage Officer or Superintendent Eegisfiara 
certificate to this effect and the Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registrar 
may theieupoii proceed to perform the marriage. If the Immigration Agent 
Groneral shall allow the objection he shall certify the fact to the said JIarriage 
Officer or to the Superintc'idcnt Registrar who shall thereupon letum to the 
Immigration Agent General the certificate mentioned in sub-asotion (1) of 
section five, or in section seven of this Ordinance and the Immigration Agent 
Genera] shall destroy the said certificate. 


(.1) If any party to an objection is dissatisfied with tlie decision of the 
Immigration Agent General he shall immediately upon the decision being 
pronounced give notice to the Immigration ilgent General of hisdi.ssatisfaetiou 
and slinll within one month thereafter apply to the Cliiof Justice to have the 
decision reviewed. After the said notice has been given the Immigration 
Agent General shall not certify his decision on any objection unless the party 
giving the notice has not made application for review of the decision within 
the said period of one month. 


9. Giovnda of ohjeclhn fo projiosalinarriage . — No objection shall be allowed 
to any inarriago piopo.sod to be contracted under this Ordinance unless it 
is shown to the sati.sfaction of the Immigration Agent General tlmfc either of 
(he parties tliereto has a wife or a husband still living : or that the parties 
stand in any of the degrees of relationship within winch it is hereinbefore 
declared to be unlawful for persons to celebrate marriage, or, in the case of a 
mule, that he is under fiffccii years of age, or in the case of a female, that .she 
is under tliirtcen years of age, or, if she is imder fifteen years of age, that the 
consent mentioned in sub-sections (2) of section five of this Ordinance has not 
been obtained. 


10. Pciiffi/y.— Every Marriage Officer or Superintendent Eegistrar, who 
offends against the provisions of section five of this Ordinance shall be nable 
to a penalty not e.xceeding forty-eight dollars ; provided tliat no coinp am 
shall be brought for the recovery of any such penalty without the sanction m 
writing of the Immigration Agent General. 


11. Oeriificates when cwd.— -No marriage shall bo celebrated under this 
Ordinance after the expiration of thrac months from the date of t le cer ‘ ^ ® 
issued by the Immigration Agent Geneial either under sub-scotion w ° , 
tion five or imder section seven, or after the expiration' of^o , 

from the date of the ceifcificate of the Immigration Agent Genera . 

section (3) of section ciglit tliat an objection to a marriage lias no 
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lishcd, or from the dafc of an order of tlic Chief Justice dismissing an applica- 
tion for review of any such decision as mentioned in sub-section (3) of section 
eight 

Bivokce. 

12. (1) Proceedings for divorce of Asiatics. — Where Asiatics are married and 
one of them is guiltj' of misconduct entitling the other to dissolution of tiie 
marriage, it shall be lawful for the spouse so entitled to apply to a Magisirate 
for an order dissolving the marriage. - 

(2) The Magistrate shall, on recei\dng any such application, summon 
before him the parties, and such uitnesses as they may desire to be e.vamined, 
and any persons whom the Magistrate may think it expedient to examine, and 
the Magistrate shall reduce the statements on oath of the parties and the wit- 
nesses into UTiting, and shall transmitsuch ’■ ■ 1 ' ' to the 

Registrar in order that they maj' be laid bef • ■ ds deci- 

sion. 


(3) On such application and statements being laid before liim, if it appears 
that the party appljdng is entitled to a dissolution of the marriage, the Chief 
Justice may deal with the application in a summary way and may make an 
order dissohdug the marriage. 

(4) The Chief Justice may require the Magistrate to take further evidence 
on the application and transmit the same to the Registrar, or may require the 
parties to ajrpoar before him and produce such evidence as may be necessrry. 

(5) On any such application and statements being Ir.id before him, the 
Chief Justice shall have the same powers as the Supreme Court would have in 
a suit in the said Court for the dissolution of marriage and may make any such 
order, on such terms and conditions, as the said Court might malre in. such a 
suit. 

(6) Everj^'order dissolving n marriage made under this section sljall have 
the same incidents and the same effect as a judgment of the said Court. 

(7) The fee payable in respect of any such proceedings shall be the sum 
of twenty-four dollars, and such fee shall include all charges in the Office of 
the Registrar. 

(8) The said fee shall be payable on making the application to the Magis- 
trate : Provided that nothing in this section shall affect the right of any person 
to apply to be allowed to sue in forma •pauperis. 

(9) The pro\asions of this section shall apply to marriages contracted or 
registered imder the provisions of Ordinance No. 10 of 1860 or of Part X 

No 18 of 1891 Immigration Ordinance, 1691, or of this 

Ordinance. 

13. Keeping of Eegisler of Divorces of Xsfatfes.— Immediately on the 
maldng of an order under the last preceding section, the Registrar shall 
transmit a co23y thereof to the Immigration Agent General who shall cause 

Schedule Form No. 5 . of Divorces of Asiatics 

to be kept by him. 
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(o) The provisions of this section shall be deemed to be in addition to, 
and not in derogation of, any poivcrs of proof under any existing law. 

19. Cosl on appeal from a decision of Immigration Agent Gatcral. — IVherO 
application has been made to the Chief Justice to review the decision of tlio 
Immigration Agent General on an objection to a marriage the Chief Justice 
shall make such order as to the objection and costs as may seem just. 

20. Appeal irhere registration is refused. — If the Immigration Agent General 
refuses to register a marriage or any order dissolving a marriage under this 
Ordinance, any person aggrieved by such refusal may apply to the Chief Justice 
to have such registration made, and on such application, if it appears that 
the registration ought to be made, the Chief Justice shall order the Immigra- 
tion Agent General to make such registration, and may make sucli order as 
to costs as may seem just. 

21. Cancellation of registration. — IVhcrc registration under this Ordinance 
has been made of any marriage or any order dis.soK*ing a marriage, an}' person 
aggrieved by such registration ma}' apply to the Cliicf Justice to ha^o sucli 
registration cancelled, and on such application, if it appears that the registlii' 
lion ought not to have been made, the Chief Justice shall order the Immigra- 
fion Agent General to cancel such registration, and may make such order as 
to costs as may seem just. 

22. (1) Procedure onappitcalton to the Chief Justice. — Any application’ to the 
Clu'ef Justice luider this Ordinance and the subsequent proceedings there- 
upon shall bo as prescribed b}- any general orders made by tlic Chief Justice f 
under this Ordinance, or if no orders arc made and subject to such ortlers, '' 
if any, the application shall bo by motion, and the subsequent proceedings 
shall be in accordanto with the usual practice of the Supreme Court on motions. 

(2) All general orders made by the Chief Justice under thi.s section shall 
be published in the Gazette. 

(3) In all proceedings before flic Chief Justice in regard to any marriage 
or divorce of A.siatics the Immigration Agent General shall linvo the right to 
appear by counsel for the purpose of any application which ho may see fit to 
make. 

(4) The production of a copj' of the Gazette purporting to contain any 
"such orders shall be jirimd fade evidence of the duo making and tenor of such 
orders. 

23. Bight of appeal from Magistrate's order. — Every order of a Magistrate 

made under this Ordinance shall bo subject to tho 
review jwovided by tho Summary Jurisdiction 

■ Ordinances, 

24. Furnishing of certified copy of entry in rcyiskr. — It shall bo Inn lul for 
any person, on tho production of a receipt for the sum of one dollnr 
Colonial Treasurer's Office, to have a true copj', certified 

the Imnugration Agent General, of any entry made in 
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t>iis Ordinance: Provided tliat the public ofBcor shall not be ree •' 1 . 
pay for any auol ccl.f.ed copy ro,.,M ly i,i„ h pfe 


25. Pcnallif 071 itnaidJinnzcd person paforming ^naniaae—Ti nnv 
who IS not 0 . Jlarnage Officer under this Ordinance or^a' nre 

or Superintendent Pegistrar under the Marriage Ordiimnce, 1901 Id! 
celebrate a inarnage between Asiatics, or if any person who is not a iarrS 
No. 25 ot 1901. Uiheer or Superintendent Pogistr.ar under the 

• IP A • Ordinance, 1901, shall celebrate a 

. marriage botneen an Asiatic and a person who i.s not an Asiatic he shaS 
he liable to a toe not exceed mg one hundred dollars or to imprisoniS 
with or without hard labour for a period not exceeding three Lntl or 
to both such toe ^d imprisonment; provided that where an Asiatic othe^ 
than a Mairiage Officer or Supermtendent Registrar perfoims a ecremonv 
between Asiatics purporting to be a man-iage according to any usaf^e of Asiatics 
and^t the time of the ceremony he in-'orms both tlie p.artics thereto that the 
CCTomoiiy does not constitute a legal marriage, such Asiatic shall not ho Guiltv 
Oi an ofEcnce iindor tliis section* ° ^ 


20. (1) Ge7ieral hic of Colom/.—Bavo as herein pro\-ided overv manlaco 
contracted or registered under this Ordinance shall be subject to the general 
law of the Colony mall Its incidents in like luimner ns if it had been celebrate 1 
Ko. 23 of 1901. ^udor the Marri.ago Ordinance, 1901, or under any 

Oidmance amending that Ordinance. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of section nine hereof nothing herein 
No. 25 of 1901. cont.ained shall bo deemed to prevent any toiatic 

from contracting a marriage in any manner lire- 
scribed by the Marriage Ordinance, 1901. 


(3) No marriage between an Asiatic and one who is not an Asiatic shall 
be celebrated under this Ordinance b}' a Maniage Officer for Asiatics, and no 
such marriage shall be celebrated until the Blauiagc Officer or Superintendent 
Registrar has obtained a certificate from the Immigration Agent General as 
in section live sub-section (1) proridod. 


27. Inwiigralion Agent Gc7icral iiiay delegate jiovcre . — The Immigration 

Agent General may by writing delegate to any Immigration Agent fiom time 
to lime the exercise or performance of any of liis functions or duties hereunder 
but mthout diminution of his ovm responsibility and in the absence of the 
Immigration Agent General anytliing which may by law be done or permitted 
by the Immigration Agent General may be done or permitted by the Senior 
Immigration Agent. 1 

28. Jicpcal of sections 143 to 153, 162, 163 of Ordinance No. 18 of 1891.— ~ 
Sections one hundred and forty-three to one hnnclred andfiffy-threo both inclu- 
sive and sections one hundred and sixty-two and one hundred and sixty-threo 
of the Immigration Ordinance, 1891, are hereby repealed. 

29. Z'Vms. — The forms in the Schedule hereto shall be used for the pur- 
poses of this Ordinance but the Immigration Agent'Goncrai ydth the approval 
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of the Governor-in-Council may make, alter and repeal any forms from time 
to time. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

30. Commencement . — This Ordinance shall come into operation on such 
date as the Governor may fix by Proclamation in the Gazette. 


SCHEDULE. 

I’ORMS, 

Form No. 1. Section 3. 


Begistcr of Marriages of Asiatics contractecl in the Colong. 


No. 

Date. 

Name 

U 

c 
• o 
o 

C-) 

No., Ship, 
and Year of 
Arrival or 
No., and Year 
in Birth or 
Creole register. 

1 Place of Abode. 

Place of 
Publication 
of Notice, 
if any. 

Late and 
Place 
of 1 
M.arriago. 

1 

Name of | 
Officer 
before 
whom 
Marriage , 
contracted. 

Signature 
of Immi- 
gration 
Agent 
General. 

1 

1 


i 

1 






- 


Form No. 2. Section 5 (1); 

CERTIFICATE. 

Under Section 5 {!) of the Asiatic Marriage and Divorce Ordinance, 1922. 

I hereby certify that there does not appear from the records of the 
Immigration Department to be any impediment to the intended marriage of 


and 


Immigration Oftice, 
■Gcorgdoicn; 
.... 19 


Immigration Agent General. 
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Sechon 5 (2). . . Form No. 3. 

Notice of Intention to Oontracl Marriage. 

We, who are hcretindcr named and described, do hereby give nofico o{ 
our intention to_ contract rnairiogc, and do declare that, to the best oi out 
belief, no impediment exists to such marriage, and {if the female is under K 
years of age) that the consent of the Father [or as Ik mst 

Mag be, of ] lias been obtained. 


Name. 

] 

Age. 

i 

. 1 

Countrv* 1 

1 

1 j 

Ko., Ship, and Year of 
Arrivai. 

Or No. and year in 
Uirth or Creole 
register. 

Piaceof Ahodft 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

; 1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

! 



Dated this day ol 3 

Wilnossea to signature ; — (Signed) 

R F. A. B. 

G. II. 0. D. 

If the female is under IS years of age the following declaration nml be 
added :-~ 

I, Father [or as the case may be] ol do hoic-b' 


L' 

signify my consent to the marriage of tlje sard 
Dated this day of 


1 


to 

(Signed) 

l.J. 


Skotion 5 (4) ANP (5). Form No, 4. 

Cerlificalc of Marriage after Fublication of Notice. 

I hereby certify that the Asiatics hereunder named and described have 
been duly married before me in accordance with the provisions of the Asiatics 
Marriage Ordinance, 1922. 


Name. 

• 

i 

1 

1 

Countxy. 

No., Ship, and Year of 
Arrival. 

Or No. and year in 
Birth or Creolo 
register. 

1 

Place of 1 

Abode, i 

J 

Place of 
Puhlicatioa 
of Notice. 1 



Date and 
Place 

of Marriage. 

f ' 

i 



1 




Dated this 


day of 


Marriage OJJicerfor Asiatics, 
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.-J. B. nncl C. D., sovrrally dcelnrr. ns follows : — 

■\Vi‘, were duly ninrrii-cl on flio day of 1 , nt 

|)v and Y.-c sovcr.'.lly say that such man iage wns wcU and friily 

effected oil tlio day of 

(Signed.) 

/f. B. 

C. D. 

Wo, E. F. and G. II., scverall}* dodare that we were present at the rcre- 
nioin' of marriage hetwoen A. B. and C. D ; nnd that the statements contained 
in this certificate are true. 

Dated this day of 1 

» (Sigtied.) 

E.F. 

G. II. 

IJ the jcihalo is umicT lo ijcars of age, the JoUotring thclnrntinn invs' he 
added ; — 

I. father for flf the ease wig hr] of do lie.-cby declare 

that I consent to tlic Jiiarriagc of the said to 

Dated tills day of 1 

(Signed.) 

I. J. 


Fon.M No. 5. SixTioN 13. 


Bcjhter of Divorces of Asialies. 


No. 


Name. 

1 

Country# ' 
‘ 1 
i 

1 No., Sliip, anil 

I Year of Arrival. 
Or No. nml year 
in liirtli or Creole 
register. 

1 

j Dale of 
' Mniiingc. 

No. of 
IJivorve. 

1 

! 

Dale of 1 
I)i\otco. 




i 

1 

1 


1 

i 



MKSiJlL 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

Marriage Laio. ^ 

^ In atlrlflion to tlio Geneial Marriage Law of the Colony, further provision' 
js made for Immigrants in Part X of the Immigration Ordinance 18 of 1891 
coj)ics of which have been supplied. ’ 

2. Under this latter provision the Immigration Agent General beeps a ' 
Picgister of Immigrants found to he married at the time of their arrival, these ‘ 
marriages including those of spouses who arrive in separate ships, as well as a 
llegistcr of Marriages contracted in the Colon 3 ^ 

3. Under Part X immigrants may be married by : — 
ilagistrate 

Christian Minister or 
Priest of own religion. 

I. In all cases a certilicate from the Immigration Department is required 
showing that thei-c is no impcdimeivt to the union ; hut in the case of marriage 
h}' Priest of Own Religion onlj' does the failure to obtain hefoiehand such a 
certificate invalidate the marriage. With a view to removing this anomaly 
and also of making uniform the civil requirements in all tlueo cases, Ihvrt X 
of the Immigration Ordinance 18 of 1891 lias been reviewed and simplified into 
a separate Marriage Ordinance for Asiatics, but its terms ate still under con- 
sideration, and it has been held over for discussion with the members of the 
Delegation from India now in the Coloiry. 

6, Immigrants hitherto have in many cases taken advantage of the 
anomaly above referred to in order that their marriages may be illegal 
although repvi table and celebrated with all the ccremorry of their religious. 

G. Except for the omission to obtain the certificate there was nothing 
contrary to the law in many of these marriages, and to get the certificate pre- 
sented not the slightest difficulty. One of the reasons for resort to this e.Tpedi- 
ent lies possibly in the fear of complications in connexion vvltlrrcturn to India ; 
the husband may not desire to take the wife to his people in India ; tlie wife 
may not desire to go to a strange land or to rctuni with such a spouse to tlio 
land she remembers oi to the land whose customs have grown strange and 
irksome to her ; the consequence may he the demand by one of compensation 
from tbe other, or other difficulties. 

7. With regard to the certificate dc,scribed in paragraph 4, the observ'a- 
tions of .on cxjrerienced member of the community who has been intimaicly 
associated with East Indian life and sentiments in British Guiana for a score 
of years are as follows : — 

"It is required among existing provisions that ns a preliminary^ to 
marriage procedure a certificate be had from tire Immigration 
Agent General attesting that so far as the records of the Depart- 
ment show no impediment exists to the proposed marriage ) 
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and it is also required that a certificate be sent to the Imtni- 
gration Agent -when the marriage has been solemnised or cele- 
brated attesting this fact. 

The importance and value of this certificate cannot be over-estimated. 
No publication of banns or affixing of notices at Magistrates' 
Courts or other means of giving publicity can take its place. 
While the members of a small fraction of the East Indian Com- 
munity are sufficiently widely known to make such a provision 
unnecessary, the great bulk of the people are absolutely beyoiid 
effective reach by the means employed in connection with the 
generaJ^opulation. The identity of names and the absence to a 
consid^ble extent, of family relationships renders difficult 
and uncertain the tracing of individuals. The constant addition 
of strangers to the Community, the absence of conditions as 
exist in India — the village life, the public opinion (Custom, 
Caste, etc.) — make it essential that tliere should be a central 
source of information and that this source sliould be consulted. 
The records of your (the Immigration) Department w ill bear n e 
out in this, that every year among the applications made for this 
ceitiScate of non-impediment are more cases than one in nhich 
one or other or botli of the parties have been manied and there 
is no record of the death of any. I am certain from my ovn 
knowledge that in many, if not in all, of tliese cases the marriages 
would have been solemnised but for the information preserved 
in the Department and furrrished. Marry and various excuses 
were, of course, made by the parties when confronted by the 
facts. 

I fully appreciate the desire to free the marriage procedure among the 
East Indians from all unnecessary encumbrances. But care 
must he taken not to break down necessary safeguards ; and 
the provision under reference I regard, as very necessary. 

It is a detail whether the parties to the interrded marriage or the solenr- 
nising or celebrathrg officer should obtain this certificate ; and 
if it is deemed an effort for the former, make it incumbent on 
the latter to secure it. It is very easily obtained and need not 
cause either delay or inconvenience in the getting of it. 

It is sometimes argued that restrictions on the East Indians in con- 
nection, especially, with marriage make an in^fidicus distinc- 
tion between him and the other members of the general com- 
munity. Is it nCt the case that distinctions as between the East 
Indian and the ordinary member of the community abound ? 
It is recognised that special treatment is still necessary for the 
community (the East Indian community) as a whole ; and it 
will be found very difficult to make distinction witliin this 
community itself. I deem itAviserto preserve the East Indian 
Community as a united whole than to encourage its being reft 
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into sacfcions, one lemaining East Indian ilie other mcicW 
itself into the general coiniminitj ° “ 

8. The elTect of an illegal marriage is of course that children of racli a 
niaiTiage arc illegal and in some cases may fail to inherit property of theit 
parents. On the other hand nhis dis'^bilitv disappear if sueh parents ate 
careful to make Wills and is to some extent obviated by petition to the 
Governor respecting escheat ; ivhile at the same time latitude is afforded the 
immigrants in the observance of their own usages without the complexity 
(to mention one alternative) of separate laws for the divers races of this coin- 
mimity. 


9. In this connexion the following conclusions ditTWn from the Eouice 
referred to m paragraph 7 should be noted 

“ The impression prevails that the great mass of the children of the 
East Inciians of the Colony who are classed as illegitimate should 
bo regarded as legitimate ; it being presumed that they are the 
offspring of parents wdio hav'C been duly man-ied in accoidarce 
w ith the rites of their own religion. This impression is the founda- 
tion of the widespread desire to bring these ceieinonies within tlic 
pale of law, Gnfortunately this impression is not correct. 

. itirafaetthatthe parents — ^very many of them — of the children 

in que.stion have pa.sscd through a marriage ceremony, but not 
with each other ; and the children arc not the fiuit of that 
ceremony. Far and away the raaiority of *he boys and girls 
and the very young nren and women who aie married according 
to the lites colloquially described as “ Bamboo Mamage ” sepa-" 
rate from each other and, later in life, form connexions of their 
oivn choice. The great buUc of the childien born are the childien 
of this subsequent connexion. 

This is no mere conjecture on my part. Tb is a conn’etion deliberately 
formed after ‘20 years of expeiience among the East Indians of 
this Colony ; and in it I am suppoiied by rnj' fellow n issionaiies, 
all the native members of the Mission staff Uud intelligent East 
Indians of every caste whose opinions 1 have sought. 

Accurate judgment in this matter is essential to a consideration of any 
remedial measure. 


In the first place no recognition can he given to Ihe marriage of children 
below a standard age no matter what the leli^oiis ceremony 
may be or what the religious persuasion of the parties. 

In the ne.xt place the wisdom of disturbing the present situation is very 
questionable. Tlie fact — for it is a fact — that sh very many of 
the young people coupled in Bamboo Fashion ” do not leniam 
attached to each Other is evidence 'that the connections are not 
happy. Thcie beingnO legal bond these pari ios may and many 
frequently do make legal the connections, which sulf gueutly 
they form of their own choosing. If the earlicrconncctions were 
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invariably made legally binding, there vonld be no loss of sepa- 
ration ; but tbe parties would be debarred ircro- the opportunity 
of contracting a lawful marriage ; and adultery in gross and 
flagrant form would be festered. The remedy u ould be far worse 
than the malady. It is the desire of many Pandits that the young 
people once married should be compelled to abide with each other. 
They would effect by law rvhat public opinion — “ Custom ” — ■ 
has maintained in India for centuries. But they are factors 
in the. situation of rvhich these men do not take account. It is 
impossible to force upon the generation of to-day the thoughts 
and habits of the past centuries. They live in the West and 
breathe the atmosphere ; and among other lessons they learn 
that of choosing their own partners in life. At the varly age at 
which their marriages ^ire celebrated — even the legal age — the 
young poples’ minds are hardly formed ; and they are seldom 
fit to exercise a wise judgm-ent in a choice of such far reaching 
effect. . Besides, the circumstances under which the marriages 
are brought about afford them no opportunity to n-aTe a choico. 
Sometimes the semblance of opimrtunity is afforded ; but it 
amounts to nothing. 'Ilow'ever well intentioned, it will be a 
retrograde step and a cruel injustiefe to the youth of India in this 
Colony to bring any pressure to bear to a greater extent than 
now obtains. It is oh the ether band just that facilities should 
be provided whereby those v.'ho desire it may .follow' the customs 
of their fore fathers. Provision for this exists in the law as it now 
stands and it is rvisely hedged about with such precautions as 
are necessary for the justification of the unwary ai,d the ill- 
informed.” 

10. Provision is made for the protection of wives in section 167 et seq, 
for the protection of spouses’ property in section 154 ; for the punishment of 
persons W’ho entice, cohabit with or unlawfully harbour wives of in.n.'igrants, 
in section IGO ; for divorce, in section 1C2, and for the division of property, 
wb.en couples cease to live together, whether they are legally married or other- 
wise, and without resort to divorce under ‘.he law, in section 15G. 

11. There is no record of the number of maiTiages of the sort referred to in 
paragraph 5, but the following is a return of the number of legal marriages for 
the ast ten years ; — 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


Part X op the Immigration Ordinance. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

139. Inter-relation of term “ immigrant ” in Part X. — In this Part, unless 
tlie context otherwise requires, the term “ Immigrant ” means any person 
introduced or coming into this Colony from Asia, whether directly or indirectly, 
and ivhether wholly or in part at the expense of the Immigration Fund or 
otherwise, and includes any descendant of such a person. 


Marriage. 


140 (1) Keejiing of Register of Married Immigrants arriving in Colony . — 
The Immigration Agent General shall keep a Register of Immigrants who 
may he found to he married at the lime of their arrival in this Colony. 


(2) In such register 
Schedule: Form No. 26. 


the number of any registration shall be the same for 
the husband and the wife, and shall be continued 
in regular sequence. 


141 (1) Registration of married immigrants on arrival. — When any 
ship with any immigrants on board arrives in this Colony, the Immigration 
Agent General shall inquire -whether any of such immigrants stand in the 
relation of husband and -wnfe to each other ; and if he is satisfied, by the 
statements of the parties themselves and by such other information as he 
may be able to procure, that the parties ought to be regarded and dealt -with 
as husband and wife, he shall thereupon cause an entry to be made accordingly 
in the register mentioned in the last preceding section. 

(2) The Immigration Agent General shall at the the same time deliver 
Schedule; Form No. 27. to each of the parties a certificate of marriage. 

(3) The persons so registered as husband and -wife shall be deemed to b® 
married, unless it is sho-wn that the parties are so nearly related by blood 
that a marriage between them was unlawful. 

(4) The pro-sdsions of this and the last preceding section shall apply 
with the necessary modifications, to the case of a male immigrant and a female 
immigrant arriving in this Colony in different ships and alleging that they 
were married before their arrival. 


142. Exemption from fee for registration. — No fee shall be payable for the 
registration of any marriage under the provisions of the last preceding section 
or for any certificate granted thereunder. 

143 (1) Keeping of Register of Marriages of Immigrants contracted in the 
Colony. — The Immigration Agent General shall keep a Register of Marriages 
of Immigrants contracted in the Colony. 

(2) In such register the number of any registration shall be the same for 

'■Sch^ulo :--ForjnJSro^28. husband and the wife, and shall be continued 

’ in regular sequence. 
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141 Marriage of Chislian immigratLts.~\Tit]\ reference to the 
of Cfiristian immigrants the following provisions shall have effect:— 


marriage 


(1) jVn immigrant who, at the time of his or her arrival in this Colonv 
professes Christianity shall, immediately upon such arriaci’ 


(2) An immigrpt who, at any time after his or lier arrival in (las 
Colony, is converted to Oluisiianity shall, immediately uuoti 
such conversion, ‘ ‘ 

an to capacity of incapacity to contract marriage, and the conditions sabjcct 
to which, and the manner in which, marriage may be contracted, be sabtet 
to the general law of the Colony. 


U5. ProJiibiiw)! cf certain marriages.—No marriage shall ho contracted 
under this Ordinance, or, if so contracted and registered, the same shell Le 
null and void ab mit 2 o, wliere it is shown that either of the parties has, or had 
at the lime of such conlracring and registration, a wife or fmshand alive, or 
Avhere either party is directly descended from the other, or where the fenielc 
is a sister of the male, either by the full or the half-blood, or where the male 
is a brother of the female, either by the full or the half-blood. 

14G (1) Notification of intended warmyc. —Where a male immigrant, not 
being under fifteen years of age, and a female immigrant, not being 
under tliirteen j'oais of age, wish to contract a marriage, they may signify such 
wish to the Magistrate of the District in whicli they reside. 


(2) The Magistrate slu 11 thereupon call upon the parties to produce a 
certificate, signed by the Immigration Agent General to the effect tliat there 
does not appear from the records cf the Immigration Department to be any 
impediment to the intended marringe. 


(3) If such certificate is produced, the Jlagistrate shall call upon tie 
parties to sign a notice, which shall be furnished to them free of charge by tie 
o 1 .1 ’ V 90 Magistrate, and shall contain a declaration by the 

CIO. .ne. or.m i o. . parties that, to the best of their belief, there o.vLsts 
no lawful impediment to their marriage, and, if tlic female is under fifteen 
years of age, that the consent of her father, if alive and in the Colony, or, if 
ho is dead, of her mother, if alive and in the Colony, or, if her father and 
mother are both dead or absent from the Colony, of the Immigj-ation Agent 
General, has been obtained. 


(4) The Magistrate shall tliereupon give public notice of the intended 
marriage by posting up the notice for three weeks in a conspicuous place at 
the Court House nearest to the place of residence of the parties or of one of 
them, and by publicly reading the same upon each day during the, said three 
weelcs upon .which he holds a Court at such Court House : Provided that, if 
such Court is hold more than once a week, it shall be sufficient if the notice 
is read on one day during each of the said three weeffs. 

(5) If the parties reside in different Judicial Districts the proceedings 
rnentioned in this section shall, bo taken in each District 
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117. Groimds of objcclion to jyroposed marriage.— "No objection shall bo 
adniitted to any marriage ijrojjoscd to be contracted under this Ordinance 
unless it is shown, to the satisfaclion of the Magistrate, th.at cither of the 
parties thereto has a wife or a lunsband still living ; or that the parties stand in 
any of the degrees of relationship within which it is heioinbcfore declared 
to be unlawful for persons to celebrate marriage ; or, in the case of a male, 
that ho is under fifteen years of age, or, in the case of a female, that she is under 
thirteen years of age, or, if .she is under fifteen 3'cars of age, that the consent 
mentioned in the last preceding section ha.s not been obtained. 


118 (1). Malciog and decision of objcclion to proposed marriage. ^Any 

person who desires to make objection to an intended marriage, of which notice 
has been given ns hereinbefore provided, must make such objection to the 
Magistrate lioforc the expiration of the aforesaid period of three weeks. 

(2) If any such objection is made, the Magistrate shall, immediately 
on the expiration of the said period of three weeks, fix a day for the hearing 
of such olijcction, and shall cause notice thereof to be given to the parties 
who have given the notice of marriage ; and at such hearing the person making 
the objection shall be hound to jirove the existence of the alleged impediment 
to the marriage. 

(8) If either partv makes application for a review of the decision on such 
objection, the Magistrate shall defer the granting of any certificate as herein- 
after mentioned until such review has been disposed of in duo course of law. 


119. (1) Marriage after publication of notice. — Within .six months after 
such j)ublica<ion has been mr.do. and not afterwards, and if no \*nlid objection 
is pending or has been allowed to the intended marriage, the parties maj* 
appear before the Jlagi.strate or either of the two lilngistratc.s in whoso 
Districts publication has iie-n made, as the case ma}’ bo, and the Magistrate 
.shall, on being satisfied of their identit}' and that jiublication of notice of 
their intended marriage has been dnlv made, dechi’-e the partie.s to be 

husband and wife, and shall deliver to each of 
them a certificate of marriage. 


Krlicilulc : Form Xo. 30. 


(2) M'ithin twentv-four liouns after delivering such certificate, the Magis- 
trate slial! transmit a copy thereof to the Immigration Agent General, and, in 
default of his .so doing, he shall he liable, on the comjjlaintof (lie Immigration 
Agent General, to a penalty not exceeding lortj'-ciglit dollars. 

(8) On receipt of the copy of such certificate, the Immigration Agent 
General shall cause an entr}' of (he marriage to bo made in the Register of 
Marriages of Immigrants contracted in flic ColonJ^ 

IbO. (1) Marriage after publication of banns. — Wlicrc an immigrant 
dc.sircs to be married by a hlinister of the Christian Religion after publication of 
banns, he or she .shall cause to be delivered to the Jlinislcr a certificate, signed 
hy the Immigration Agent General, to the eficct that there doe.s not ajipcar 
from the records of the Immigration Department to be any impediment to 
the intended marriage, and the Minister shall not publish the banns until he 
receives the certificate. 

5I88EHL 
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(2) Tlie Minister shall rolaiu the ccrfciacalc and shall, wiiliin 

hours after the marriage has heon solemiuKcd, endorse on ihc certificate tfe " 
date and place of inamago, n-ith his signature tlieieto.and forward tlio eaai! 
to the Immigration Agent Goueial. 

(3) Ivory hlim&tor who offends against the provisions of lliis section shall ' 
be liable to a penalt}' not exceeding forty-eight dollars : provided tlut no ’ 
complaint shall be brought for the lecovcvy of any such penidty without the 
sanction in writing of tire Immigcalion Agent General. 

151. (1) Marriage uccordwg to religion ami personal ‘hw.—A maitiaga 
coutraoted after the conimeucemcut of this Ordinance belaveen a male imiri- 
graut, not being under fifteen years of age at the dale of the m.miaac, and 
a female immigiant, not being tinder thiilccn years of ago at the date of the 
niai'iiage, both of whom, at the date of the marriage, are free from any div 
ability mentioned in section U5, profess the .same religion, not benig the 
Christian Ecligion, and arc subject to <hc aanic personal hiv, , sludl, if cmi- 
ti acted according to the religion and personal law of such iniimgiaitls and 
registered under this Ordinance, be deemed to be valid ns from the dale of 
such marriage : Provided that, before any such marriage is tontacled, the 
parties thereto sliaJl fii.sfc obtain a ccitiilcnk, signed by the Juiiiiigralioii 
Agent General, to the effect tliat there docs not appear from the lecords of 
the Immigiation Department to be any impediment t'l the intended nrarri.ige; 
and no sucli marriage shall be deemed to have been duly contracted unless 
such certificate has been first obtained. 

(2) If the maniago referred to in any’ sucli certificate is nob contracled 
within three months from the date of tlie certificate, the certificate sliall, on 
the expiration of the said period, become null and void. 

152, (!) Hcgishalion of ma/riage contracled acco)iHng to religion and per- 
sonal law. — Within seven days after the celebration of a marriage contracted 
according to religion and personal law, the parties to such marriage, or one of 
them, shall deliver to tlie Iimuigr.ation Agent for the District in wliicli they 
re.side a certificate thereof, 

(2) If default is made in delivering sucli cerliilcate within the time afore- 
said, each of the parties to the marriage slmll be liable to a penalty not cx- 

Sohedule : Foim No. 31. ceeding twenty-four dollars 

(3) The Immigration Agent shall lorlhiritli transmit such certificate to 
the Immigration Agent General. 

(A) On receipt of such certificate, whether within the time aforesaid or 
othermsp, and on satisfying himself-- 

(n) that the requirements of the Inst preceding section have been 
complied with ; and 

(b) that, in the case of a female under fifteen years of age, the person 
acting as guardian was entitled so fo act, 

. 1 ,- General shall cause an entry of the marriage, with the 

Qggg" , ■ ; I ■ ■ of the prartienlais of such entry, to. bo made in tlie 
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Register of Marriages contracted in tlie Colony, and shall forthwith transmit 

Form Xo 3^> parties a certificate of such registra- 

■ lion. 


153. llTienever the Immigration Agent General issues a certificate under 
Making of inrjnira- as to section 151 and does not, nithin three months and 
contnicting of nifirrifigo. SGYcii ciEtys tiiciGnitcrj receive froin or on iiccotiiit 

of the parties mentioned therein, or one of them 
the ccitificate mentioned in the last joieceding section, it shall he liis duty to 
make inquiry into the mattoi-, and, if nccet'.arj', to make a complaint against 
the parties who Imve made default in respect of such last-mentioned certi- 
ficate. 


Properly of MarrieJ Immigrants. 

151 (1) Prolfclion of 2 >ropcrey of iroman descried by her husband. — ^Ifany 
fem.ale immigrant is de-serted hy her hiishand, being an immigrant, the 
iilagistrate of the District in which she resides shall, on application made by 
her or on lior behalf, and on being satisfied of the fact of such desertion, and 
that the same was without reasonable cause, and tliat the woman is maintain- 
ing herself by her omi industry or property, give to the woman an order pro- 
tecting her earnings and ])rojierty acquired since the commeucemont of 
such desertion from her hu.'band and from all creditors and persons claiming 
under him, and such earnings and property shall belong to the wife ns if she 
were a .‘•ingle woman. 

(2) Tlie Magistrate shall cause a notice of every such order to be po.sted 
up for fifteen days in a cons[)icuou.s place at the Court House nearest the 
place in which such woman resides, and the hnsbaiid or any per.snn claiming 
under him may, during such fifteen days, apply to the Magistrate to annul 
tlie order. 

(.3) If any such a])p]ication is made, the Magistrate .shall hear the same 
and shall make such order thereon as may he just. 

1!)~) (1) Proteclion of properly of man deserted by his infc. — If any 
female iinmigraiit deserts her husband, being an immigrant, and cohabit.? 
"witli another man, the Magistrate of the District, in which the husband resides 
.Khali, on application made to In'm by or on behalf of tlie husband, summon the 
woman and the alleged adulterer before him, and, on being satisfied of the 
fact of such desertion and cohabitation, give to tlie liu.sband an order pro- 
tecting his earnings and property .acquired .since the commencement of such 
de.sertion from liis wife and from .all creditors and persons claiming under 
her, and such earning.s and proj)‘’rty shall belong to the hiishand as if he 
were a single man. 

(2) The woman shall forfeit, from the date of such order, all movable 
property given to her by her hmsband, .and shall further forfeit all right to the 
community of property rc.sulting from her marriage, and the husband shall 
not he liable for any debt which she may contract during such desertion ; 
Provided that, if sncli desertion is afterwards condoned hy the hush.and, any 
order made under the provisions of this section shall thereupon ijjso facto 
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become auniillecl, and tbe comwnnily of piopciiy shall take effect and mhit 
anew from tlie date of sncli condonation. .. ’ 

_15G {]) Du’mon of proj^rlij of mau-kd mmvpanh. -W’hm a imk 
mimigrant and a female immigrant nho are mariied to each other, or rtk 
have cohabited together, cease to cohabjt, and either of them dekni tte 
the property to which tlicy or citlicr of them are or is entitled sliOuldk 
divided, it shall be Inwfol for the Jlagisfrate of the District m nlnch nick 
immigrants oi either of them may reside, on application made to him hr 
01 on behalf of cither of such nnmigianfs, (o summon such imimgt.nits 
before bim and any witnesses they or eitliei of tliein may desiie to be cxammid 
and to make such order for the division of the piopeity as may ho just 

(2) Any person, being a party to such pioccednigs, who refuses oi neglech 
to comply uitli the terms of such oider shall be liable to imprisoinnciit, mtli 
or without liaid labom, for any teiin not exceeding one month 

(3) If, after the inalnng of any sucli older, any such person icfirses or 
neglects to comply nith tlih tciiiis theieof, the refusal or neglect to comply 
therewith foi a period of seven d 'vs shall be deemed a fresh olfeuce, and so 
on toties tjiiolic^. 

(4) ^^'llcu a male and female immigiant have cohabited together, 
without having been mariied, and one of them dies intestate during the pcimd 
of cohabitation, and the estate of flic one so dying is admmisicicd hy the 
Official Ecceiver under- the provision.? of the Imnngintion Ordinance ISftl, 
Amendment Ordinance 1903, it shall be lawfuHor the Official Eecdver to 
assign to the suivivoi for his oi her absolute use and benefit such shaie, not 
exceeding one half of all the propeity, movable and immoiahlo, belonging 
to the estate of the deceased immigrant which has been awjuirecl by thrir 
joint earnings, or to the acquisition of which the survivor has contributed, 
as, after due inquiry and considciation, may appear just 

(5) Evoiy decision under the last pieccdmg sub-section shall be final, 
and the Iminigiation Agent General or the Official Deceiver, as the case miy 
be, shall have full pon or and authority to do all tilings necessary, including 
the power to transport immovable propeity, foi placmg such sun'iver in 
possession of the share of such iwoperly so assigned. 

Frolecllon of Wires of Imimgranls, ric. 

157 (1) Afptcitension and pwisJment of mah immigrant thrmiemng 
Ms iti/c.— Wheie any male immigrant lliicatens to murder, wound, best 
or ill-treat his wife or any uoinan with uhorn he may have cohabited or niay 
desire to cobabit, a Magbkate or Justice of the Peace shall on being informed 
thereof and on being satisfied that there is reason io apprehend tliat bodily 
injury may be inflicted on such woman, forthvith issue his warrant foi the 
apprehension of the immigiant alleged to have used such threats 

(2) Any immigrant who uses any such tlireats nny be_ forthwith arrested 
by any police or rural constable, and nwy be detained in custody until a 
warrant can be obtained for bis apprehension. 
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(3) Everv immigrant who nsca anj' such threats shall ho liahlo to impri- 
sonment, witii or -.rithont hard labour, for any term not exceeding one month, 
and on a second or any subsequent conviction to imprisonment, -with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding six months. 

LoS (1) Transfer of immigrant in case of danger from jcalousij. —’Where 
it is proved, to the .satisfaction of a Ifagistrate that llicre is reason to 
.appiohend that an immigrant on a plantation may, from motives of 
'je.alousy, inflict bodily injury on ajiy woman, and that it is expedient, 
on account of such jealousy, to remove from any plantation any immigrant 
under indenture on such plantation, it shall be lawful for the JIagistrate 
to direct that such last-mentioned immigrant shall be removed to some 
other plantation, and that the indenture shall be transferred. 

(2) Every immigrant so ordered to be removed may be detained in 
custody unlil'his transfer to some other plantation. 

loO (1) Prorcrdii.gs vhcrc. injury to noman is apprehended. — Where a 
Magistrate is informed, or where in any proceeding whatever it appears to a 
Mai'istrate, that there is rea.son to ai>prehcnd that any immigrant may inflict 
bodllv injiir}- on any woman, the Magistrate may, if he thinbs fit, forthwith 
i«.suirhis warrant for the apprehension of such immigrant, and shall, whether 
he i--sues such warrant or not, make full invc.siigation ns to the circumstances 
of the else. 

(2) The .Magistrate may order any such immigrant to be detained in 
custody until the Immigration Agent General can take such action ns may 
bo necc.ss.'’.ry. 

(3) The Immigration Agent General may at any time, for the reason 
above-mentioned and whether after or without any proceeding taken by a 
Magistrate, order any indentured immigrant to be removed from a plantation, 
and any such order shall bo deemed to authorii'.c the detention in custody 
of the immigrant until he can be removed and his removal in custody ; Pro- 
vided that no immigrant shall be detained under this section for more than 
fourteen days. 

ICO. Punishment of person enticing aieuy uife. of immigrant, c/c.— -Every 
per.-on who entices away or cohabits with the wife of an immigrant or who 
unhiwfidlv harbours the wife of an immigrant who has left her husband without 
just cause, shall be liable to a penalty not e.xcceding twenty-four dollars or to 
■ imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not o.xcceding tlirec 
months, or to both such penalty and imprisonment, !ind, on a second or 
anv snbsequenf offorme, shill be deemed guilty of a inisdeineaiior and bo 
piuiishahle accordinglv : Provided th.at no person shall bo convicted under 
this section for cohabiting with the wife of an immigrant if ho establishes, to 
the satisfaction of the .Magistrate or Court before whom he is fried, that the 
wife, was deserted hy her husband, or that the husband compelled her to 
leave bis bouse, or that sucli cobnbitation was wth the knowledge and 
consent, of the biisband. 
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161. of proceedings for the Immigration Agent General -In ' 
case arising under eitter ol the la.t four preceding sections the Ma<nstrl 
shaU, as soon as the proceedings are concluded, or sooner if he thinks fit" traw 
nut a copy thereof to the Immigration Agent General, who shall theteui'on takj 
such action as the circumstances of the case may allow and require. 

Divot ee. 

162. (1) Ptoccedings fo> divorce of immigrants.— VfhcTC immitrrants ate 
married and one of them is guilty of miscondimt entitimg the other to°a dh one, 
it shall bo lawful for the spouse so entitled to a divorce to apply to a, Jfe^istrate 
for an order dissohdng the marriage. 

(2) The Magistrate .shall, on receiving any such application, smnnion 
before him tlio parties, and such witnesses as they may desire to be o.\aminfed, 
and any persons whom tho Magistrate may think it expedient to cxamiiio, 
and the Magi.strale sliall reduce the .statements on oath of the parties and the 
witnesses into VTiting, and shall transmit such application and .statements to 
the Registrar of British Guiana, in order that they may be laid before the Chief 
Justice for his decision. 


(3) On such application and statements being laid before him, if it appears 
that the party appb'ing for divorce is entitled thereto, the Chief Jmstice may. 
deal uitli the application in a summary way and may make an older dissolving 
the marriage. 

(d) The Chief Justice may require the Magistrate t o take fin thor evidence 
on the application and transmit the same to the Registrar, or may require tho 
patties to ajipear before him and produce such evidence as may be necessary. 

(5) On any such .application and statements being laid before liim, flic 
Chief Justice shall have the same powers as the Supremo Coiiffc in its civil 
jurisdiction vould have in an action in the said Court for the ibssolution of the 
said marriage, and may make any such order, on the same terms and with the 
same conditions, as the said Court might have m.ado. 

(6) Every order dissohdug a marri.ige made under tliis section shall have 
the same incidents and the same eflect as a judgment of the said Court. 


(7) The fee payable in respect of an}' such proceedings shall be the sum of 

twenty-four dollars, and such fee sliall include all charges in the Office of the 
Registrar. , 

(8) The said fee shall be payable on making the application bo the Sfagis- 
trate ; Provided that nothing in this section shall affect llie right of any person 
to apply to be allowed to sue m forma pauperis. 

(9) The provisions of this section sha.ll onlj- apply to marriages contracted 
or registered under the provisions of Ordinance Ko. iO of 1860 or of this Ordi- 
nance. 


163. 


Kccninq of liegister of Divorces of Immigianfs.—hwnedmtcly on 

the maldng of an order under the last preceding .soo- 

SoTicdnlo : Form No. 3.". j^pofstrar stall traiismil a copy f hereof to 
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tlie Immigration Agent Genera!, who slialJ cause it to be entered in nEegister 
of Divorces of Immigrants to be kept Lj' liim. 

OJfuicis. 

IGl. Punishment of person maJdnff false entnj in register. — Every person 
who knowingly^and wilfully insoils, or causes or permits to bo iiusortcd, in any 
register kept under this Part any false ciitr3- of an)’ matter relating to any 
marriage or divorce shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any 
term not exccediiig tvo yoai-s. 

1G5. Puniihnunt of person signing faisc declaration or ccrtifcatc. — Every 
person who makes, signs, or attests any declaration or certificate by this Part 
required or authorized to be made or given containing a statement which is 
false, .Tud vhicli he either Icnows orbelh ves to bo false or docs not believe to be 
true, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, being com. icted thereof, shall bo 
liable to imprisonment, mth or without hanl labour, for any tenn not 
e.xceeding in o years. 

ICC. Punishment of jmson forgbtg ccriiftoite, — Every person who forges 
or alters in au)’ material particular, or offers, utters, di-posc-s of, or puts oil, 
knoving the same to bo forged or altered in any niiitcu.d p.-irticular, any cer- 
tificate by this J’.trt required or authorized to be given, sh.ill be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and. being convicted thereof, .shall be liable to imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two )-enrs. 

Su pplcmcntal Provisions. 

1C7. Proof of marriage or dicorrr.— An cntr\-, wlicthcr jiurjiorting to bo an 
original entry or not, in any register kept under tins Pait shall be conclusive 
evidence, until the contrary is proved, of the marriage or divorce of the parties 
to whom the entry lelates, and also of the date of such mariiago or divorce, 
if the same is specified in the entry. 

108. (1) TJ.se a.s evidence of entry in 'icghtcr and of certificate. — Wiore any 
entry is by tin's Part required to be iimdc in any register, jmirnd facie evidence 
may be given of such entry in any Court of Justice and in any legal jwoceeding 
by production of a writing purporting to be certified by the Immigiation 
Agent General to be a true copy of .‘.iich entnu 

(2) Where any certificate is by this Part required or authorized to bo 
given, primd facie evidence of such certificate may bn gi\'en in any Court of 
Justice and in any legal inocccdiiig by prodiiclioti of a ccrtificalc apparently 
in accoidaucc with this Pai't, and purporting to be .signed as required by this 
I’art. 

(3) Ko proof shall be required of the liniidwriting or official position of 
the person signing any such certificate. 

(4) Every certificate given under this Part shall be primd facie evidence 
of any fact therein certified, 

(.C ) 'J'lio provisions of flihs section shall bo deemed to bo in addition to 
and not in derogation of, any powers of proof under any existing law, 
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169. Appeal who-e reyistralmn is ipfii-cd.—li tlio Imu^gintion Amiit 
General refuses to register any marriage or divorce uhtler tfiis Part, any p4oii 
aggrieved by such refusal may apply by petition to tire Chief Justice lolmve 
.such registration made, and on such airplication, if it appeal's that the rc«is- 
tration ought to be made, the Chief Justice shall order the Iimuigiaiion An-ent 
General to make sudi registration, and may make such oidor as to cosfs ns 
may seem just 

170. Cancellation of rcgistration.—VihcK registration under this Ordi. 
nance has been made of any marriage or divorce, any person aggrieved by sucii 
registration may apply to the Chief Justice to have such registration cancelled, 
and on such application, if it appears that the registration ought not to have 
been made, the Chief Justice shall order the Immigration Agent General to 
cancel such registration, and may make such order as to costs as may seem 
just. 

171. (1) P)ocediirc on application to the Chief Justice. — Any application 
to the Chief Justice under this Part and the subsequent proceedings thereupon 
shall be as prescribed by any general orders made by the Chief Justice under 
this Part, or, if no such orders are made and subject to sucb Orders, if any, the’ 
application shall be by motion, and the subsequent proceedings shall be in 
accordance rvitli the usual practice of the Sujircme Coml; oii motions, 

(2) All general orders made by the Chief Justice urrder ibis section .shall 
be published in the Gazette. 

(3) The production of a copy of the Gazette purportirrg to corrtain any 
Buch orders shall he primd fade evidence of the dire making and tenor of 
such order’s. 

n2.<Iiighl of aptpcal from Magistrate's order. — ^Every order of aMhgi-v 
c , I” nf’ tjatc irmdc Under tliis Part .sliall hc srfbjcct to tlic 

IsS! provided by the Summary Jurisdiction 

Ordinances. , 


173. Furnishing of certified copy of enhy in rcghtcr.~li shall be, lavful 
for any person, on tire prodtretron of a receipt for tire sum of one dollar from 
the Receiver General’s OfTice, to have a trrre coiry,' certified pirdertlre hand of 
the Immigration Agent General, of any entry made in any register kept under 
this Part ; Provided that a ’pubhic ofliccr shall not be required to pay for any 
Buch ■ certified copy required by him in his capacity as such public officer. _ 


174 BegistratioU' of existing • marriages contracted atcording io ‘religion 
and merscnal fare.— During a period of twelve months after the conimCncd- 
ment of this Ordinance and subject, so far ns they can be made applicable, 
to the nro\risions of this Part, the Immigration Agent General may register 
nnv marriage contracted in this Colony between immigrants according to 
their religion and personal law before the commencement of this Ordinance ; 
and the provisions of this Part shall, with any necessary modifications, apply 
to any such milrriage so regirtcred in the same manner a^ if it had. been con- 
tracted after" the' conlmenceinCnt of this Ordinance. 



Awotdix XVII. 

Niimicr of repatriates with an estimate of their property 
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ArrEKPix XVIII. 


Hates of jMssage money charged by contraclors. 


' 1 

1 

Year. ^ 

i 

Where lull 
No. of i 
btatuto j 
adults is 
carried. 

Wliere No, it, 
or 

exceeds 

500, 

Where No. is 
or cxcccfls 1 
400 but not 

000. i 

i 

IfNo. ialcsj 

than 4Q0 
thm in 
lieu. 





£ e d. 1 

£ !. rf. 

£ e, d. 

£ 

1889 

• a 

• • 

• • 

10 6 0 

11 0 Oj 

13 10 0 


1804 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10 5 0 

11 0 0 

13 7 6 

5/350 

1899 

« • 

• • 

• ♦ 

' 11 0 0 

: 10 19 G 

12 8 9 

4,975 

1904 

a 4 


« * 

0 16 8 

11 7 0 

13 13 4 

5,500 


Year, 

Where full 
No. of 
statute 
adults ta 
carried, j 

If No. is or 
exceeds 
700. 

If No. is or 1 
e.\'coeds600 
but docs not | 
amount to 
700, 

If No. is or 1 
e-xcoods 500 
but does not { 
amount to 
COO. 

If loss than 
530 e.nbark 
then in lieu. 


1 

£ t. d. 

£ B. d. 

£ s. d. 

1 £ s. d. 

£ 

1911 .. 

11 12 C 

12 17 2 

14 10 0 

1 16 16 0 

8,350 

1016 . . 

10 0 0 

17 14 0 

10 10 0 

20 2 C 

11,405 

1921 .. 

25 0 0 

' 28 14 3 

1 

32 13 4 

38 4 0 j 

19,100 


Appendix XIX. 


RtjmtriaHon Law and Procedure. 

Tiip la^v govemmg tepatriation is loand m Part XIII of tlie Immigratioiv 
Ordinance 18 of 1891 copies of wJiicJi amended to date liave been furnisbed to 
tbe Delegation, 

Immigrants are registered for return passages at tbe Immigration Offices 
in tbe three Counties of the Colony — Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo. 

The registrations are in respect of passages to be provided during the year 
in which they are made. If an immigrant registers for return passage and 
does not present himself at time of despatch of the return ships of the year 
in which he has registered, such payments as he may have made are refunded to 
him on application, and he mnst register again in the subsequent year which he 
may choose for repatriation. 

The registration of immigrants who have become entitled to a return 
passage to India either wholly or in part at the expense of the Immigration 
Eund commences on the 2nd January and under ordinary circumstances 
continues until the 31st March. Each immigrant is informed at the time oi 
registration as to the ship in which he wdll probably be embarked. 

2. The following sho w the parties who are entitled to a return passage : — ■ 

(fl) All immigrants introduced into the Colony at the expense of the 
Government or of the Immigration Eund previous to the 1st 
September 1895 are entitled to be registered free of charge if they 
have completed a continuous residence of ten years. 

(h) AU immigrants introduced at the same expense between the 1st 
September 1895 and the 30th September 1898, are required to 
pay a portion of the passage money, viz , — 

Males and females 

(c) All immigrants introduced at the same expense after the 1st October 

1898 are required to pay the men and the women 

(d) All children born in the Colony are allowed free passages to India, 

provided their parents are entitled and accompany them. 

(e) Illegitimate children born in the Colony are, as a rule, registered 

with their putative fathers, free of charge, provided their mothers 
are dead ; but if their mothers are alive and do not go with them, 
i Ii jn the putative father is made to pay for their passage. 

Where the father is married and he and his wife have separated he 
has no legal claim to a free return passage for any childern he 
may have by another woman, even if such woman be dead ; 
but the case should be reported for the instructions of the 
Immigration Agent General, 

(f) Orphans are, as a rule, allowed a free passage to India, but all 

cases should be submitted for the consideration of the Irainigra' 
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tion Agent Genoral. (The ta-m “ Orphan ” here used raea®. 
child rvlio has lost both parents.) • ' ’ 

(g) Grand children (ihc cJrildi-en of creoIe.s vdib are nccomp.anyin»tkj 
parents ; in fact all children beyond the second. general loiij^ 
required to pay. 

{?;) Cheok s and others married to immigrants entilled in their own riglit' 
acquire .such right tlirongh their husbands, This rigid, harieux, ' 
does not exi end to females inlrodiiced aflerthe Is! October 18iS, 
nho are dt barred by (he terms of Ordinance' 27 of 1900, Fcctios 
9, .siib-Eeotion 3 and clauEC {«). In these ra.se.s the Imsbanil 
has married the woman with a full knowledge of the larv, and 
must therefore pay the full cost of the passage. - ' 

(f) In all cases where children are concerned, the Governor bn.i jlis 
power, where he thinks it will be for the benefit of 'the child, to 
refuse a passage. 

3. Hegialratron of passengers, f.c., those who have no rights to retiim 
passage, does not commence until the 1st June by which time the clerk k 
charge should he in a position to say whet her there will be iicrorainodatK'i'i. 
At tJio time of registration it uinst be caie/nlly explained that aitiioiigli the 
mnney has been received no passage can be guaranteed. The granting of a 
pnasage depends solely on the numbers of tliose entitled who coiue up for 
embarkation. 

d. The registration of paupers, j.e., those who are unable to pay flirir 
sliarfs of the cost of the ret urn pass.^ge and cost of clothing and arc pronounced 
pern ancnilj incapable of labour, “ la-char <nir gar h ” according to the wording 
ol flieir “ agreements,” as a rule, docs not commence until the 1st Ji ne. No 
api lien tion should be received from anj- pauper unless ho produces his certificate 
of e.vempfiou from labour, or satisfactorily accounts for its loss. The order for 
regi.stration in each case, must bo made by the Immigration Agent General, 
or, in hi,s absence, by the Senior Immigration Agent. 

5. Each iirmigrant who applies to be registered for a return, pas.'^age 
either in tho'ordih.nry way, or as a pauper or otherwise, must bo c.aicfully 
ic entitled by the Begistration Clerk before his name is entered in the 1 ack 
1 assage Begister. For this purpose a reference must be made to the informa- 
tion contained in the Original Certificate, and the marks and his height defer- 
niined by means of the meatnring screen. Those registered in Essegiiibo or 
Berbrce must bo identified in the same waj’ on the day after tlie preliminary 
muster has been held , an extra day in Depot being allowed for the purpose. 

G. When the immigranthas been properly identified, his name and desciip- 
tion must be entered in the Br.clc Passage Begister, and the B. P. 
serial number noted on his Ceilificatc of Exemption. He is then made to 
proceed to the Colonial Beceivei’s Office and deposit the amount required for 
warm clothing and the proportion of passage due from him, . 

On his return to the Irnmigiation Office freiti the Ti'cnsury the 
he received there is taken from him .and a fresh one in the form ( , ‘ 
to him in lieu thereof. He i.s warned, that- he mifet plaoc the receipt in a seoiiro 
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-place, as should it get lost, it will cause himmucii trouble and some expense, as 
the same procedure required in the case of lost Savings Bank Books will have 
to be gone through. 

An impress of his left thumb is then placed on the original receipt in the 
manner laid down in mj'’ circular letter No. 3661-2153, dated 31st December 
1901, and the receipt itself filed. To enable the Immigration Agent General 
to notify the Crown Agents of the number of ships required for the season, a 
booli: in the form marked ( ) must be kept and written up daily while 

registration is going on. 

7. Early in March the classification up to date is handed to the Immigration 
Agent General with the numbers registered to the same date of the previous 
year : and the letter to the Government Secretary with reference to the number 
of ships which will be required is then drafted. 

8. Remittances can be made at any time after the 1st May. Deposits in 
the names of minors are permitted, but not in those of infants. Only three 
deposits in any one name can be made, and none after the preliminary muster. 
Fractional parts of a dollar will not as a rule be taken. 

The original receipts for these deposits are dealt with in the same way as 
those for warm clothing and passage money, even to the thumb prints, but 
the amount is entered on the Immigration Receipt which was issued in lieu of 
the original one for warm clothing. 

A fresh warning is given as to safeguarding the receipt. 

9. A list is made for the “ Preliminary Muster ” about June, preference 
being given to the immigrants who have deposited amounts for remittance, or 
who have signified their intention of leaving by the ship. Experience has 
shown that the others seldom present themselves for the first ship. 

10. The preliminary muster in the Depot, Georgetown, of immigrants 
registered for return passage under ordinary circumstances, should be held 
eight days before the date fixed for the sailing of ship. After all the names 
on the list have been called over and the classification ascertained, steps should 
be taken for the identification of the immigrants from Essequibo and Berbice, 
whose names are included in the list. 

11. From the list as amended, the clerk must prepare clean lists for the medi- 
cal muster. Sirdars, topazes, cooks, etc., should be selected from the immigrants 
who have presented themselves and lists containing their names and wages 
piepared. 

12. The medical muster should be held two days before the date of embarka- 
tion. The people should be mustered, early in the morning, in the upper storey 
of the Depot, ranged off in lines in the order in which their names appear in the 
lists. The men should have on their dhoties only, and the women should 
appear with bare heads and feet. All should be warned that when the name of 
the head of the family is called each member of that family should at once step 
up before the medical officers for inspevction : and that when they are passed, 
thej’- must without delay go down the back steps and remain in the yard until 
the inspection has been completed. 



- During tlic inspection the dork iii charge n-ill atlchd at the table nll'nwf ' 
the names and mark opposite tliosc to bo placed on the “Invalid List” tls- 
nature of the disease from wLicli the immigrant is'snfeing ; or, 'if rejected IH . 
reason for such rejection. , ' . , L . ' . ’ 

13. After the muster ha.s been hold and'those ivho intend to embark iiispecV'' 
cdy the clerk -will dra^v a bluepeiicillmc dtrough the names in the list of tiiQip 
who have been absent or have been rejected, and will then prepare the Invalii! 
Lists (five in iiumher). 

He will also have the classification made out so that no delay may he incur- 
ted on the day of embarkation. The in-ralid list consists of tlio naniDs ol Ik 
feeble and ailing. 

14. The requisition for tlie use of the neighbouring Tublic Works Depart- 
ment stelling and for the attendance of four constables is made at least tw ' 
days before the date of embarkation. 

On the day of embarkation, the clerk must attend at f> A.Jt. at the Public 
Works gate, and if the constables are at their posts, will at once commence 
calling off the names on the list. It might save time if the - people are arranged • 
m the Older of their names on the Jkt, but this is not always possible, and may . 
therefore be left to the discretion of the officer in charge. 

As the immigrants answer to their names, the clerk in charge, having ' 
satisfied himself that no remark lias been placed opposite the man’s name as 1o' 
the issue of a duplicate receipt, will take the office receipt and place it on his • 
file, and will then pass him on to the Interpreter, who must question liim from ■ 
bis Certificate of Exemption. Having .satisfied themselves, they will place the - 
certificate in a basket and send the immigrant on to the steamer. - , 

After all have passed, the clerk will then raalre out the final elassificntion 
for the information of the Imm’gration Officer on board the ship, arid will 
then take both the receipts and the tickets to office and sec that they are placed' 
in one of the safes. Subsequently, he must check these with his list of the 
people placed on board, and then have them burnt. 

Lists containing the names and particulars of the immigrants together ' 
with the amounts of their remittances, and Treasury receipts for the same, are 
de.spatched witli the ship for the information of the Emigration Agent, Calcutta, 
to enable him fo make the payments to the immigrants on arrival in Cnloiilta. 

■When all other detail.s have been attended to and the Back Paasage 
Ecilster written up, the Serial ship number must be recorded .against the, 
name of the immigrant in the Alphabetical Eegister, as a record of his deiiarture 
from the Colony. ■ - 

The return ship is provided in accordance uith the “Indian Emigration ’ 
Act of 1383” rmd is furnished with provisions, clothing, fitthig.s, etc.,’ 
as required thereby. ■ - ■ . ■ 

Tiic cost of retiun passage from time io time is shown in a statement sepa- 
rately supplied. ' ' ■ ' 

The statistics relating to repatriation given as Apipenclix 12of tlio McNeill ■ 
and Chimmanlall Eeport, ISIS, luivo Icch brought to dafe.aud attached as 
rpquested. ' 



Aitendix XX. 


The Nvvnn-LvcJ.loo Sclctitc. 

A. — Eslrcct /ran tic ]'ct);phlcl “ British Guiana ai:d the Empire, 1019.” 

(n) (The Bchcine) “ embraced the tmdertalcing of large Echemes of irriga- 
tion and drainage ; — 

(i) For the peasant faimcns end small proprietors non- living on imper- 
fectly drained and irrigated lands on the foreshore of the three 
counties of Deruerara, h^scqtiiho, and Berbicc ; 

(if) For any lands to be provided under any scheme of colonisation 
from outside sources as an inducement to non-residents to come 
in to settle ; 

{Hi) For nn\’ lands provided for local rvorlccrs who have complied with 
similar conditions and who desire to settle. 

This problem was one which the leaders of the movement stated at the 
outset to be necessary to solve. Its solution was one in which everybody 
was invited to contribute and the entire body of representative opinion 
answered the invitation.” [Vide page •].] 

(h) 1. “ Xo colony funds or Crown lands to be applied to furnish induce- 
ment.s to work, in coiujcction with any industry tinless such inducements arc 
ojicn on the Eatiie terms to the natives of the colony equally with persons (of 
whatever race) brought info the colony from other countries.” 

2. “The undertaking of an organised colonial campaign of sanitation by 
the united action of all our towns, villages and estates, t lie recognition of the 
special engineering difliculties connected with municipal and rural sanitation, 
nnd the otlicial invitation of expert assistance (such ns that of a .sanitary en- 
gineer or of the Kockefcllcr Board in regard to those diseases, like ankylosto- 
miasis nnd in.alaria, in which they specialise).” 

“The creation by Ordinanee of one or more representative Central Com- 
mittees or Boards (1) to deal with disputes in connection with enne-faiining 
with the ns.“istancc of oflicialh' appointed te.st chcmi.sts ; (2) to advise in eacli 
district in any disputes between Cajiital nnd Labour when invoked by either 
party ; (3) to advise with authority on wages questions after full investigations 
of the facts nnd conditions of cniploynicnt in each trade or industry; (4) to 
watch the interests of both locally bom and new workers both as regards pay 
nnd land benefits.” 

“The provision of regular anil frerjuent steamer communications with fho 
British West Africn, India, nnd other countries from which a supjily of colonists 
can be obtained, nnd with which colonial trade may be opened.” 

Jlesolulions. 

(c). 2. “That the Government be re.spoctfully requested to place before tho 
Combined Court a proposal to .set aside a sum of not Ic.^s than ^oOOjflOO, 
viz., 5100,000 a year for the five years— commencing 1020 — lor the purx'oso of 
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carrymg out under Government supervision accepted or" future 'sclieme of 
rrigat.on and dramage o lands throughout the colony, independent of onv 
lands irrigated or drained under any Colonisation scheme.” ' 

. 3. “ That the Goveimmeht be respectfully requested to f ake sfepk to'iu- 

troduce into the colony m eat-n .year for the coming three years ;?re tJm:aniI ' 
Cl f Us of lOCGS suitable for colonisation under local tropical conditions, such 
adults to be as far as possible in families, the sexes being apprpxima^y. equal.” 

scheme of local colonisation being accepted by 
the Indian or any Goveriiment ivhtcli 'imvlves nmj form of land scitlcmenih/ 
jmrsons from oulmdo the colony,, similar inducement of land sctllenicnt on similar ' 
terms of service be offered to locally resident workers.” 


9. ^ That the framers of the final report be requested to provide some 
suggestions for encouraging settlers of the small capitalist and land-owner type.” 
'{Vide page 0.) 

B.— Summary of British Guiana Scheme prepared by the British Guiana 
Deputation and placed before the Committee appointed by the Imperial 
Lcgislaiixe Assembly of India in 1920. 


The Scheme. 

1. British Guiana bemg a country' as largo ns Groat Britain with only 
three residents per square mile has set aside a sum of appro.ximately £000,00(1 
to ofFor inducements' to tropical settlers of the agricultur.'il- class basing ail • 
settlements on the family. The recent change in Imperial policy as regards 
preference and the' urgent demands fbrfoodstiiffs all over the World cUablo it to 
incur- expenditure and to see a prosperous future for agrieultore and pastufegc. 

2. Tho Colon)' has entered into an agreoment which; if necessary, can 

be carried out as from loth March 1920 with thoKourse Section of the P. and 
O. line (Offices Calcutta and' London)- to establish a regular passenger 
and cargo line of steamers directly between Indian ports and British Guiana, 
sailing at' the' outset once in two months, aud'later- monthly. ‘ Accommodation 
will include-first and third' class and. later Second’ clhst: . 

3'. Suitable agricultural families-(and if necessary to complete my list a 
limited .number of male adults equal in amount) on applying to Officialluforma- 
tion Bureau' to be maintained bytheGuiamwe Government under-responsible 
salaried officers in populous districts will, after medical examination, be given 
free passages. Not more than five thousand' adults per year for throe years ' 
arc contemplated. No recruiters are employed. No contract will be allowed.' 
Settlers -will receive temporary hospitality most probably 'at- the hostel now 
maintained near Calcutta by tbeCalcutta’Mnnicipality for- workers going .to 
Burma, or in similar open hostel at Biidge -Budge or near Bombay or Madras. 

4. On arri\'ing in British Guiana tlicy can, if desirous of working land 
of their own, forthwith obtain land (either agricultural or pastoral) easy 
terms in small or large’ holdings'; These terms hre those.of the Groan Ke^ilm 
tions of- the Colony'. For ten agrioffitural acres (with aright to anecoacl-ten). 
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these amount to about one hundred rupees spread over five years on condi- 
tion of beneficial occupation. Grants, Leases and Licences of larger areas 
are also to he had (vide Compendium of General Information published by the 
Lands and hlines Department). Assistance in selecting land vnllbe given by 
Government ofiicers and financial assistance will be rendered through the 
Agricultural Bank and from the Colonisation Ihmd for the starting of homes 
and cultivation. 

6. If the settler prefers to accept employment to begin with, whether to 
gain local experience or because he prefers it, the Guianese Government guaran- 
tees him employment at the local rates of pay for piece work (e.g., on sugar 
estates) on seven hours a day amount to about three rupees for males at the 
present time and for females at lighter work about half of that. He is also 
provided with a garden plot and with housing accommodation and grazing 
privilege. Families receive a separate new and improved design of cottages. 

Oost of Living. 

6. The Deputation’s memorandum on the cost of living shows that it is 
under 40 per cent, of the ordinary wages for piece work and enables a male 
wage-earner to save at least a rupee a day. This can be supplemented by inde- 
pendent work, by cattle grazing and by the work of the wife and family. A 
man can comfortably support a wife and family (non-workers) on his pay. 

7. "Wages are to be controlled by official Arbitration Boards to prevent 
variation imfair to the wage-earners. These Boards therefore in practice assure 
a maximxun rate. 

Beivard Grants, 

8. Howard grants of five acres of coast or river land specially protected 
by embankments from flood prepared for irrigation and drainage and for 
cultivation will be given to families who have completed three years of residence 
during which they have been engaged either for themselves or for employers 
in any form of agricultural work in the Colony. The cost to the colony of 
this part of the Colonisation scheme is estimated to be about one and a half 
million dollars or nearly five million rupees. This land will become the free- 
hold property of the owner if beneficially occupied, on the same terms and 
conditions as the other Crown lands. The cost of preparing the land, not less 
than fifty pounds per plot, will bo a free gift to the claimant by the Colony. 
Further assistance will be given as regards housing accommodation and farm- 
ing equipment. The necessary lands have been earmarked by the Government 
or vdll be acquired imder the Lands Acquisition Ordinance. 

~ Supervision. 

10. The Indian has been asked to appoint its own official (at the cost of 
British Guiana) to watch the interest of the sett’ers. 

The deputation has also welcomed the suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi 
that after a certain period, say six months or a year, an independent 
report should be made by a nominee of the populace and the deputation ofiers • 
to pay all his expenseg. 

M88EHL 
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The Depiitation now suggests that, a Committee consisting of tlirecyrooBs,- 
Di's , an officer ■ appointed by the Indian GoVernnieutj a nominee oftkiin* 
official section of the I ’ ■ ^ ‘ ' Conu< il, and Mr. C. If. Anclrons slitHli 

report on the noilnn^ Such u Committee could set inst jc 

Becembor, viz., about six inontlis bom the inangurntion of the scheme. Yflwi 
ever Committee is appointed sJionlcl not consist of lew than three. 

Ecjmlrkilion. 

If . Any individual pr family nnll be sent back free of charge st any time 
if the Indian Government sujicrvising officer so reitucsts Thi.s ajiphci to 
women or children wJiose Inisbands or paicnhs die in the Colony oi ch m«lr 
Should such official’s request not be made the individual or the fmnily cau 
claim ropatiiation at half e.stimated cost to Guiana (fAtch cost to be estimated 
at beginning of scliemc) after thico ye.us‘ residence, one quarter cost after five 
years and bee of charge aftei .seven yents. llcpatnation will not aticet any 
land or other riglite fully acquired Cheap leturn titkels nil! he provided 
for individuals or families desirous of vi^itiug India for/aniily reasons, htiFintsi 
or qilcasure. Tic object of tie sebcnic is to pioraote a icgulat flow and 
icQow of colonists as well as <i legulav roinmoieial intciconrse hotween tlie 
two countries, ' 


Non-Agncul/inal SeUkrs 


As fust class accommodation is being piovidcd (cvenfcunlly also second cla'is), 
assisted passages or passages at very low rates (about one-third of the jiresent 
cost of the unassisted jouiuej) mil be piovidcd A limited number' of pro- 
fessional men (especially medical men and engineers) and a much laiger mini- 
her of cleiks and sclioolinasteisaicrequiied Applications will be considoied 
on their inerifs and bee passages will ho given in some c.ises, a.ssisfcd passage.t 
in others.' One ]niest or minister of religion foi each icligioiis gcoiip will he 
taken free on e.aclr voyage with right of ropatiiation bee Tiaders and capital- 
ists will also bo given cheap passages. 

Political, Municipal, Landholding, ami Tniding lights , — Equality of 
rights of eveiy kind exists in the Colony, 'fheie is an elected mnjonty of M 
to 8 in the Lemalature. The Franchise is very low. Settlei.s can obtain the 
Parliainentaiy V otc after six months’ residence and holding of the qinililications 
of the Pohtioal Constitution Ordinances of 1891 and 1909 whicli aic easily 
within the reach of any settler whether woiking for himself or for an employer 
Possession of tlireo acres of cultivated land or the iiicoine oflheaveiagcw'orker 
secure a vote. 

Bngbsli Lva' has recently been introduced but Indian marriage laiv and 
custom aie specially protected. 

Guara)ifecs. 


12. Guarantees of the continuance of existing privileges (apart from the 
best assurance of all the existence of liberal institutions dating over a century 
in a British South American Colony) can he birmffied by the Colony or the 
Colonial Office statmg that their defimte pohey is the continuance of the 
political and commercial equality of a'l races. 
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If necessary, a Declaratory Ordinance could be passed in Guiana recording 
the actual position, but of course one legislature cannot bind- another. An 
official declaration of policy by the Secretary of State is the effective course. 
The Colonial Office can refuse to approve of legislation attempting to violate 
the accepted principle even if the Government of the.Colon}^ in view of such a 
policy would allow such a Bill to pass or even to be introduced. The consent 
of the Governor is necessary . for the introduction or passing of legislation. 
Alteration of our settled working .institutions v/itliout the consent of the people 
of the Colony (already nearly half East Indian) and of the Colonial Office is 
unthinkable to anybody accquainted with the West Indian possessions. 

Health Conditions. 

The climate is a good one but unsuitable for manual labour on the coast 
lands by Northern Europeans. This is not the case for Southern Europeans. 
Health conditions are better in every respect than in India, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and most other tropical colonies. Much im- 
provement, however, can Ire effected, and this is being done now by means of 
the united sanitary campaign by towns, villages, and estates which is part of 
our’ scheme. Our worst death rate has never come to within |ths of the 
Indian rate. Our ordinary rate is about one-half of the Indian rate. 

Enclosure No. 2. 


1. Guarantees to be given as follows : — 

(a) By a declaration by the Legislative Assembly of British Guiana 
that the present civic status involves equality of the British 
subjects in the Colony politically and commercially and an 
assurance b}'’ the Government of the Colony and by the Colonial 
Office that the maintenance of such status is a settled policy. 

2. Guarantees as regards ; — 

(i) Wages, (ii) Housing, (Hi) Sanitation, {iv) Repatriation, (v) Inspection 
by the Indian Government officers and the representatives de- 
puted by Indian leaders, {vi) Rc])atriation in the event of any 
change in the status, {vii) the number of men not to exceed the 
number of women. 
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^I’ENDIX XXI. 

The Grievances of ihe Immigrants in British Guiana. 

(Briejly summarked and enmnerated). 

During tlie monfclis of February and March 1922, as the mombDrsoftlu} 
Deputation toui'od, together, or individually, the Fast Indian ImniicriMfe 
travelled long distances to meet them in order to state their grievances 
orally and in VTiting. While public addresses, which were presented to the 
Deputation in towns, dealt with the general problems, the petitions of the 
immigi'ant labouiois dwelt at length on the hardships uhich they had te 
undergo on the estates and outside. The fact that there were Indian 
Members on the Deputation, rvho could converse with them in vomacalan,, 
has natui'ally encoui'aged the East Indian labourers to confidently seci 
interraws and tell them their sorrows and difficulties. 

The number of petitions in English was 49, in Tclugii 12, in Tamil anil 
Malayalam 27 while many were in Hindi and Urdu. Further about 600 state- 
ments weie briefly recorded by P. Gowndnraj Pillai, the President’s son. and 
Private Secretary, in a bound book from day to day in the presenco of the 
President, or Mr Tivary, or of both as stated fay individuals or group of labourots 
This was besides the evidence given by batches of labourers before the Depu- 
tation in their public sittings. 

The petitioners state that their siifieTuigs could not be atloqwif dy e.Ypmss- 
ed in words. Tiiey have to suffer great hardships in earning tlioir livelihood 
on the sugar estates, and their earnest desire is, therefore, to return to Indio, 
which they could not do, on account of the enormous passage money now 
demanded. They complained that they had boon duped by false hopes and 
promises. Some stated tliat they had been told in India tlioir work was to ho 
on paddy ficld.s, but on landing in British Guiana they had been allotted work 
on sugar estates the iiaUae of which work was so oheorless, hard and con- 
tinuous that “ a well-built strong person bocomos w’oak, and falls an easy 
victim to diseases.” TJioy' could not escapie, and they have keenly felt as if 
they were caught in a “ stool-trap ” or confined in " a cage.” 

Low ivages and high prices. — ^They all complain of high prices of food-stuffs 
and other necessaries such as cloth, the hard taslc-works .and low wages. Thoir 
wages, they point out, are barely sufficient to get full meals, let alone docent 
clothing. It is utterly impossible for them under the circumstances to save 
enough of money to pay for thoir passage back to India. 

Long hours of worlc. — -Almost aU petitions mention about the long hours 
of work they have to do. In the grinding seasons, they are forced to got up at 
3 A.H. so that they might cook their food, walk long efistances, to he at 6 a.m. ^ 
on their work which is often more than four or five miles fiorn^ thoir ranges. 
And at the close of their hard labour, which had to bo done despite heavy ram 
or hot sim, it rvould generally be 10 p.jt. before they xctiunod homo walking,- 
tired and exhausted, at times soaked to the sJrin in tho^rain. , Aftonvards, tlrey 
must prepare thoir simple meal, eat and go to sleep at a late hour. • Incy can- 
not get more than 3 or d hours of rest and sleep, for they have to got up 
"'at 3 A.M. During the midday they have to tnko food which has become cola, 
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very often, vvitli ill-olfects. It is no wonder, they allege, that many fall eielt:, 
and for want of proper medical aid and nourishment, they become unfit for 
hard work, with the result they become prematmely decrciiit to bo turned out 
to drag on in a destitute or disabled condition. 

Harsh and Bridal treatment. — ^Almost all petitions inalcc mention of harsh 
and inconsiderate treatment of the labourers b}' men, who are directly in charge 
of them. Many complained, they say, to the Immigration Officers, who arc 
but “ .'dlont hstoners ” of their grievances, without the power to obtain redress. 
The Immigration Officer ia referred to as “ Cro.sby ’, because in the early days, 
Mr. Ciosby, a well-lcnown Immigration Oilicor, was very sympathetic towards 
the Indian labourer's and did much to mitigate their hard-lot. 

The Mistrics of the Estate are referred to in a Telugu petition as the 
Servants of the ‘ God of Death ’ ( Yania). If complaints are made to the superior 
officers, they are asked to ‘ pack off ’ from the Estates. And if they go away, 
they cannot get work elsewhere, nor can they find a place for even a tcmporaiy 
shelter. 

Fines arc constantly imposed for trivial f.iult.s. And protests aggravate 
the situation. Sick-leave is more often refused than granted. And when a 
pei'son stays at homo on account of illness, a rent is demanded for living in the 
range in day-time, stating that the ranges arc free only for nights. More often 
their vcs.sols are throrvn out of their d'wcllings, and they are asked to clear out 
of the estates for protesting and reporting, and for not attending to work for 
any length of time, during siclmcss. If they attempt to get on elsewhere, 
summons is taken out against them and they arc imprisoned for non-payment 
of some alleged duos, or on some other charge. MTiile under work, they get at 
times “ violent beating, kicking and licking.” The management, they allege, 
are quite deaf to their complaints and do not make any enquiries. Several 
petitions allege that some have committed suicide on account of the inhuman 
treatment and relentless exaction of work for wages arbitrarily fixed. 

Bad Housing Accommodation. — ^iVlmost all labourers are insistent on 
returning to India summing uji their hardships in one epithet ‘ unbearable ’ ; 
several do not therefore enter into a detailed narrative of their hardships. 
They complain, however, of bad housing, insufficiency of accommodation and 
damp and insanitary surroundings. The groxmd is moist and they have to 
sleep on planks. They mention that a kind of wonn attacks legs even w'hen 
• aUve, and the mosquito pests are rampant. Some describe the rooms in the 
ranges as no better than “ pig styes ”, “ cattle sheds,” or “ stables.” 

Bad drinking tra/cr.— -The water prordded for drink is neither clean nor 
good. The water is brought in open canals from the interior of the forests, 
and these arc the waterways for bringing sugar-canes in punts or boats. AIulcs 
nro driven on the banks to drag the pimts. Kotteu vegetation float in the 
water. There is sulphur smell. As a result, a labourer is liable to be in sick- 
bed for at least a month in every j'ear. 

Hospital Trcntniciif.— lYliilo the sick-leave arrangements arc harsh, the 
treatment meted out to the Indian labourers in hospitals is bad. Ordinarily 
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old shawJs are giirai bi cororiilg, and at the time of the viKifor’f, comin'> ncr 
shawls are given The diiiting is not satisfaetoiy linint'Ji.itcly .iftcr’ttur 
discharge from ho^ipitah, thej' are sent to hard \roik% mtlioiit any ttsjiitBhs-kt 
soovor. This, it is alleged, would make them ill again, and ,i person , m lio o)4l 
Uve for a year, would die in throe months A person, suiterwg fwin fo\er,'h 
given a dose of quinine, and he is asleed to p’locccd to « ork fortiiw hh. Krfu^l 
to obey menus ejection from the ranges, and starvation 

DtJfKXilhcs of mmen — Grievances of women are nan.ited m seme poii ' 
tions. Women have to wade through canals, to pick up sugar cane fallen inini 
the punts. In the canals crocodiles abound, and sevcial'n^re biHcn Even is 
an ad\ anced stage of pregnancy, they are made tb'work confnny to tho liilca 
And tho Government do not see tlicii wa} to enforce tlie rules oi pumdi any- 
body for tho breacli of tliom One Tamil politum makoa mention of the fad 
that tho mistries molest thoir ivomon when they h-i ve gone away to tiiu ficlrh 
in the early morning, imd they despair of gctiing mdicss If lu'tiiwi do no" 
work from some inconvenience oi weakness, husband's wages are iiit domi to 
much per w'eck as house lont. 

DiffennUal tieaiwenl — A Telugu petition complains bil tcily of the diilcreii- 
tial treatment meted out to tho Indians and the Whites 

In tho matter of compensatiou for injuries icccivcd duniig Iho coinso of 
businfess, the Whites are paid libeiall}', while the Indians aio not jiaid single 
pie and arc driven out to lead a ‘ dog's life.’ ‘ 

Maniago and inhcnlancc, — In the matter of maniago,'lho Indian form is 
not recognised. If an Indian dies loawng some piopoiiy, tJiongh there are las 
wife and ohildren, the propotty is taken by tho Governraent saying that it would 
bo paid to file relatives in India, while Ins dearest and noaicot in tJie place are 
left quite destitute. 

Again the Hindus are not alloived to cremate their'dead according to tlicir 
custom. I 

Midmves . — Indiau inidwivosarenot allow'ed to help ut chiid-birtli finder 
ponalt}' of law . Two of them, women that liad come from India who bad 
attended at deliveries and helped to see mothers and babies quite safe, through 
tho early stage for inodeiate renuincr.ition, were scnteiieod to a moiiOi’s 
imjiriBonment each, because they had not obtained cerlifioafes as duly qualified 
midwivoS. 

Negro w'omcli, wfro had obtained certificates had ’to he called in. Their 
charges are oxliorbitant, and they ate laoldng m sympathy^ Jii consequence of 
tlieir ignorance of the habits and tho sentimonts of the E.ist Indnns, 
TJm petitioners wMiit that experienced East Indian women should be allowed . 
to help, as m India, at delivenes as midwives. ' ^ 

For want of Dharamsalas the labourers who arc turned out of iho estates, 
the broken and the indigent, have no place to rest in, If the poor helpless E.isf 
Indians arc not to be despised by the blacks and sqnuned and ktokid at by the 
black constables, ivlicn they are forced by dire necoisitj to rest and sleep by 
tho road sides, Dharamsalas should he built. 



PART II 
REPORT 
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G. F. Eeating’e, C.I.E., I.C.S., (retired). 
Introduction. 

Thf! tcniiB of our rcfcrojicc as statwl in tlic Idcpmm from tlio Yiccroj’ 
to the Sccrctaty of State for India, dnt<Kl October 23rd, 1921, are as 
follows ; — 

(1) To inv<stipoto local conditions in Britisli Guiana. 

(2) To examine on the sjiot the suitability of the Colonization sclicmo 

lireparcd by tlie ror|>e.‘:e-ntatives of liritidi Guiana. 

(3) To report ■wlictlicr any furtlior puanintcca in respect of status of 

Indian inuniprants arc necessary before emipr.ation is rc-opcncd. 

The cnqtiirj* was made in British Guiana from February l‘3th to April 7th, 
1922, during which time we were able to vi.sit the greater p.art of the coastal 
tract and to mahe several triiw to locitlities at soruo distance from the co.ast. 
Wc visited many siipar cs-tatc.s, villages and scttlcmentc., altemlcd many public 
meetings, received a number of addrc.sse.H and written commtinic.il ions on the 
fliibjecl of our delegation, and had nriiple opportunity to di.scii.M the matter 
with all classes of the Indian and other communilie.s. 

We received every assi.stance .and considcratinn at the hands of ITis 
IJxccllency the Governor of British Guiana .and the oflicials of tho Colony, 
nnd in p.articular from the .staff of the Inunigration Department and tho 
Agricultural Dojiartmcnt. Mr. Stewart, the Agent Goner.a1 from Immigr.i- 
tion, ma'lo excellent urrangoinents for us everywhere, ami Mr. R. Ward, tho 
Government Bot.anist, accompanied me oji several trips and was most kind 
ui putting bis knowledge and experience of tho Colony ntiny dispos.aI. Tlio 
authorities of th<! sugar <‘states gave us every facility to conduct our oiiqui- 
ries, and wo were received with j.-indne.ss and hospitality ovor^’wlinro. 

As reg.artl.s nomcnclaliiro there is a liability to .some confu.sion. In British 
Guiana and the West Indies everyone is at times called an “ Indian,*’ a West 
Indian, an Fast Indian, or an aboriginal Indian. In this report tho term 
“ Indian ” denotes) a j»erson whose origin is India, nnd who would he desig- 
nated an an Fast Indian in British Oiiinna. Tho term “ alxiriginnl ’’ denotes 
nn aboriginal Iiidiun ; negroes are e.alled Afrir.anH or blacks, aud people of 
rnixcfl race “ coloured ” in nerordance with the praclieo of tli<! Colony, 'riie 
term “ ereolo ” i« applied to perwms of iiuy rare who .are born in I lie Colony ; 
so that an Indian bom in Bril is!) tliiiutm is knoiwi U" a Creole Indian. 

WsaKllB JC7 
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, The doUai in BritiKli Guiana boars a fixed Kite of excIiMigc bf .4s.,,‘if, 
Money in larger dononiinaiions is expressed in dollars, and in smaller .iltBomi- 
nations in sliillings and pence. 1 harm atsuraed tlic Supeo'to bo worth 4d,, 
and that for rough calculation^ Si = Its. 3, 

The statistical figures quoted arc the-latesfc availahlo.- At the timeoi- 
oiiT deputation the figures for 1921 were avails Me .in very few cases.' TIom, 
for 1920 were avaiia.Me in most cases; but in some cases the figures for 1919.. 
were the last ones procurable. The fact that the' figures for throe’ separate ' 
years arc used in different connections may cause apparent discrepancies 
hut such discrepancies do not afiect the general argument.. . ■ 
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PART I. 

TO INVESTIGATE LOCAL CONDITIONS IN BPaTISH GUIANA. 


Chapter I. — ^Pha'sicai, Cokditions. 

1. Some idea of the physical conditions of the colony may be g<athered 
from the map (Appendix I) which shows only the coastal tract, and fronj 
Appendices II and III. The maj) shows the whole of the area which for 
present purposes need be considered. Indeed it is only a very small fraction 
of the area shown in the map which is now occupied or likely to be occupied 
in the near future, The map is not quite up-to-date, but the occupied afcas 
ai-e sho'wn in the rectangular ‘blocks in the alluvial area marked blue, imme- 
diately along the sea coast and up the creeks. It will be seen that even of the 
narrow allu^nal strip only a small part is occupied. The main Government 
road can be traced by the dotted line running within a mile or two of the coast 
line from the Courantine river on the Eastern extremity ns far as the Pomeroou 
river towards the west. This is a good main road connected up with ferries 
over the Bcrbice, Demerara and Esscqiiibo rivers. Side roads run for some 
dis tance up the main crocks, and there are short lengths of branch roads con- 
necting up villages with the main road. There is also a length of railway 
between the Bcrbice and Essequibo rivers. These arc the only communica- 
tions, e.xcepting the facilities for transport offered by the rivers and creeks, 
which arc everywhere good, within their own sphere of influence, and in some 
localities remarkably good. It must be recognised, however, that in tracts 
‘which, in a natural state, are a combination of swamp and veiy thick forest, 
all land remote from communications is out of tl’.c pioturo, so far as small 
settlers are concerned. It is only along the c.xisting roads, the creeks and 
the rivers that population is to be found. 

2, For the purpose jn hand British Guiana maj^ be divided .up into three 
parts, viz . : — 

{a) The belt of alluvial clay and detrital matter, marked blue in the map, 
lying along the coast, has a breadth of /rom 10 to 40 miles. The .alluvial 
clay consists of a rich and fertile bed of deep mud brought down b}* the Orinoco 
river, and upon this there has been superimposed in places detrital matter of 
vegetable origin, 'broughtdown bythe local rivers, giving a soil of great natnial 
fertility. The whole of this belt is below the level of the sea at high tide. 
It is protected from 4:110 sea by elaborate sea defences constructed and main- 
tained by .the colonial government ; and to make it lit for cultivation it needs 
to bo effectively drained. In such a situation drainage is naturally a matter 
of some difficulty; but large blocks have been laid off-for.cultivation by throw- 
ing up earthen dams and introducing a system of drains and sluiqe, gates, so 
that -the surplus water can drain a.way into the sea or the creeks at low tific. 
This method of laying oF the land is Imoivn as erapoldoring. In sorne .cases 
drainage can be provided by gravity flow, but in other .cases an .clnbor.ate 
pumping S 3 ' 6 tem is ncces.sary. 
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3, (i) PeJiin<I tin's Celt of alluvial elaj' is a Celt of sandy and cleirr ». 
clontatf soils, derived from flie disintegration of tlie various eountrv iwU 
mi f by sand dimes wbidi rise from 50 to ISO feet above sea ind 
IJIIB belt contains naturally drained land and ofEers a good living nioceJpi 
man and beast. Tbo sandy soils often do well under temporary ciilfivab'os 
and some of the soils in this belt may offer fair prospects for tie groninco! 
particular crops under careful treatment ; but consisting, as tiey do, of paoi , 
reefs, poor laterite soils and intractable laterite clays, they offer little encourape- 
mont for tlie grom'ng of ordinary fields crops, and for crop production coinparc 
very unfavourably with tie rich alluvial soils. Wlien tie sand reefs adjois 
the alluvium, the proximity of these two classes of land offers good kalk'm 
for settlement, since tie sandy ground is iealtiy and attractive as a direffing 
place for man and beast, lylule tie soil suitable for cultivation is cIo.sb at hand. 
To some extent advantage has been taken of this combination of circum- 
stances in Esseqtiibo County, near Siiddie, where tie sand reefs run downio 
the main road along the sea shore, but over most of tie coastal tract the alia- 
vial belt is much deeper, and tie population is of necessity concentrated along 
the main road, running through the wet alluvial soil near the sea, vide the line 
at which the sand reefs adjoin the alluvium is much further hack, vithno 
available communications, the rich soil a swamp and the sand reefs a dense 
forest. 


4. (c) The hinterland behind the sand and cloy bolt, .and beyond tie 
distance for which the rivers arc navigable, fs a vast uninhabited expanse 
of coimtry which has never been systematically explored from flic point of 
anew of agrioulturai development. In the interests of fnfnie development 
ft is much to be desired th.at a soil survey of this area should be carried out 
by an agricultural expert. People who have been in the interior are unani- 
mous in dcolaring that this vast tract includes many stretches of varied and 
excellent soil. It is mostly under primary forest, but there are largo stretches 
of undulating savannahs (grass lands) suitable for ranching. 1 have heon 
informed, in particular, that there are excellent stretches of soil on. the upper 
waters of the Berbice and Pomeroon rivers. In the interior there arc high 
mountains, elevated plateaux with a healthy and temperate climate, an abun- 
dance of good water, and facilities for water power. It would therefore sewn 
to offer good prospects for future development. So far as the present is con- 
cerned, however, the point is that the interior is very inaccessible, and ft 
absence of communications it is not a practicable proposition for small holders 
without capital to settle there, unless they are prepared to lead a self-con- 
tained and savage life. The difficulty could be overcome by opening up ihe 
interior with roads and railways, but this would involve a hcaiy epyendi- 
tnre for which funds are not at present available, and from which any aoegntte 
return would be problematical. 


5. It is mainly for the reasons Indicated above, the swampy 
the alluvial belt on the coast, the infertility of the sand and clay boft behind 
the alluvium, and the inaccessibility of the interior, that the efforte w pap“* 
late the colony hove never been 'successful, and that 99 per cen . ® 
remains to this day unoccupied. In view* of tbo proposal to co 
Guiana with Indians, the solution of the problem is of interest, no } 
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Colon}-, hut. nlpo to Indin. I shall therefore suggest in Chapter X the method 
hy which the difficulty can, in my opion, bo most satisfactorily overcome. 

G. Rainfall and Tcmpcra/tirc. — The rainfall is recorded for a number 
of stations near the coast in the counties of Berbice, Demerara and Essequibo, 
respectively. The rainfall is lowc.st in Berbice, on the eastern side of the 
Colony, and steadily mcrensps as you go vresb. With a view to giving a general 
idea of the situation the following figures for Demerara County, the central 
tract, arc shown. 


Inches. 


Jlean nnnuni rainfall for Dciiicrara County for 75 yeara, from 
1810 to 1021 


87-52 


Maximum rainfall rcconlcd — ^yearlStl2 .. .. ., 132-21 

Minimum rainfall recordctl — j-car 18CS .. .. .. 4-1-93 


To show the variation in the rainfall as between the different parts of the 
coastal tracts the following figures for the year 1919 arc given, viz . : — 


Bcrliico County (East) .. 

Demerara County (Central) .. 
Es.'cqiiibo County (West) 

Morawhana (N. W. District, extreme West) 


InchcB. 

73-52 

85-07 

103-30 

167-10 


To show the seasonal di.stribution of the rainfall, the monthly rainfalls at 
Georgetown (Demerara) arc given for the two years 1920 and 1921, of which 
1920 was considered a dry year and 1921 a wet year. 


Mean rainfall recorded at Ihc various stations in Georgetotrn {Demerara). 


In incurs. 


! 

Jan. 

! 

1 Kcl). 

[ 

51 ir. 

i 

Arril. j 

5Iay. 

June. 

July, j 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1020 

15-74 

1 

8*57 

1*87 

•00 

4 '05 


■ 

S-12 

2'51 

1*23 

3-00 

ii-n 

1021 

4-84 

•S5 

3 *02 

0-07 

1*10 



3*50 

3*01 

8*02 

20-09 

15-80 

J 
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The total for 1920 is 73-97 and for 1921 lOG-73, giving a difference of only 
about 30 per cent, as between a wet and a dry year. It will be seen, however, 
tlmt ns between tbc same months in the dificrent years, the variation of rain- 
fall is much greater. Tljcrc is, however, this general uniformity, from year 
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i .0 year, that the periods Febinary to April and August to October tend to be 
dry months, and the alternating quarters v/et mouths. 

• J- ^«'«?«’'««“";~Considcring the latitude of British Guiana, uheb 
m 7 and compaiable with that of Ceylon, the temperature is e.\trcnicl\ niiW, 
For practical purposes the range appears to he from 7C“ to 00° Fahr, ami 
during the month of April I noticed tliat the ovtreme.s ■« ore 72° and 82°. ' Jbe 
climate of the coast is not unlike that of the Bombay Konkan, but didinctly 
cooler and pleasanter by day. At night there is ncuer any .sting in the air, 
Few Europeans find itnccassary to ircar sun helmets, and most of them wrar 
an ordinary felt hat. On the lulls, even at slight deratiens of 2C0 or 2C0 
feet the climate is mariicdly pleasanter, indeed the climate on the hills in tlie 
N. W, district (about 5C0 feet high) reminded me strongly of that of Miiha* 
bleslnvar in May. Ihe N. E. trade-wind that blows almost throughout the 
year keeps the climate pleasant, though I understand that there arc periods 
in August when these winds fail and the climate is unpleasantly humid and 
stuffy. In the faTintoiior I understand that the range of tempoiaturc is mndi 
greater ; but, speaking generally, the climate of British Guiana presents none 
of the features of extreme heat and a considerable degree of cold nhich one 
associates nith liie plain country' of northern and central India. 


Chatter II.— Economc CoNnrTIc)^'s.— G enerax BkmaeKs. 

8. The economic investigation naturally falls under two heads— 

(b) Agricultural. , 

(6j Non-ngricultural. 

Of uhicli the former is bj far the most important, net only from the point 
of view of the Indian immigrants, but also with reference to the existing 
ciTcumstance.s of the Colony. In Appendix IT are given some lignrcs regardr 
ing the numbers and cccupations of the population, and it is only necessary 
to state here that out of a total population of the Colony returned as "occu- 
pied,” -47 per cent, are shovn as agriculturists, while as regards the Indian 
population returned as" occupied,” no less than 92 pet cent, are shown ss agri- 
culturists. From this it will bo realised that for the Colony in general and 
for the Indian population in partictdarngricultiue is by far the most impor- 
tant industry ; indeed it is hardly too much to say that it is the only industry 
with the exception of tihe collection and marketing of forest products. Tiie 
non-agricultural .part of the population derive iheirFving mainly iiom lumdl- 
ing and dealing in agricultural produce'or from trade with the agriculturists 
in imported goods. Manufactures and handicrafts are conspicuously -absent. 

9. It lis proposed to consider the position of 'Indian colonists and the 
prospects for future Indian immigrants both as settlers *on .tbcjr 
own lands and .as agricultural labourers working lor hire. In Appendices 
II and in are shown some details regarding the land, land tenure and agri- 
culture of British Guiana. From this and from_ Chapter T, which deals with 
the ‘plrysical eonSition^j some j3ca of tlic situation can be gathered. Tt vjU 
be realised tliat under existing circumstances the only land fhat can be con- 
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sidcrcd is the alluvial land on the coast, and that this land presents consider- 
able difficulties to the would-be settlor. The low-lying situaticn of the laud 
and the ncccsbit)' for extensive drainago'opcrations and embankircnts against 
flood water mean that considerable capital is necessary. It is for this reason 
that the tendency has always been for agricultural devcIopmcJit to take place 
in the direction of large estates worked on a plantation basis, rather than 
in the direction of small peasant holdings. An account of these estates will 
be given in Chapter IV. 


CnAprnR III. — Indians as landed rnorniETORs, LAncr, and stiAU.. 

10. If a man wishes to settle in British Guiana as an independent cultivator, 
there is abundance of waste land to he obtained on easy tern.s (ns explained 
in Appendix II), on freehold tenure up to 10 acres, or in large blocks on a lease 
from Government nhich extends to 108 years. So far thcic is no difficult}-. 
The phj-sical conditions of th.e country, liovovcr, will confine the area for the 
selection of his land to the alluvial strip on the coast. It is cn tliis strip that 
Indian colonists have .'ettled freely in the past and have obtained frceliold 
and leasehold land in holdings both large and small. 1 he physieal conditions 
of this tract demand a considerable outlay of caj'ital to n.akc tl o land fit for 
habitation and for successful evdtivation ; and the objects for uhicb tins out- 
lay is needed arc — 

(1) Empoldcring the land by means of embankments and drainage. 

(2) Communications. 

1(3) Drinking water supply. 

(4) For successful rice cultii-ation it is very desirable, if not essential, 

that some irrigation facilities should exist to provide security 
against dry seasons. This is a matter wliich usually involves no 
great engineering difficulty. 

(5) As population extends a demand soon arises for education, sanita- 

tion and medical facilities. It is the function of the Government 
to provide these, but it is obvious that, unless the populaticii 
extends in an orderly fashion with some degree of concentration, 
the supply of these facilities is lilccly to lag behind the demand. 

1] . To provide for these purposes it is necessary either that the individual 
Indian settlors shall have a good deal of capital or that some organisation or 
co-operative system shall be devised to meet the case. Indian colonists ]la^o 
settled all along the coast from the Courantyno to the Pomcroon liveis. 
It is , proposed to give some account of such settlements. 

12. The Mahaicnnij Creel: SeUJntieni.—Thh is a substantial scttlomcnt 
of Indians on the Mahaicony river which runs into the sea about 30 miles east 
of Georgetou n. It is only 20 years since Indians began to BCttle on this area, 
and during that period they have converted a strip of land lor some 25 miles 
up the creek from forest and swamp savannah to cultivated land ; and their 
houses are planted along the bank of the river which foims an excellent water- 
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way. The Indmn population in this settlement now amounts to 2 0t)0 ant! tl , 
land held by them to 20,000 acres. Thisismam]yricGland,butmclu(le 3 ‘>om' 
acres of grazing land and plots of cocoanuts and ground provisions cuitiwt' 

ed fob domestic use. The largest holding is that of Mr Jagdeo uho o^ns 3 000 
acres of nee land which he tills with motor ploughs He also owns a rice mill 
a steam tliresher and a motor launch. Another Indian holds 1,000 ncr«‘ 
10 Indians hold 300 acres apiece, and there are holdings of all sizes beta if a 
500 and 25 acres, farms of 50 to 100 acres, being a common size. The foili, 
a rich alluvial clay, mixed in places with pegass (v'cgetable matter), ' 

13. Now it is clear that, witli farms of the size mentioned above, ni 
cultivation cannot be carried on by the intensive and Inbourlous methods 
employed in India. The population does not suffice for this. Transplanta 
tion, of necessity, gives way to broadcasting, and the reaping of the crop n 
often unduly delayed for want of hands to gather it. Mechanical reapers ors 
badly required, and if these are to be used, rice with a stronger straw uiU pro- 
bably have to be introduced. These are matters in which the settlers need 
assistance. The insistent demand, however, put forward by the people in thh 
tract is for some arterial sj'stem of drainage and irrigation. The settlers have 
thrown up embankments and opened up drains on their owm account. Imiced 
without some such operations the tract would not be haritable or cuifivnhic, 
These works vary in efficiency according to the means and industry of tho 
indivddual settler ; lint .spealang generally they leave much to be desired. 
The drains deliver into the creek, and owing to the relative levels of land and 
water, it is only at low tide that the drains will work. This is the onlmaty 
experience throughout the alluvial orca. Tiie peculiar difficulty of tin’s 
case is that in times of heavy rain the level of the creek rises so greatly that 
drainage may become impossible, even at low tide, for a week or more on end ; 
^0 that the possibility of drainage is liable to he cut oil when the need is the 
greatest. To meet afl occasional drought also it would be very advantageous 
to have an intake for irrigation water higher up the creek, an arrangement 
which would present no great difficulty. The people suggest tiiat a tlirough 
drain running parallel to the creek and delivering into the sea, with a road 
on the bank of the drain, would meet the drainage difficulty ; and to p'rorida 
for this and for the amount of irrigation which is necessary they want Gov- 
ernment to advance $400,000, appoint a Board to carry out the.scheme, and 
assays the landholders in such a way as to meet the cost. They claim that 
40,000 acres could be drained and irrigated at a cost of $400,000, and that by 
this means they could double the average yield of rice per acre. "With irriga- 
tion and drainage they say that they could get 25 to 30 bag.s of paddy to the 
acre (=4,000 lbs. of paddy=2,400 lbs. of clean rice), while now they get only 
half this amount. , ’ , 

14. Another demand was for medical and educational facilities for which 
they arc now in the main dependent on the tovmship of Maliaicony at the 
mouth of the creek. Now I can oiler no opinion as to the solution of the par- 
ticular engineering and other problems involved, and only state the positron 
of the Mahaicony settlement as typical of many others. The point, however, ' 
which I want to make clear is this. Here is a settlement of 2,000 inclians, 
say 600 families, owning 20,000 acres of good rice' land. A fair numtiK ot 
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sidefed is tke alluvial land on the coast, and that this land presents consider- 
able difficulties to the would-be settler. The low-lying situation of the land 
and the necessity for extensive drainage'operations and embankments against 
flood water mean that considerable capital is necessary. It is for this reason 
that the tendency has always been for agricultural development to take place 
in the direction of large estates worked on a plantation basis, rather than 
in the direction of small peasant holdings. An account of these estates will 
be given in Chapter IV. 


Chapter III,— Indians as landed proprietors, large and small. 

10. If a man wishes to settle in British Guiana as an independent cultivator, 
there is abundance of waste land to be obtained on easy terms (as explained 
in Appendix II), on freehold tenure up to 10 acres, or in large blocks on a lease 
from Government which extends to 198 years. So far there is no difficulty. 
The physical conditions of the country, however, will confine the area for the 
selection cf his land to the alluvial strip on the coast. It is cn this strip that 
Indian colonists have settled freely in the past and have obtained freehold 
and leasehold land in holdings both large and small. 1 he physical conditions 
of this tract demand a considerable outla}'- of capital to make the land fit for 
habitation and for successful cultivation ; and the objects for which this out- 
lay is needed are— 

(1) Empdldering the land by means of embankments and drainage. 

(2) Communications. 

i(3) Drinking water supply. 

(4) For successful rice cultivation it is very desirable, if not essential, 

that some irrigation facilities should exist to provide security 
against dry seasons. This is a matter which usually involves no 
great engineering difficulty. 

(5) As population extends a demand soon arises for education, sanita- 

tion and medical facilities. It is the function of the Government 
to provide these, but it is obvious that, unless the population 
extends in an orderly fashion vdth some degree of concentration, 
the supply of these facilities is likely to lag behind the demand. 

11. To provide for these purposes it is necessary either that the individual 
Indian settlers shall have a good deal of capital or that some organisation or 
co-operative system shall he devised to meet the case. Indian colonists have 
settled all along the coast from the Couxantyne to the Pomcroon rivers. 
It is proposed to give some account of such settlements. 

12. The Mahaicony Creeh SeliJemenL — This is a substantial settlement 
of Indians on the Mahaicony river which runs into the sea about 30 miles .east 
of Georgetown. It is only 20 years since Indians began to settle on this area, 
and during that period they have converted a strip of land for some 25 miles 
up the 'creek from forest and srvamp savannah to cultivated land ; and their 
houses are planted along the bank of the river which forms an excellent W'ater- 
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complaints that Government had not introduced some system 
their benefit ; and it was difficult to see how they could make 'a Imncrkinl 
tivation unless effective drainage was u'ndertakcii. The attraction' M tk 
land was that it abutted on the main road, and was in close proximity tbtV 
Pomeroon river, a good waterway. This land had a high potential Value oi 
account of its situation, and in some cases, at any rate, it appeared tobaie I 
been bought as a speculation. The purcliaser had’done just siifficiOnt ciitim- 
tioii to satisfy the condition of “ effective oeeupation,” and was waiting lot 
a rise in land values. In some cases as much ns 630, an acre, had btca paid lor 
Buch land. Apparently several sehemos for the drainage of tin’s land hart hecn 
draivn up by the Department of Lands and Alines, but the ertst of the drainage 
ivas largo and tbe number of the settlers was few, so that the Schemes 'presented 
a difficult business proposition. 


19. The cases mentioned so far are those of Indians who haw acqairi'd 
either from Government or othorvwse holdings, large and small, tad liau’ 
brought their lands ijnder cultivation. Where the settlers wore in possassimi 
of a considerable amount of capital and tlie pliysical difficulties were not Ids 
great, a large measure of success has been achieved without the iiitm-ciition 
of Government. For the smaller men, however, a corajirehensivc scheme of 
drainage has usually been foimci necessary, and in soaie cases has been carried 
out with the help of Govornmont, Another system by which land has been 
taken up by small iiolders is e.vcmphfied by the following cases : — 


20. (a) Riiidsor Focst and Jalousie, Dcmcrara 'Country, 5 miles from , 
Georgetown. On tJiose two settlements, containing about 3,000 acres of ciil- 
fcivatod land, an Indian population ol about l,0D0has been settled on holdingso! 
from 1 to 10 acres of land, on which they grow' rice and groimd provisions. 
These lands were originally sugar estates taken over by Government to defray 
arrears of sea-defence duos wluch were oulstandiug from the sugar estates 
The lands are well empoldered and laid off, and tlie Sea defDiice.s, bacKrtam, 
side channels, drains and roads are kept up by Government agency A dtiiik- 
ing water canal and schools have been provided, and a resident manager looks 
after the estates. The land is rented out to settlero at §G an acre including 
ail maintenance charges, and the tenants have the option of buyung the free- 
hold of their land by paying §850, per acre, for 25 years instead of 
the rent of §3. By doing this they would acquire the freehold of their land 
in 26 years, and would then have to pay no further charges for tlie land except 
about $2 an acre, as msmicnssco charges. House phis'aie given out m 
the village site at a rate of 70 cents a plot, and the houses erected by the 
Indian settleis vary from wattle and mud hnts, costing ndtlung except the 
labour of putting them up, to substantia! laised wooden houses costing as 
much as §500 or §1,000, apiece. Communications are good, as the high 
road runs infront ofthe village andthe railw'Ay line behind, and there is a 
railway station just behind the village. Georgetown, which is oidy 5 nui^ 
distant, offers a good market for produce of all kiilds, and the people seemca 


to bo distinctly prosperous. ^ ^ ^ 

21, (h) Hague is another Indian settlement near the 
mentioned. The conditions and control are simdar; but the p^pJe _hv^ 
not in a village site, but on the bank of the canal dose to their holding . I be 



liqWbgs aio smaller, being onlj' 1 or 2 acres, apiece, and most of tlie people 
Here spent part of, their time working on neighbouring sugar estates. They 
appeared to be comfortably settled. 

22. So much for the condition of Indians who have settled as landholders, 
^he question now arises as to what are the immediate prospects for Indians 
who wish to acquire land in British Guiana. It is regrettable to have to 
state that as things arc at present the prospects are not at all good. A man 
who has ready money to_ put down can buy occupied land at the current 
rnarket rate of about $50 an acre, though small holdings are not often on 
the market . It is open to anj’- one to take up waste land on the rich alluvium 
on easy terms, and to engage single-handed in a struggle with the undrained 
swamp and jungle, without communications or the elementary conveniences 
of civilisation ; but the struggle is too severe for the small man. Communities 
of Indians, equipped with a fair amount of capital, hav^c done this in the 
past with considerable success ; but the best spots have already been picked 
out and occupied, and the back lands present greater difHculties. In many 
places Indians represented that they wanted to take up more land, and that 
it was not available. The Agent General for Immigration also informed 
me that formerly he had opened a register for Indian Immigrants who 
Wanted to take up land suitable for immediate cultivation, and that no 
less than 5,000 men registered their names for this purpose ; but so little 
suitable land was available that he gave up registering further names. 
.Gbverhmeht might, of course, open up suitable tracts of land in the alluvial 
area by means of comprehensive drainage and the construction of communi- 
cations. Manj' surveys for such a purpose have been made ; but the Co- 
loirial Government has neither the funds nor the organisation to this on a 
■large scale,- and it is objected that it is not business to spend (say) $80 an 
’acre,,bn reclaiming land wllch may be worth $50 an acre when the operations 
are .completed. It would also be open to Government to purchase sugar 
estates which .come on the market from time to time, and break them up 
into stnall holdings, as has .been done in the cases of Windsor Forest, Jalousie 
and Hague, already mentioned. This certainly offers an obvdous means for 
the Colony to retain as permanent settlers many of the Indians who now 
return to India every year because they carmot get suitable land of their 
own in British Guiana. J understand that the chief tiring which prevents 
the Goverriment from doing so is the difSculty of finding the funds for the 
purpose. Thus with millions of acres lying waste there is a large and un- 
satisfied demand for land. The land is there — land of excellent fertility- — 
,the men are there , hut the requisite capital is absent. 


Chafteu rV.— Inhiass as Agricultural Labourers. 

23. It was stated in the last Chapter that agricultural development 
in British Guiana has ahvays tended to take place in the direction of large 
plantations. Cocoanuts have been tried on a fairly large scale, rubber, cocoa, 
limes and coffee on a small scale ; but the plantation industry' which stands 
out pre-eminent is sugar. There are 57 sugar estates in the Colony, though 
some of them are now out of action owing to the severe depression in the 
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sngaf market; and tko tendency now-a-days is towards tlio amalgainafoi 
of estates. The sUgat estates hold 156,000 acres of crapoldered f!md cct 
of which 70,000 acres .are cultivated to sugar cane and 18,000 to other eW. 
This represents nearly half the are.a cultivated in the colony, and, if the iatea- ' 
city of the cultivation be considered, fat more rhan hAIf of the agncultural 
activities. The cleiiendonqe of ,the Indian population on the sugar eWis 
can,be,githerod from tlic fact that in 1920 out of an Indian populatioaa! 
124,000 no less then 00 000 were actually living on tiie sugar estates, aai 
of the roinaining 01,000 living ofi the estates, a fair proportion undertah 
intermittent work on the estates. It is not possible to st.atc what is the total 
investment of oap>f-aIin the sugar estates thi oughout- rho Colony, and incnsf.- 
where figures for the capital employed are available it is not clear exactly hoa 
tboy aie calculated in cioh case; but I have obtained figures for 2? cstitos 
showing that the capital employed on them nmounfo to an aggregate of over $10 
million (3 ly Rs. 5 ororcs), and the wagos paid in 1920 on the same 23 estatoi 
amounted to $8 millions (i.uy Rs 2 J croi'es). Tlicsc incomplete figures indicate 
the largo inycstiuent.of cipitul marie by the .sugar e.states and the important 
part whicli the wages paid b)’ them play m the economic life of the Colony. 
No one who visits the estates can fail to be struck by the elaborate work thiit 
has becii done in empoldcung and laying off the land, cbnstrnctmg irriga- 
tion and navigation canals, drains and dams, erecting residential and factory 
buildings, pumping plants, sugar machinery, etc., (lade Appendix III), 

24. It is now proposed to deal with the position of the agricultural la- 
bourer in Rutish Guiana and the wages earned by him. It will be realised 
tliat so far as Indians are concerned, tliis matter is important chiefly t'itji 
rcferWce to the sugar estates. To begin w ith it may he mentioned that it 
is difficult to give a clearly' defined statement of the wages earned onhugar 
cStafes bccsusc almost the whole of the wages paid are on 'the forth, not of 
timhw’agcs, 'but of task wages, and it is only by converting the task wages 
into them eqliivalcnt of time wages that the matter can he made intelhgiBlc, 
The oxtraonlihary vicissitudes in the piiichasing x'aluo of money and in the 
state of the sugar market during the last few years complicate the matter 
Etlll further. 


25. Messrs. Mcifedl and Chimanlal, who were dcputcil by the Government 
df India in 1913 In repbrt on conditions of labour in British Guiana, gave in 
tbeir'repoit'hublithcd in 1915 a detailed accoimt of the system and romnnera- 
'tion of faboiir on the sugar estates. 'Much of what they state is applicahlc to 
the present time, though the fact that s^ll indentures were abolished in 19-0 
ihalies a "considerable 'difference 'and ‘renders 'part of their remarlm obsolete. 
It will be sufficient beheHo quolo their conclusions regarding the amount ot 
savings that the wages paid to Indians at that time permitted. At the end ol 

Saph 17 of theh report they If 

nf 2 shillings a week, it iS because he is below the average standard ofmdns y 
ntid nhvsique Good workers can save Irom twice to tliree times that amount . 
clmrp then the war lias had a very dishirliing ofleot on money vahira. ay 

it was not until lovv-uiubt ^ jj. ghown m the 

The hctual prices of foodstuffs varied from yem co . 

Bxibioined table 


i 



Retail Prices in Gcorffelown of Foodstuffs, etc., used hi) East Indians. 


IGO 



* Ono gallon =s S lbs, 4 ozs, 

•f Black pepper, Mustard seed. Coriander seed, C\imin seed and Turmeric, etc. 
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26. During tlio same poriod tho fluctuations in w ?(^03 Mr dav 
_ worked, takmg the yearly average of each ostt-to soparateTy, were as ioJo!!!! 

Men. ' 

'• •• 21 to 31 Dents 16 to 20 teats, 

38 to Cl cents .. 2.1 to 40 wnls, 

71 to 81 cents .. .. 66 cents 


Thus while rice rose between ]9]-l and 1920 by 50 to 100 per emt dk,l 
and wheat flour by nearly dOO per cent., and otlicr articles as shown m tk list 
above, wages rose by about 300 per cent ; and the 23 estates for which ham 
arc available paid $3,891,000 as wages in 1920 as agansit $1,982,000 paid ra 
1913, almost exactly three times as much. No doubt these fluctuations aketed 
diflorent people in different ways, and those, who for any reason veto lunbla 
to do much worlc, wore liard hit by the high pricog ; still the years 1919 and 
1920 were, speaking generally, a time of groat ptospiority for the norling 
classes m British Guiana. In 1920 the daily average wage, per day ticUially 
worked, for shovolmen on somo estates nas as higli as $1^, and over, and own 
women could earn $1 a day. Speaking of that period, and con trasting it nifli 
the period of depression in the early part of 1922, a very intelligent Indian in 
^ssoqwbo County assured mo that during the sugar-hoom a shorelaisa could 
make anything up to $10 a week and could easily save $1 out of thie. It was 
the very high prices realised for sugar which enabled tlic sugar estates to pay 
Euch high avages ; and the reason why wages nilod bo high was that the labour 
supply W’as strictly limited, and the sugar estates were competing with one 
another for the o.xisting labour, with a view to extend their operations to the 
utmost and to take advantage of the boom. 

27. The year 1921 was a period of transition. During the first half of the 
year prices and wages ruled liigh, and during the second half of the year there 
was a great fall in both. Talcing the year as a whole the general average ol 
wages earned per day worked was ns follows 


Shovolmen 
Male weeders . . 
Female weeders 


62 fo 37 coals. 
iZ to 04 ceals. 
32 to 43 cents. 


showing a considornble fall on the figures of 1920, but a rise of about 100 per cent 
on {the pre-war figures. 

28, To turn now to the conditions of labour and ivagos which wo found to 
exist in British Guiana in the early part of 1922 when the Colony was suffering ■ 
from the general trade depression from which all countries w'cro then suffering, 
and in particular from the fact that sugar prices had suddenly fallen from the ' 
very high level of 1919-20 to the pre-war level. As a result of the slump m 
EUgar and the general financial depression, some sugar estates had gone into 
liquidation and others were on tho brink of collapse. Sugar w.as .'idmittedly 
Belling at less than the cost of production, and the Colonial government had 
found it necessary to grant the Sugar Companie.s a subsidy in the form o a 
loan proportionate to the number of tons of sugar that each Company manu- 
factured, in order to avert the collapse of the upon wluc ic economic 
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life of the Colony depended. It was inevitahle that such conditions should bo 
reflected in the state of the labour market and the level of wages ; and this was 
found to bo the case. 

29. To bring the table of retail prices of food, etc., used by Indians (as 
shown in paragraph 25) up-to-date, I subjoin the following table. 

Hctail •prices of Foodstuffs, etc., used by Indians. 


Article. 


Eico . . 

Dhal . . 

Flour . . 

English Potatoes 
Onions . . 

Green vegetables 
Bread . . 

Biscuits 3 = 1 oz. 
Sugar (D. C.) 
Coffee . . 

Tea 

Ghee . . 

Dried Fish 
Curry Ingredients 
Garlic . . 

Mustard Oil 
Cocoanut Oil 
Kerosine Oil 
Tamarind 
Salt 

Wood .. 

Soap . . 

Matches 
Tobacco 
hlilk . . 


March 15th, 1921. 


March 15th, 1022. 


per gallon* 
„ lb. 


per lb. 

»♦ »♦ 

»» »> 
t> »» 

»» >> 

Bulb 
I)or pint 
»> >» 

„ quart 
„ lb. 

1 piece =2 lbs. 
Per cake 
„ box 
(Black fat) 
Per pint 


48 cents. 
IC 

12 „ 
8 

24 

4 
8 
1 

8 „ 

12 
96 

90 „ 

10 „ 

24 
1 

32 

£4 

U „ 

24 „ 

5 
4 
4 
2 

96 ” 

10 


24 to 32 cents. 
10 

6 ,, 

5 

20 „ 

4 

8 

1 

4 

8 „ 

72 

80 

10 

16 „ 

1 

28 „ 

12 

12 

20 

3 „ 

4 

3 .. 

2 

1-44 „ 

8 


* 1 gallon=8 lbs. 4 ozs. 

{krmparing the above Georgetown prices with those of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras it may be of interest to note that in March 1922 the price of rico 
in British Guiana was almost identical with that in India, the price of wheat 
flour in British Guiana (imported from Canada) about 30 per cent, higher than 
in India ; and the price of dhal (imported from India) about three times the 
price in India. 

30. To make the variations in the cost of living clear it would be desirable 
to show an index figure for the various years. Such an -index figure has not 
■been worked out in the Colony, and it would require a more intimate 
knowledge of the domestic life of Indians in British Guiana than I have, 
to work out a complete index figure ; but taking the three mam articles 
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of food used by Indians in Brifinh Guiana, t/a. ^rieo, abo.t Lu and ilk! 
in the proportion in nhicli they are used, the ind.-c fi«urc • ' 


as follows ; 


vonld \iojL out 


1913, 

j 

31-12-19. 

1 

1920. I 15-3-21. 

! iS'l 22, 

103 

[ 307 

283 

20 

157 


31 . As regards the wages that were actually being paid in the early montlii 
of 1922, no annual averages covering this period can be quoted, asliaskoa 
done for previous years, since the average for 1922 cannot be w orked out until 
the end of the year. This, however, is not a matter of much consequence, 
since a close inspection of the pay sheets on sugar estates sliowed that these 
average figures give no more than a general indication of the facts for tho 
year, though useful for comparison of the standard of one year nith that o5 
anotheJr. Indeed a study of tho pay-sheets revealed the most bosildeung 
differences between tlie wages earned by various labourers, per day actually 
worked, differences the meaning of wliich could he made clear only hy 
inspection of the labourers at work in the fields. In conneetion with the 
figures for wages which will now be given two points must he borne in mind. 


(а) that the wages are task uoges, 

(б) that if a man liappons to be at woik on any day at the time n boa tho 

.roll call ofhisgangis taken, he is marked as present that day, 
though he maj'' actually work for only a short part of that day. 


Per contra if a man is absent u hen roll call is taken, lie is marked ns absent 
for the day, tliougb actually he may ivork for part of the day. It makes no 
practical difference to the labourer wbetber be is marked present or absent 
on any day, since lie is paid strictly in accordance witb the work u bich he is 
found to Iiave done by the end of the week. 

32. The details of w.ages which 1 found to he actually earned on sugar 
estates in the early months of J922 arc given in Appendi.x YI. From thoee 
figures it will be appreciated that theie is a marked difference between iihs 
level 'of wages daring the grinding season and during the slack poiiods. During, 
the grinebng season a punt loader or a Ii.ardu orbing shovelnian can cam about 
3/-<a*day, while in the slacker seasons lie can. earn only about 3/8 a day. A 
bad worJannn can earn from 1/8 to 2/- during the grinding season and rn the 
slack season only about 3/-.a’day. Most estates grind for about five months 
in the year, and talcing the wages wliich were current in January '•February 
1922 it would probably bo about right to say that the average for all seasons 
was 2/4 for a good woricraan and 1/4 for a bad one, per day actually, worked. 
As regards women, who are engaged pnncipally as wcoders and whoss,imges 
are less affected by the grinding season, ye may take the average atfl/o lor 
a 'good worker and 3/- for a bad worker. Children Uiakc /torn /S to .»/’ a .ay 
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^iis IS tlic mosl acfcuratc estimate that I can form after going through the 
pay sheets on many estates, and it refers to the early months of 1922; which 
as already stated, were a period of great depression in the sugar industr^^ 
1 may mention that dining the same pcriid I found that the current rate of 
daily wages paid to an ordinary agricultural laholirer on the Government 
Farm at Onderneeming was 2/- a day 'while the Public Worlcs Department 
■was paying at rate of 3h a day for temporary jobs. I may also add that I 
have excluded from consideration all cases of exceptionally high wages that 
1 found in the pay sheets of the estates. I noticed a shovelman credited 28/6 
for a week’s work, and a good many over 20/-, while in one case a shovelman 
(a negro) was credited with 38/4 In a week. AVomen also, in some cases, 
appeared to earn wages up to 16/8 in a week. Such wages, lioivei’cr, were 
c.xceptlonal, and as 1 was unable to ascertain the exact drcumstan’tces in which 
they were earned, I exclude them from consideration. 

33. The question ho'w does this rate of wages work: out with referenr-e 
to the price of commodities and the .standard of living current amongst the 
labouring classes in the Colony, In Appendix A*II I have given a number 
of estimates of the cost of living as .supplied by tbc Agent General for Immi- 
gration and by labourers themselves. It will be seen from the figures in 
Appendix VII that the Agent General for Immigration places the cost of li\ irg 
.to alobourer at between 9/- and IQ/- a week, and for a married coujile at 13/21, 
while the estimates supplied by the labourers themselves range from 9/6.J to 
16;^ for a single man, and are about 20/-for a mariiod couple, Kow I can web 
heheve that for a labourer who Fives mainly on wheat (an imported article), 
and requires in addition meat, fi.sh and a fairly liberal allownnce of tobacco and 

■ r;ondimcnts, the cost of living would amount to ID/- a week (rfc/c Appendix 
. VII, Case VI). But a man who is content to make rice his staple diet cambavc 

■ over 21- lbs. of rice and U- lbs. of wheat and dhal a day, and yet keep the cost 
of his living below IB/- a week Xoide Appendix VII, Case VII). -At current 
■wages a good workman can afford the more libcwl scale of diet and comforts ; 
blit a man who, for any reason, has little capacity for work, finds it hard to 
wake both ends meet. Even so, however, there should he no real 'privation 
at current rates of wages, where a man or a farril.y, taken as a whole has a 
reasonable capacity for work. Major Alexander of tbc Salvation Army, 
who has worked for many years tor the Indians in the Colony and who runs a 

'hoarding establishment for them in OcoTgetown, stated that he could boBKl 
and lodge an adult male Indian well, gioringlim 3J good meals a day, for 1/- 
a day. The wages certainly run to more than this for tlie men, and pre- 
.portionatcly so for the women and children. 

34. So far it has been assumed that the labourers on sugar estates are 

labourers pure and simple, that they spend the whole of their ivorkinfr Svcck 
working for wages, and that they Have no subsidiary means of livelihccd. 
This, however, Is not' the case. The- sugar -e-states make available 14,000 
acres of rice land for 17,000 labourers- on their estates, and 2,000 -acres for 
nrowing ground provisions ()nn!s, sweet potators, oasava, eddoes, tannias, 
bananas, maize,' etc.). 'On many .sugar c.states-whcrc rice lands arc not avail- 
able the labourers hire plots of rice land outside the estate. In addition to 
JISSEilL - ' ■ ■ ■ ... 
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37. As regards tlic commcroinl activities of Indians the folIoAviiig table 
shows the trading licenses taken out by Indians in 1G20, and gves son-.e idea 
of the nature of the trade in whicli they engage. 


Trading ncntscs lalcn 


out by It, 


diav!! in J920. 


Spirit Shops 
IVovi.=i'on Sliops 
Drag Sliop.s 
Cook Shops 
Prc-s-t Shops . 
S!orc.s 
Wine SIiops 
Indian Hem ■ . 
Tohocen • 
Huckster!! 


8 

67.-, 

40 

26 

C 

Cl 

E9 

2.0 

C20 

1,189 


The following table of other licensc.s t.akcn out by IiKiitii’.s in 1S20 also 
give.s some idea of their m.atorial resourccB. 


Carriages and carta (mostly donkey c-irlfl) .. .. .. 2,014 

Motorcars .. .. .. .. .. ., 09 

Motor cyc!e.s ■ .. .. .. .1 

Cycle.s .. .. .. .. .. .. 981 

Sea and river-entft . , . . . . . . . . 7,026 

Steam lioilera .. .. .. .. , 6.T 

Dogs ... . . ... . . . . . . . . 006 


38. A.s regard.s land held by Indians, it is not po.s.sible to give any exact 
figurc.s bccanso the Government record.s do not clar.sify separately the lands 
held by (ho varions comrnunitic.s. A list, however, was made out of .’:2 well- 
known Indians who each owned land of the estimated value of S10,Cf0 (= 
E.s. .30,000) and upward.s, and it may he generally stated that Indians hold 
the bulk of the land under rice cultivation (G],0C0 acres.), a fair proportion of 
the land under .ground .provisions and cocennuts (45,000 acres), and also 
con.siderohle areas of grafting land. In the matter of liou.sea, leaving out of 
consideration the substantial bungalows of a few rich Indians, the houses of 
-Indians in the villages v'aried from subr.fnnlinl wooden stiuclurcs worth 
nhout 81,000 apiece to primitive mnd and wattle houses ; but there were 
a large number of wooden bouse.s worth a few hundred dollars. 

Of the live stock in the Colony, Indiana are said to be the largest cattle’*' 
owners, and to own a fair proportion of the other live stock (58,GC0, sheep, 
goats and pigs). They also keep poultry. 


Tlic rice-milling industry is in the .hands .pf Indians who, own a number 
of such milks. . . . . , 


• Tlic tolnl head of cattle in .tho Colony ia ofTicially returned as 100,000, but it i8 
probal ly far large/. 


'10. w 

Oliwa'd,?'’''' floS £M^ 

(I) w R-bum „ j3 


Joit, .. 

J91C .. 

1017 .. 

J0J8 

JW9 . J 
1030 ."' 

( 2 ^ „y « ;; :; 

-Oepositora, 


413 

557 

630 

703 

807 

&72 


1015 .. 
^010 .. 
^!>I7 ., 
1018 
1910 .. 
1020 


^olflpnVfiiKr, 

s 

'• 150^315 

*■•■ 204,830' 

*• 240,72^ 

453^5 
•■ 373 94 p 


^*7o(^ 
7 330 
7,607' 
7,824 
8,220- 
8,710 


^of^'oilhposits 
" 393,347 

•• 411,305 

" 489 801 

3j9,305 
851,300 
705,180 


5«>rc. ' cuna 


‘of 


Colonial Sank 

Canada 

KoyalUant of Canada 

'TI 


■^foch, i922 

-“ank of Canada Ist, 3021 " 275,583 

W There ate 27 Pn " ""”^''^^'^922 ” '• 4M,472 

5^0,420, in ,,7,;.;, Credit «?o • *' ’* 

.CRaai," a .aWWaap;,, 

(a) *P0« 

roar. Tn^ians in Tjifjrrr 


i>iV,420,l 

,^-oney freely. «/-«re, ^ 

(o; 

roar. Tn^ians to Indto, 


V 

275,583 

4M,472 

>?0,700 


3915 

3916 ., 

1017 .. 

1018 

1019 „ 

1020 ., 


-Amonntronjitfod: 

' 4,410 

7,460 
30,073 
7,935 
32,211 



(d) Money r.nd Jcmlnj (af;cn to Indio by Indian Immigrants repatriated 
' to India. 


Year. 

j 

Ynmbcr of 
Adult 

Immigr.snta 

Money depo«itc<l Mith 
Imtnieration Aprn* 
for remittance 
(o India. 

: i 

Jewelry* 

1 

inio .. 

w 

SH 

$70,02.3 

$12,070 

1020 .. 


2,24.5 

$2JO,7IO 

1 

$41,018 


If, flipreforc, ve take from the foregoirg (allies tlio (igtircR of floating 
resource; of Indians during the year lf'20, we find that, apart front all previotis 
investments in lands, houses, stocl:, etc., the following sum was left over to 
Indians after maintaining themselves. 

Flailing lic.soxtrcrx oj Indians in British Gaiona. 


Jtono}' invi'sir 1 in l-nifi iliirttg lOCO 
I)fpO-it« in GoTemireii! Has inci Itenks lUltO 
•Dcjio^its in .'^svinp Bank Dcpirtnifnt ot t’olnnisl Biiiik ItlJO. 
Deposits in favinpi Bank Department of BoanI Bank o( Cnninia 
1020 

Bemiltnnce liy Post Ofllie to Iiiilia in 1020 
Taken by repatrialfd immigrants in 1020 .. 

Taken by repatriated imtnigranta in 1020 (Jtv.elry)., 


f. 

370,010 

7nr.,i8i) 

275,, 

'1M.172 
• 7,10> 
240,710 
41,018 


Total ' ,. 2,103,712 


40. How far the Indians in Rritieh Guiana hoard rash and ornamont.s, 
OH the}’ do in India, is hard fo a'^certain. In view of (he hahit which they 
Iiavc developed of dcjiositing money in Savings Bnnks, 1 should imagine 
(hat the cxtciil of hoarding is rclativch' much less (hen in India ; but the 
custom is certainly prevalent to soine c-vtent, and from time to time ensre 
.nre reported in the nc\\spa])cr3 of theftn from IndiiitiB of honided cash and 
jewelry to the c.vtent of $300 or $100 at a time. 

•11, Tim question next arises, how io the wealth distrihnted amongst 
the varioii.s grades of the Indian roinmunily. It is clear to any caaiinl 
olrervcr that there ie a rich rl.sss, a very poor elasR, and a largo interraediato 
cla'-R ranging from tho‘c enjoying Bolid proRpeiity to those jn.st able 

* Tlie fiptirc for (lri)o4(s in tlic Basings Bank Dopnrtnicnl of tlio Colonial Bank on 
Drccinly-r 31al, l!l20, niw not availaWc, but tlio figure giNcn for JInrcli 1022 is approii- 
‘niatily the raine, 
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to paj' their way and live in reasonaljlc comfort ; but it is very difficult 
to give any numerical estimate of the distribution of wealth. J asked manv 
competent persons for opinions on the subject, and the foIIowinR ore the beat 
attempts at estimates which Tf got. 

(a) Major Alexander of the Salvation Army. 

50 per cent, of Indians successful. 

40 per cent, just earning a li%’ing. - 

10 per cent, broken men, living from hand to mouth. 

(b) Mr. J. W. Pirmal 

• • ^ 

25 per cent, of Indians successful. 

The rest living from hand to mouth. 

(c) Mr, A. R. F. Webbo {editor of a Labour newspayet). 

Somewhere between the estimates of Major Alexander and 
Mr. Pirmal. 


^d) An inldligcni Indian merchant, i 

25 per cent, well-to-do. 

50 per cent, paying their way in reasonable comfort, and 
’ saving money in good times. 

25 per cent, living in poverty. 

(e) A missiotiary of long experience amongst Indians, 

6 per cent. rich. 

10 per cent, comfortably off. 

15 per cent, submerged and living from hand to mouth. 

70 per cent, intermediate, ranging from those wliose earnings 
enable them to live in fair comfort and save a little, to» 
these whoso earnings only just support them leafonably 
W'ell. 


In the above estimates there is a large measure of agreement, considGring 
how vague and ill-defined are the limits which anyone may set between classcB 
which can be considered as rich, poor, or comfortably off. So much dcpci di 
on the standard of comfort in view. When it is remembered that these people 
were either immigrants themselves, or at the most, onc^ or two generations 
removed from immigrants, and that the immigrants arrive in the Colony with no. 
appreciable amount of property, the economic position is, I think, remarkable. 
Of the comparatively small rich class nothing need bo said except to note that 
the Colony offers opportunities to a competent andoareful man far greater 
tban he would have in India. As regards the intermediate class of ofdina^, 
hardworking, steady men, it is men of this class wbo put their ircncy in the 
Savings Bank.. If wo assume that one-third of the Indian community {say} 
-40,000 persons, Ae., J0,0C0 families, hav;e made cf Si 

(=:Rs. 45 lakhs) which were in the Sarongs Banks at^thc end of 1 J-O, i w ^ 
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^^•orlc out at fth average of §150 (=Ils. 450) a family. This is probably not 
far from the facts. Below this class come the men who though they may hot 
run to a Savings Bank account, have a little money hoarded, a rice plot, a cow 
or two, or some^other live stock. 

42. It is necessary, however, to refer to the poorest class, tlie broken men 
described above as submerged and living from hand to mouth. It is not 
possible to give the exact proportion of these to the whole population, but 
whether they be put at 10 per cent, or at 25 per cent, of the whole, their case is 
bad. A sprinkling.of them arc to be fctind in all parts of the Colony, but it iS 
in Georgetown that they collect in numbers and are most obvious. They 
go there to look for odd jobs and to beg ; and they live largely in the streets. 
They arc the men who from ill-hcalth, incapaci^’ or misfortune have been 
broken in the struggle. A large proportion of them are ganja smokers and 
rum drinkers. It is not surprising that some men should fail to make good. 
■This occurs in anj' country, and still more so in any colony to which immigrants 
have been transplanted from their native surroundings. In this case, however> 
the break in institutions is more violent than is.usualiy the case with emigrants 
of Western races. The Indian has been accustomed in his own country to the 
familiar institutions of the joint famil)% the caste organisation and the village 
community, to what has been termed “the benefit ial co-operative rural life 
whereon the whole system of thb civilisation of the Hindus lias been immemorial- 
ly based.” ■ AVliatever may be the ultimate effects of such a system, it does, 
to some extent, secure the object aimed at, and offers sorcral lines cf defence 
• to the people in their struggle with nature. The blows of fortune, which under 
an individualistic system would be borne by the individual, arc borne by a 
group, and except in times of widespread distress it is not necessary for any 
government in India to organise poor-relief. In British Guiana the system is 
-one of competitive individualism, pure and simple, and even the obligation r.f 
private charity is not recognised to the same extent as in India. An Indian 
working on a sugar estate aptly summed up the situation as follows : — “ Who 
get monc}' keepiim ; who no gottum go before ” ; which being interpreted 
means, “ Ever}^ man for himself and devil take the hindmost.” For the Ic.'^b 
competentlifeis hard, and the man who would resort to the seductive expedient 
of a running account vith the village bania, as in India, is faced vith the sign 
which stands over many provisiorr shops in the Colony — “ In God we trust ; 
all others cash dorm.” Under the competitive sj’stem the more competent 
Indians flourish exceedingly, and a large class reach a degree of comfort and- 
independence which they could not hope to reach in India ; -but as a natural- 
corollary the incompetent and unfortunate go under badly. It was no new 
experience to me to see Indians iivungin extreme poverty, nor did I see amongst 
the beggars in British Guiana such terrible sights as assail one in any Indian 
city ; but the human wreckage of the Indian community which drifts about 
the Colony and congregates in Georgetown is a 'very pathetic sight. A Poor- 
House is maintained for those hopelessly broken ; but I thinlc that the Colony 
might do more for those one degree less broken, by maintaining a farm colony 
for them and by being more generous in providing free-ieturn passages to 
India for such as wish for them. Some thing also might be achieved by a more 
strmgent control of the use of ganja and alcohol “which frequently causes 
and generally aggravates the trouble. 
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riurWR Yl— O thdr Maitcrs AmcTiNo tjie Wclr-Beinc or tiTE Intov^j 

ImMICRjVNIS. 

43 In tliw Olmptcr I propose to consider matters relating to tlic liealtli 
^nd sanitation, medical and educational facilities in tlic Colonj'. The matters 
^re tcchmea! ones regarding which I' cannot elaim to bo an expert In 

t tnenrlices lY and V are ^ven the figures of the Indian population analysed 
from Taiious points of anew, and the vital statistics for some years past, 
ttnrincr the sixVears from 1915 to 19dathe aveiage votal statistics were as fob 
W for the Indian Community m British Guana, mz -- 



I’SR jnenB. 

■ 

Births. 

Dc.T.th . 

J- 

Average of G yt-arfi • • 

Avetageof the period ow.tting 'the two influcnxs yc.ra 

1918 and 1919- 

28-1 

3&-5 

35-? 

29' 2 ' 

the corresponding figures in India ^vere^- 



Per snens. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Average of 6 years -• 

WgoofGyearsomittmgt..otwoh.ft«enaayoarslPlB 

and 1919. 

3.8-4 

36-8 

39-8 . 

30' G 


is very siimlai to that aniongs 4 „rTie habits of Indians in British Guiana 

and partly to the excess of males _ U was create^. During the present 

iu mfias 20,000. 

century out of 33,000 Indian „ ^he number of males and the 

number of females IS stead ly becomm,^^^ wore born m 

Indians rises. At present P numbers between the males and ^ 

Se Colony- The not reduce the, death 

r2''IJdTir^o th« i'n Ae^So^^ 

an increase may be lookta loi m 
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British Gtiiana is comparable with that in India, it, of course, compares very 
unfavourably with that of the United Eiingdom, which has an annual death 
rate of about 15 fer mille. 

44. The authorities in the Colony are alive to the significance of these 
figures and attribute the high death rate, directly and indirectly, to impure 
water supply which conduces to sucli diseases as enteric fever, dj'sentery and 
diarrhoea ; to malaria which is prevalent in many places owing to the swampy 
nature of the Soil ; to filariasis, a disease spread by the mosquito ; and to hook- 
worm (ankylo.'itomiasis), due to fsecal contamination of the soil. 

45. As regards water supply it may be noted that, though tratet abounds 
in the coastal districts, the swamp water is very impure and bad for drinking 
purposes. In the past the two best sources of supply have been ; — 

(а) Eainwater run off roofs of houses into cisterns by those who have 

large wooden or iron roofs. 

(б) River water brought in canals from the upptr reaches of rivers in the 

coastal region. 

Roof water is apt to be contaminated, and river Water is usually of a 
brownish tinge, due to the colouring of vegetable matter in the forest regions 
from which it comes. This river water, brought dowp in open canals, is the 
general water supply of the Colon}’’, It is not ideal, and is hable to contamina- 
tion in the open canal, but it is a fairly healthy supply ; and when the canal 
is well guarded and the water is specially treated, it may be regarded as satis- 
factory. In villages and settlements where there is no drinking water canal 
the water supply is often very bad, though on the rivers and creeks the water 
from the middle of the river is reputed to be wliolesome. Nine years ago boring 
for artesian water was started, and sucb Water has been tapped at depths vary- 
ing from 300 to 1,000 feet in 27 cases. Some excellent artesian wells exist, 
to the great advantage of the people, and it is proposed to extend such opera- 
tions as funds permit. 

48. In the matter of malaria the problems is similar to that in India, and 
resolves itself into questions or surface drainage and the use of quinine. The 
-question of drainage has been considered in Chapter I ; but I do not see how 
the eradication of malaria by this means can ever be considered as a practicable ' 
proposition for a country with the physical characteristics of the coastal tract 
of British Guiana. Quinine is supplied free at schools and sold cheap at post 
offices, and is supplied free of cost by the sugar estates to their labourers. 
Cholera and yellow fever are absent and smaU-pox very rare. The devastat- 
ing effect of the influenza epidemic which went 'round the world in 1918-19 is 
shown by a mortality of between 6,000 and 7,000, attributed to this cause, 
gi'vdng an incident of mortality which is, I understand, comparable with that 
in India at the same time. 

47. The medical and sanitary authorities publish reports and elaborate 
statistics which read very much like similar publications in India, but I am 
not competent to offer any definite opinions on such matters. In the matter of 
(M) 88 B. H. 
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malaria which I imagine to he much the most Berious evil in the Colonr 
I would hazard the opinion that the situation of the coastal tract is very sinnlw 
to that in the Bombay Konkan. Close to the coast the tract h usunilv 
healthy, sometimes remarkahly so, but as you get further back inalaiia 
increases, and in the regions of swampy jungle at the back of the alluvial hdt 
I understand that it is very had. 

48. There is a Government Medical staff of 30 doctors, and the total 
number of qualified doctoife in the Colony is 53. There is also a staff of 
dispensers, who, after a peHod of service in a hospital’, often set up clnic 
stores of their own. Of Government medical institutions there are six 
public hospitals with dispensaries attached, eight dispensaries, a lunatic asylum 
and a leper asylum. At these hospitals and dispensaries treatment can he 
obtained on payment of a fee or free, of charge by those who obtain a certifi- 
oato of poverty. There are also some thirty hospitals under the control of tlm 
sugar-estate authorities at whicli tliose u orbing on the sugar estates are entitled 
to free treatment and free diet, as prescribed by the doctor, during the time 
that they are in hospital. I inspected a number of such hospital and consider- 
ed them to be satisfactory. Hospital and medical facilities arc much more 
readily available in British Guiana than they are in India. 

iO. The only other Government activities which need be mentioned here 
are the Alms House in .Georgetown where 788 paupers are maintained, of whom 
half are Indians, and the grant of out-door relief to the poor. The number 
of poor persona so relieved in 1919 was 1,809 adults and 1,609 children. 


50. In theory education is compulsory in the Colony to all between the ages 
of 6 and 14 in urban districts, and between the ages of 6 and 12 in the rural 
districts. Attendance for I?1 days a month in the former districts and for 
74 days a month in the latter, satisfies the law. In practice it is not found 
possible to enforce thi.s regulation completely, end the percentage of children 
within the compulsory limits to be found on the school registers is only 80 
per cent, for boys and 64 per cent, for girls. Warnings are issued every year 
in some 3,000 or 4,000 cases to parents who do not send their children to school 
and in 1919 convictions for this offence were obtained in 2,000 cases ; but tlio 
fines inflicted are small and amounted, on the average, to less than Be. I each. 
Aijparently, however, the children who do attend school are present on far 
more days than the law requires, since the average attendance is well over 
half the number of children on the books. If parents wish to keep their 


children at school between the ages of 12 and 14 the law provides that they 
should pay the teacher 4 cents (2 annas) a week. It is found that, on reaching 
the age of 12, 96 per cent of the children are withdrawal from school ; and of 
the fees -which are payable for the residue kept at school between the ages 
of 12 and 14 the proportion which remains unpaid is not Jess than 95 per cent. 
The te<acher is umvilluig to attempt to enforce the payment in any case, since 
it would mean that the child would bo withdra-wn from school. There are 224 
Goveriament primary schools, besides the schools of the Canadian minion 
whore some 1,000 children are educated. Half the popnlatmn of the Colony 
above the age of 5 are said to be literate. Indians appear fo be tic class which 
takes least advantage of the education offered. less than 8,000 Indian 
ohildrcn attended the primary schools in 1919 out of a total number of 34,000 
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pupils. Tins while the liidian community forms more than one third of the 
population, they send to school less than one quarter of the total number of 
pupils. Over half of the teachers arc women. 30 per cent, of the teachers 
are certificated. Amongst the teachers are 15 Indians of whom 6 are certi- 
ficated. The standard of teaching at the schools is not considered to he high, 
but the general housing and management of the schools appeared to mo to be 
satisfactory. There arc ll secondary schools providing for 900 pupils, an 
industrial school which provides for ICO ; and at the Queen’s College in 
Georgetown a high class education can be obtained. 

61. I'herc is one institution in the Colony to which reference must be made, 
which exists for the benefit of immigrants. Tliis is the Immigration Depart- 
ment. It Consists of the Agent General for Immigration, who is stationed 
at Georgetown where he has an Assistant and the headquarter office, and two 
other .^sistanfe stationed at Berbice and Suddie, respectively. The duties 
of this Department are to make all arrangements for the arrival from and 
departure to India of immigrants ; aUd in former days its duty was to watch 
and control the working of the law's and regulations relating to indentures. 
Now that indentures have been abolished, a considerable part of its duties 
and powers have gone ', but the Agents of this Department still have a mass 
of work to do in connection with complaints which are made by Indians regard- 
ing their dealings wnth other Departments of Government, Local Boards, Sugar 
Estates and other employers. They wind up estates of deceased immigrants, 
when necessarj', take charge of immigrant orphans and interest themselves 
in destitute immigrants. Number of applications for interventions in purely 
domestic matters are also made to this Department by immigrants. The 
powers which it exercises as regards the settlement of disputes are not very 
UXtensive ; but it does what it can, aiid its influence brings a considerable 
advantage to immigrants.. Now that indentures have been abolished and 
■Wages are settled en-dtely by the play of economic forces, the operations of this 
Department must tend largely to become those of a Labour Bureau ; and 
I think that it is desirable that this should be recognised, and the work of the 
Department deliberately organized on this basis ; but the time has certainly 
not yet come when the Department can afford to give up the activities of ft 
paternal nature which it now performs for immigrant Indians, 


pant II. 

EXAMINATION OP COLONIZATION SCHEMES. 

Chaptee VII — Comparison of Schemes, and Examination of the only 

Authoritative one. 

52. With regard to the second of the terms of reference, we were con- 
fronted at the be^nning of our enquiry with a difficulty ; and to explain tliis 
difiiculty clearly it is necessary to go into some detail. In 1916, the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana was informed by the Secretary of State for the Colouies 
that His Majesty’s Government had assented to the recommendations of the 
Government of India that indentured immigration to the Colony of British 
Guiana should be abolished, but that it would be allowed lot another five years 



Xu the Government of BritisL Gumna vas nifomiccl flio Sectefas- ' 
of State for the Coloiuca tlmt immigKltion of Indian? to British Gutaim '«>«.( • 
ceago immediately, and that no further immigratibn under the old oyEton 
take place. It was also intimated that no further immigration hom ki 
to any CJolony would he pora itted under any new Echeme unless the Onkar 
agreed "'l-'m '■■■"indenlUrtg. In accordance nitli the orders icfort^ 

to abo’ ■ . into Biitish Guiana from IiAia in iramimnl 

ships came to an eild m April 1 91 7. In January 1919, a General Coloni^oa 
Committee was foi-med in Biilith Guiaria, contislicg cf ineniherB of tie Com> 
bined &urt and other members co-opted to represent all interests and races 
to consider a scheme for future itnmigration into the Colony. SuinorouB sub^ 
committees and branches of sub-committees woie formed to considerthektotu 
needs of tho various induBtrics, to ciplore all' possible sources fiom nhicli 
immigrants might bo drav.n and to mature a scheme to secure future immi- 
gration. In February 1919, the Combined Court {uc., legislature) of BiHish 
Guiana jxtssed a Eosolation " requcsliug the Gor^ernor to make arraligemonls 
to send to the United Kingdom a deputation consisting of members of v&twis 
races in tbe Colony, with the view of laying bcfcio JIis Majesty’s Government 
a representation of the. needs of the Cplony both for the maintenance of tho 
picsent industries and tor their extension : and to show the adv'ontago which 
the Colony affords to immigrants from other countries.” The Combined 
Court also pledged ikelf to hnd the funds necessary for sending such, a deputa- 
tion, the work of which v.ms to be based on the lines to be recommended by the 
Geneifll Go-loni/fftiOn Committee, The sub-comimttees appointed siihnuttcd 
reports end on 14th Ajiril 1919 the Governor was presented wath the roprt 
of the General Coloni^lion Committee, winch consisted of thcFinal Eeport oi 
the “Proposals and Finance Sub-Committee ” and he made remarks on it. 
A report of the wdiolc proceedings refer! ed to above 1ms heeil pubhshed in a 
compilation entitled "British Guiana — Colonisation Scheme, ”, Meanfpue 
file Delegates were selected and sailed for England in J une 191 9’. ^Itot vEh- 
herations m the United Kingdom, five of tlie Delegates proceeded to Indid m 
October 191 9, An account of their operationsin India is contained in a report 
by Mr, T, Greenwood published in Jlarch, 1920 Ajiait Iroih this repojt, 
another publication entitled "British Giii,ina Impeiial Colonisation Scheme’’ 
was issued by Dr. Wltarton nud Mr, LiicJchoo, the two Indian Delegates who 
proceeded to India. A pamphlet entitled " British Guiana and the Empire " 
signed by Messrs. Greenwood, Murray, Dias and Nunan was also issued. The 
scheme, howmver, wdiicli the Government of India appears to have regarded as 
aufchoiitative was the scheme entitled "Summary of British Guiana Colo- 
nization Scheme ” which was npparentlj' drawn up by Dr. Nunan, the Chair- 
man of the British Guiana Delegation, and is pzintccT a.? an aooompam'ment to 
Resolution Ko 1873 of 7th May 1920 of the Government of India, Department . 
of Commerce, It was this scheme which was considered by the Committee of , 
the Imperial Legislative Council early in 1920 when they also interviewed 
Dr. Niinan and Sir. LucMoo as the eccicdited representatives of the deputa- 
tion from British Guiana. 


S3 It WES to examine this scheme that wo were sent out to Biriish Guiana. 
Upon our aixival m British Gmana we were informed bv liis E.vecUcnci' the 
Governoi that the sFome put forward by Dr. Kman to the Committee of tile 
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ImJ)diiaI Legislative Council at Delhi in 1920 was not authoritative or official ; 
and he presented to us, in substitution of Dr. Nnnan’s scheme, another scheme 
entitled," Biitish .Guiana, Colonization Scheme. Information forintending 
Coioriisis,. As forwarded By Colonial Office to India.Offiee.” This was supple- 
iriohtcd,.by a Memorandum. The Scheme, and Memorandum are given in 
Appendix VIII. . His Excellency fuithor informed us that the terms cf this 
Echeinc cannot be regarded as a definite offer, but must be regarded in the nature 
of a proposal for discuEsicn. lii this cc nncction, therefore, all that I caii do 
is to note the salient points ol these two schemes and the'principal points in 
which they differ, and to consider the scheme of His Excellency the Governor 
bf British Guiana in the light of a tentative offer. 

54. I may note in the first place that both the schemes put forward by 
Dr. Nuiian arid., that now shown to us by His Excellency the Governor were 
prepdrdd in 1920 when sugar prices were very high, and wages in British Guiana 
Were also inrich higher than the norrnal, while the present time is one of very 
low sugar prices, and wages also have fallen greatly. The figures of wages, 
therefore, as mentioned in both these schemes, cannot be taken as appbcable 
to the present time or as normal! 

66. The following shows in tabular form the main proposals made in these 
two schemes, and indicates the main differences that exist between the two 
schemes. 

Dr, Nvnan'a propoaaU. Ilia Excallency ihe Governor' a propoa'dl. 

(1) Direct Settlement. 

Indian settlew to be emigrated in 
families to British Guiana wth the help 
of free passages. Any immigrant may 
take up land on the ordinary'' terms if he 
is in a position to do so. The Government 
of British Guiana is prepared “to give 
grants of Crovm Land ’’ to immigrants on 
arrival in the Colony -who have some moans 
of their own and are in a position to settle 
at once as independent small farmem. 
The Government may be ■willing to make 
money advances to such settlers rvhen the 
financial situation permits. 

If immigrants come to British Guiana 
at their own expense the Government -would 
be -nailing to make more liberal grants of 
land and might be -willing to contribute to 
the cost of preparing such land and erecting 
buildings. 

(2) Immigranla 'iuho Come to work:cia hired labourers in the' first instance. 

If tlie settler prefers, to accept employ- Immigrants to receive employment -with 
merit, to .begin noth, the .Go-vemmerit . of registered employers, if they desire such 
British Guiana guarantee him work at local employment at the outset, at current rates 
rates together with housing accommoda- of wages, free housing, hospital and medical 
tjon, garden plpt and grazing pri-yileges. _ , - treatment for three years, and certain con- 
Wages are sufficient to eriableinimigrarits c^sions -with regard to rations and milk 
to live comfortably arid to save money,' for women and children, 

^ and are to be controlled by Ai-bitrafion 
Beards. ; , 4 


Iridla'ii settl.crs. to,, be. emigrated in 
families to British Guiana -syith the help or 
free passages, to get .land assigned to them 
on the ordinary, existing, easy , terms, to 
r eceive assistance in selecting their land, and 
to receive, financial assistarieb to enable them 
to set Up as small faririers. 
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i)»'. N'maii'e propns'iU. 

(3) netutrd 

Eeivard grants of 5 acres of const or 
Hver land, sx^niidly protected by cinbanlv- 
ments from flood, prepared for jrrigition. 
drainage and cultiifalion, r\iU be given to 
families nlio have completed three years of 
residence in the Colony, during which they 
have been engaged eitlicr for tlicmselves or 
for crairloyers in mi}’ form of flgricullinnl 
work in the Colony. To make such lands 
nvailaUc the Colony is prepared to spend 
Sli million. Further assistance mil bo 
given as regards housing Accommodation 
and farming equipment. 


ni‘s Ihc-UtnCqlhi'lovcriw'spGpM^ 

granlx o' Utah . • 

I A special Reward Giant of laml.'p^- 
ieotet! from O', not liable to floods dwm 
cd ftnd suitable for cultivation of 5 aijng 
to tho head of the colonist family of.oi 
two .tores to a single colonist (man’o- 
•womanl whore tho claimant lias engaged 
in any form of .■'.griciiltiiro under a rogistercd 
emploj cr for three j’cars contmuansly Ihj 
cost of propanitg these lands anil he Irariic 
by the Goaenimenl of tlio Colony Tho 
title to .Such land anil ho con-litiaanl on the ^ 
fidlilmcnt of the requirementa of the Bntisli 
Guiana Crown Lands Regidalioris m regard 
to the payment of fees and bciioficial o«u 
jutioi). The fees paj-nhlc anil ho five animal 
payments of (>1 iter acre, each made in ad 
vflnco at the hcguining of each year. 


(f) Jlepdlnution, 


(a) Free after 7 years reaidonco, 

(hi At J of the cost of the passage after 
S years residence. 

(e) At i tho cost of tho passage after 
3 years residence. 

(d) Free at any time (under certain con- 
ditions) if tho aupomsing officer of 
tho Government of India bo direct. 


(n) Free after 7 j-cars residoncc. 

(t) At 4 nf the cost of the passnga 
or £1 lOr. whichever is tho Icsi, 
after 5 years residence. 

(c) At } tlio cost of the jiaisagc, or. 

£15, whichever is tho less, aftci 
three years residence. In the 
case of colonists’ children the 
above amoimts are halvcdi 

(d) Free at any time, if the Bilpcr< 
vising oflicer of the Government 

• of India or tlio Chief Coloniailioit 
Oflicer so direct. 

A‘.F. — It is doubtful V bet her the LeglS- 
laluro voiild be willing to nSSimll! tho obll* 
gntion to give free passages back to India 
in tho case of immignints who did not servo 
tor a minimum penod under registered em- 
ployers ; but it would probably agree to 
repatriate any immigrants whom tho re* 
presentative of the Indian Goyenimeilt in 
the Colony might for special cause decal it 
desirable to reiiatriato. 


[S) Sapernistnj Ojjiixr. 


The Government of India to appoint its 
own supervising officer in tho Colony, at the 
cost of tho Colony. 


Tho Govoniment of India to have A 
supervising officer' in the Colony- (It 
is not stated who is to pay for this oDiccr, 
but the Colony could bear the cost only if 
the expenditure wore sanotioned by tho 
Combined Court of British Guiana). 


56 . Now comparing these two schemes, the most obvious differences 
are that while in the firat scheme all immigrants who are engaged in agneuF- 
tural work are to quality in three years for Eewarff Grants of land, and all 
mmgranta arc to qualify for repatriation, under the second sc itme o ) sue 
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immigrants as work for a registered emplojmr are eligible for these benefits. 
In tlie first scheme confidence i' expressed as to funds being available for the 
purposes indicated, while the wording of the second scheme is more guarded 
in this respect. Apart from this, however, the general suggestion of the first 
scheme is that the bulk of the immigrants are to be settled directly on the land 
on arrival in the Colony, while the assumption in the second scheme is that the 
great bulk of the immigrants will, in the first instance, have to work as labourers 
for registered employers. It is for this reason that Dr. Nunan’s scheme is 
regarded by many in the Colony as a “ Colonization Schemes,” while His 
E.xcellency the Governor’s scheme is regarded as a ” labour scheme.” Many 
public bodies and individuals brought this distinction to our notice, and a 
strong body of opinion declared itself in favour of a colonization scheme, and 
not in favour ot a labour scheme. I consider, however, that this is a distinction 
wliich denotes no practical diScrenee, since investigations have made it clear 
that there is at present no unoccupied land available in British Guiana in such 
a condition and situation as would offer anj' prospect of success to Indian 
immigrants who might attempt to settle upon it immediately on their arrival 
in the colony as independent pe'Ssant farmers. The scheme put forward by 
Dr. Nunan and his colleagues appears to have been based upon a misappre- 
hension of the physical facts which govern the agricultural situation, and upon 
a mistaken idea of what the Colony could afford. It therefore remains for me 
to examine the scheme now put forward by His Excellency the Governor, 
remembering that this scheme is only a tentative one, and that on matters of 
policy and finance the Court of Policy and the Combined Court have the last 
word in British Guiana. 

57 . Now the scheme which appears to me to be the most attractive, and 
which I imagine would appeal most to public opinion in India, is a scheme 
which would provide for the immediate settlement on suitable land, as small 
holders, of the Indian immigrants. It must, however, be recogm'sed that the 
circumstances would have to be very unusual in any colony to enable the 
government to settle immediately on the land, as independent farmers, all 
immigrants who might choose to come, whether they were posse.'sed of capital 
and agricultural skill, or not. I know of no colony which attempts to work 
any such miracle. The circumstances in British Guiana are exceptional ; 
and in Chapter X I suggest a scheme, which appears to me to be both workable 
and attractive, whereby selected Indian cultivators, without any appreciable 
capital, but possessed of agricultural skill, might be settled immediately on 
their arrival on excellent land, with good prospects of success. The scheme 
put forward by His Excellency the Governor, on the other hand, provides for 
the immigration of anj^ class of Indian immigrants, as in former times, and 
assumes that most of the immigrants will, of necessity, work for wages when ■ 
they first arrive, .and it guarantees to them work with selected employers. It 
.assumes that during a period of three years they will learn the conditions of the 
country, acquire some agricultural sldll and save little money ; and at the end 
of three ye.ars of such work it offers them grants of suitable land. For such 
as do not wish to remain in the Colony it offers repatriation on far more generous 
terms than have existed in the past. I think that the terms offered ate as 
good as the j)hysical and economic facts of the situation at present .make it 
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possible to. offer. The question is wlicblicr they , arc guffioiently attracUvo' 
from tlie point of vic^\' of tbo Indian immigrant. .In Chaptof V it has .been ; 
shown that in the past a largo numhor of tho Indian immigrants have roachod ." 
affluence and competence, and 'apart from' tho old system of indenture witii 
its obicctionable penaV clause.s, which has now been abolished, thb two ctiioC : 
difficulties liavc been that men who had done well aa labourers and who wished 
to take up land wore often unable to obtain suitable land,, whilp men who did 
badly as labourers and who wished to return to India were in many case.? unabl.t 
to get repatriated. The scheme now put forward offers suitahle land'-hoktings 
after three years service to such as wish to settle, or in the alternative guarantees 
repatriation, free of cost, after 7 years, which’ is a great improvement on the 
e.Kisting arrangement by which repatriation is granted only after lO yoar.s 
service, and then at a charge of Jthc cost of tho ])assago in the case of males 
apd the cost of tho passage in tlio case of females. I have referred to the 
holdings mentioned in this offer as “ saitabio ” holdings ; by wliiah I moan 
that they appear to be suitable, inasmuch as tho terms of thp pfTo" are that they 
are to bo imrauno from flooding, drained ajkI suitable for ciiltiv.ation The 
Ioc.ation of such lands has not boon settled ; S>o it was not possible to spo them, 
nor is it possible to express any opinion about them o.xccpt as regards svliat 
appears from tho terms of tho offer. There is, liowcvor, plenty of rich land 
which could ho put into condition suitable for tho formation of small holdings 
by mcana of empoldoring operations and tho construction of rbadsl 'This 
is merely a matter of cost, and the Colonial Government say that they Ksve 
funds for the purpose nird are prep?.rod to spend them. 

58. Amongst the labouring classes in the Colony there was a good deal 
of oppoisition to this scheme, since it was thought that tho effoot of i-npirting 
fresh labour would bo to keep down wages. Tfurthor, tho labourers, both 
Indians and those of African race, objeotod to conceasions being offered to new- 
co'mors svhich wore not offered to thomsolvos. Such objcctioiis arc natural. 
Care should certainly be taken to see that labour is not imported in excess of 
requirements ; and at a time of great depression, as at present, it would bo 
disastrous to flood tlio country with surplus labour. It seems to me, however, 
that it is unlikely that the Colonial Government would altoinpt to do anything 
pd prejudicial to its own interests. Further it is capital which employs labour, 
and nothing will do' so much to attract fresh capital to the Colony, for tho 
development of its undoubted resources, as the knowledge that labour can bo 
obtained. ' For greater security it would be desirable that tho Government of 
India should have a Bupcr\dsing officer in the Colony, to advise them regarding 
the demand for labour at any timo, and tho wages available, so that the 5uj)ply 
of labour might he regulated In acoordance with circumstances. The scheme ■ 
put forward suggests the appointment of such an officer. To make the labour 
situation clear to the supervising officer and to others it would be desirable 
that figures of wages and cost of living should ho worked out at frequent intervals' 
in thc^Colony, and the demand for labour cstinia.tod. Subject to. these safe- 
guards I think that the scheme proposed by Hi 3 'Exceilency..tlic. Governor of 
British Guiana is a suitable one and. would provide favourable tenns for India-k 
Immigrants. The scheme is put forward tentatively for'discussion, and I . 
that it merits favourable consideration. 
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PART III. 

THE NECESSITY FOR FURTTIER GUARANTEES REGARDING THE 
STATUS OF INDIAN IM.MIGRANTS. 

CllAPTEn VIII.— E.'wVMrK.VTION OF TllE .STATUS OF I>-DIAN IMJnnUANTS. 

00. -J^oUlical Stains. — TIio GoveniHiont of Briti.sli Gtiinna consists of 
a Governor, an Executive Council, .a Court of Policj’ and a Combined Court. 
Tile Court of Policy and tlic Combined Court between them exercise tlio 
ordinary functions of a parliament or Icfiislativo nssembly, the former passing 
laws, tbe latter exercising financial control. Tho Court of Policy consists of 
the Governor, seven official members and eight elected members. The Combined 
Court consists of the members of (be Court of Policy, together with six elected 
financial reprasontatives. In practice it usually works out that tho official 
members have a mnjority in tbe Court of Policy, and the elected members in 
the Combined Court. The latter, by holding the ])ower of the purse, c.an 
control the colonial policy to a gmat extent, and can block government action 
of which it does not approve, by cutting of? uiipplic.s. 

Subject to a property qualific.ation nnyone who is eligible as a voter is 
eligible for election to tbe Court of Policy or the Combined Court. • 

GO. Any male, pe.rson is entitled to a vote wlio — ' 

(1) lias attained the age of 21 years. 

(2) Is under no legal incapacity. 

(3) Is a British .subject by birth or naturalization. 

(I) Pos.sc.ssc.s flic following property quidifie.atinn.s : — 

{«) owncT.sbip of not less than throe acres of lanil ; 

or {b) ownership of a bouse, or house and laud, of the aunual rental 
or value of not less tlian 800 ; 

or (r) occup.stion or tenancy of not le.'r, Ibnnsix acres of land; 

or {d) occup.stion or tenayy of a bouse, nr a bou.se and land, of an 
annual rental or value of not Ic.ss than 8102 ; 

or (c) po.=s(«;>:ion of an annus! income or salary of not less than 8180; 

or (/) p.symcnt of direct taxc.s to the extent ofS'JO, or upw.srds. 

01. Subject to the above, the only disqualification for being a voter, wortli 
recording, i.s in the c.sse of a man svbo cannot read and write some Innguiige. 
It will thus be .seen that tbe qiirilificefion.s for the franchise are literacy and 
a low property qualifienf ion. No dislinrfioii of any kind is made bet wren tJio 
different racc.s in (be Colony ; but (be variou.s raeiT. make use of tbe franebiso 
to an extent wliicb varies greatly. Out of 38,f'00 adult innks of tbe black 
and coloured pojiiil.-uion 3,-lOf) arc registered voters, ybile out of ‘lECCO adult 
male Indians only fiOO are registered voters. The Blaeks form G8 per cent of 
(he clectornte, tlie Indians, who arc the larger community, form only 8 per cent. 
Why in Ibis ? Among.sl (be immigrant Indians a large proportion is wholly 
illiterate in any language ; but amongst tbe Inciinus born in (be Colony (08 
per rent of (he Indian commiiiiitv) the groat nmjoiity are literate', and largo 
mSFJJL 
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humbers of Indians certainly .have the property qualification. The reason 
why there Monot more registered Indian voters is that the majority 'of Indians 
in British Guiana have up to the present not been interested in politics and 
tiavo not taken the trouble to get their names registered. Thus while S per 
cent, of the adult males of the Black and Coloured population have registered 
their names as voters, only 1 per cent, of the Indian’s have done so. The result 
is that the Black and Coloured vote controls the political situation, and the 
weight of the Indian vote is almost negligible. 

At the present time, however, the Indian community is waking up to its 
opportunities in this respect, and various Indian organizations aro inducing 
more Indians to register their names. There is no Indian member of the Court 
of Policy, and only one Indian memher of the Combined Court. 

G2. It will be realised that Indians in the Colony do not exercise political 
induence in any degree proportionate to their numbers ;but it is recognised by 
them generally that the remedy for this lies in their own hands. In this con- 
nection it is worth while to quote a paragraph from the address presented to- 
us b}’ ‘‘The British Guiana East Indian Associaticn,” the mos'b iiuportant 
Indian political association in the Colon}', viz :■ — “ As mcmbois of the com- 
munity in general, with ^-homwe livein harmony and good iellowship, we aro 
also pleased to state that we enjoy equal political and municipal rights and the 
other privi!o,gos of British citizenship, as well as freedom in the exercise of our 
religious rites and practices.” It was alleged, on one occasion, that in some 
cases luctiaus were debarred from registering themselves as voters on the ground 
that tho.v were not literate in English, although the law jirovidcs that literacy' 
in anj’ language is sufEcieat. During the pciiod of our stayin the Colon}' the 
Government of British Guiana had an enquiry made regarding, this allega- 
tion, with the result that the facts alleged were not substantiated in any case. 
Various suggestions were made to us for altering the electoral B}'atem of the Co- 
lony T/ith a ^^cw to give Indians greater political preponderance than at present. 
It was suggested that a sj'stcm of communal representation or of proportionate 
representation should be introduced, that the literacy test should be abolished, 
tlic property qualification lowered, and that various changes should be made 
in the details of the electoral system. I tbink, bowever, that the Indian 
community generally apjireciated the fact that they bad political rights eqtinl 
to those of any other community, and that the reason wby the,v did not exercise 
greater political power was that they neglected to use the rights which they 
possessed. I have no recommendations to make for any change in the electoral 
system, nor do I know how far the Colonial government would be prepared to 
agree to any specific proposal put before it ; bub I am satisfied that it is the 
intention of the constitution to give equal rights of representation to all com- 
miiuitics ; and if it is found that, in any details, the present arrangements do 
not secure this object, I believe that tlic Goveenment would be prepared to 
make the changes of detail necessary to secure it' if the Indian commnmty 


were to represent the matter. 

63. jis regards the social, legal and religious status of Iniliens in the CoJony, 
all races are on an equality, and it is open to Indians, as to others, to live any- 
where and in any v/ay that tliey can afford, and (o carry on any 
tbal tiipv mav desire. There is some rivalry, and, in jjDccs perhaps hostility 
bctwocirthc Indians anti the Blacks : but on the vriiok the tu’o commumtics 
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get on fairly well togcdior. Ifcis also open to anyone to follow any religion 
tliat he may desire. There arc lOO Hindu temjdes and Mahoinmedun ir.o.sques 
in the colon}', and the 'authorities of the Sugar eslates give facilities for 
t he building of .such. The oniy matters in this connection brought to our notice 
which require mention arc the following. 

W; Marriage /snr.t.— Tho po.sitioii i.s briefly (his. Indians can be n arried 
by their own priests and in accordance with their own rites, but such mairisges 
are not legally rccogni.scd unle.ss they are notified to a Marriage Itcgistrar 
It is claimed that such notificntion i.s nece.s.sary to onahio the antliorilit's to 
record the marrioge.s, and thatif inarria^-s are not oflirially recorded the luilh- 
orities arc not in a position to recognise them. On the otlier Itand, it is urged 
by some members of the Indian community that they do not have to notify 
niarriage.s in India, and .should not have to do so in IJritisli Guiana. The 
poim, in connection with which the matter often a.ssiirme.s importance is 
this. If an Indian dies intestate and leaves property, hut. according to the 
ofiicial marriage register, has no wife in the Colony, enquiries are made regarding 
his relatives in India, and if the.se can be traced, the projjcrty is con.signcd 
to them, though the deceased may have children living in tlie Colony who arc 
not regarded as legitimate because no marriage has been registered. Cast a 
have occurred whore this has happened, and such case.s cnnsfiliile n grievnnet. 
If no relatives can bo traced in India the property is made over to t he rliildreii 
of the doccn.scd, though the}' have no legal status, as a matter of grace and noc 
ns a matter of right. On the one side, it may be arguwl that it is an easy 
matter for Indians to notify their marriages if they uisli to do so. On the 
other.sidc,it is regarded ns a iinrdslii]? that the children of a permanent marriage, 
considered by tlic Indian community to be binding, should be treated is 
illegitimate and debarred from inheriting their father's ))n))«'ny, siinidy 
becJiu.so the marriage was never registered. The ditfieully appeai.s to he flii.s, 
Tlie marriage cu.stoms of Indi.ms in Driti-sli Guiana are in a stati" of tniasi- 
tion. The older generation ndlicrc to the eiisfom of eliild-marriage and 
marry off their chihiren in ehildhor.d, with or without notifieation to the 
Marriage Registrar; but when (he children grow older, they are oft<ui not 
content to abide by the rhoicc of their jwc'its, am! seek fresh unions of tlie'r 
o\ni choice. In the freer life of the Colony women have i\ jio.sition of fur 
more indopendenee than they liave in India, and it is slated that as miiny us 
7.0 per cent, of the girls marriisl in childhood neck fre.sli uninn.s in later life. 
If the marriage origin, ally conducted by Indian prie.sfs wa.s never notitied, 
thatic later unions can be legalized. If the original marriage wa.s notified the 
later union cannot be legalized, so long as both tiie original contracting 
partiici are nlivo. Tiie imatter, tlicrcfore, is one of considerable diHicuItv. 
Ilis Kvcellcney the Govennor invited the opinion of tlio Indian delogatinn 
on the subject, and opinions were, expressed by the Indian ineiiiIjor.s of the 
Delegation. I understand that the view of Ilis lixeclleiicy the Governor 
Is that he would be jiropared to recognize any marriage which is of a 
permanent Tiafiirc, but is not, prepared to recognize as marriages unions of a 
temporary nature. The jimtter, i.s not one on which 1 feel competent to 
make, any recommendation. 

G.o, oj hheriiutire.—hx British Gni.ena inheritance i.sgovernnd by 
Engli.sli Law. It wa.s .suggested by Home Indians that for Hindus iiuil .Malioiu- 
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iiH'daBs iulientanoc sliouia be governed by tlicir own persenel laws. I nhn 
boarf Ibe am iuily stated, and the demand appeared to be confined to at.? 
people ; iudoed 1 pcoaumo that the bulk of the Indiaua in tlwj Colour bvj s' 
expciioncc of Hindu or Miihouimolan law. How Hindu law would’ wotkoj; • 
in the circumstances of the Colony, wh'oit' joint hwdies arodaltnonn nndcahK 
not observed, Ido not Icnow; nor do I suppose that tlio Cinl Courts iaBntkt 
Guiana would be in a position to administer such lavr. Thu que .tioa was lay 
howcvor, so I mention it. 

06 Cremation of the dead— A demand was made to us that it shoalfitt, 
made lawful for Hindus to cremate their dead, in accordance with Iliiid « 
riles ; and it was brought to our notice that some years ago a Hindu resident 
in Georgetown li.ad applied to the Municipal authorities for.pcrmisbioa to 
crqiunto a corps and liad received a reply to the effect that there was no prow- 
eion of law' by wlucb this can be done. There is ho law' against it; but no 
provision has bccu made for burjiii.g grounds, while prow'sioa has hcoii made 
for burial grounds ; so that burial is the univers;;! custom. The raattet was 
refened to His Excellency tlie Governor w'ho cxpiossecl the opinion that i( 
the Indian comimmity were to repwesent the matter there would be no difficulty 
in innldng the requisite promion. 


PAET lY. 

OPINIONS uLND EECOiWEHDATIONS. 

CiiArrnn lx,— Orutioxs ajtd Grievances or Induns broubut to oun 

NOTICE, 

07. I now propose to consider the fprincipal opinions expressed to its 
by Indians on the subject of our delegation, and the grievances put forward by 
them, in the many formal and informal intorviow's that we had. 

08. licnaved hmfiigraiion from Opinions wore freely expreased 

in favour of a colonization scheme and against a labour scheme. This matter 
has been fully discussed in Chapter Vlf. It was also urged that no more 
Indians should bo brought for settlement on the land until extensive drainage 
and irrigation works liad been carried out. The problems of drainage and 
iixigation have been discussed in Chapters I and III. 

09. The nice hidiistrii.—Tlus industries of rice growing, rice milling ‘and 
rice dealing in British Guiana .are almost entirely in Indian hands. The noa 
industry isalarge.one, and its rapid extension inrceentyears is shewn by the 
figures given in Appendix III, V.Tien the w orld-wide shortage of food supplies 
occurred in 1919, and the.pricesof grain went Up with a bound, it was considered 
-iiecessaiy, with a view to safegiiaid (he food supply of thoCobiiyand fo keep 
down the cost of liviug, to prohibit the export of rice from Bntisli Guiana 
except under bcense. Tliis naturally hit the rice grower and the rice dealer, 
since the overseas market for their 2 >roducc was cut off, and f le p«cm o rice 
fell. It wos iilso -alleged that ilealers were left 'vntli large s oc "S o ^ 

■tlieir hands, some of which rotted for want of 
interested in the rice Industry are very indignant with the 
'feoat, and many who agree that some Jimitatiou o., expui i u a c . y 
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coatciifl that tlie restrictions were too drastic and were mnintnined loo long. 

. Jl certainly was hard on the large rice growers to be faced simultaneously with 
the very high rate of wages current in the Colony at that time and an artifi- 
cially lowered price for their produce. The problem is one which India had 
to face at the same time, and the e.vpedicnt adopted in both casc-s was the same. 
The profits of therice grower in BritLsh Guiana were curtailed, ju.st ns the profits 
of the Burma rice grower and the Punjab wlicnt grower wore in India. But 
in Briti.sh Guiana the large rice grower had to face a much larger rhe in wages 
than the employers of labour in India had to face. It is not for me to criticize 
the rice policy of the Colonial Government, hut in view of inj' experience 
as Director of Civil Supplies in Bomba}', I can well believe that tin: control 
of lice in Brithh Giu'ann gave rise to Imrd.ship and almses. The rice growers 
in British Guiana regard the action of Government a.s an attack on a typical 
Indian Industry. All restrictions on the export of rice liavc now been removed. 

70. Ca;il '\ — An analogous grievances exi.sts vitli regard to cattle. Tlic 
number of cattle in the Colony i.s c.stimatcd at lO.j.COO. and the calttlc returns 
of recent years ajtpcar to show that the nnmher i.s tending to decline. The 
figare.s arc admittedly ordy rough e.^tirnatc-H, and many coinjH'lcnt oh.sorver.s 
maintain that the number is far large than that recorded, niu! tliat the alleged 
decline is purch' imaginary. However this in.'iy lie. the idea becnine prevalent 
that Komething must bo done to prevent any diniiniition in the number of cattle; 
and the expedient adopted was to stop the e.vjiort of cattle and to prohibit 
the slaughter of cow.s except in sneh case.s ns a certificate could be obtained 
from a veterinary surgeon to the cfirct that a row wa.s n.sric.ss for breeding 
purpo.se?. The inevitable efiect of this legislation w.-.s to dejircss the cattic- 
lirceding industry. Indians arc the rhitf c-altlc owners in tJic Colony and 
speak bitcrlly of the loss which they havesustain d by this legisl ition. I think 
tiiat ti'.ey have a very genuini! grievance in this rc.spcct. Such legislation 
certainly hiis deterral people from taking nj» the cattle industry and lias 
tli.sconraged tho'C engagctl in it : indits] it was bound lo produce n result the 
opposite to th.al aimed at, and it has done so. In India there arc jicojile who 
clamour for similar Icgi.shition ; hut in British Guiana, where they have tricrl, 
the Indian people ehirnoiir for its rejieal. So far. Jiowever, Hie.se regulations 
Teniain in force, and con.stitute a standing Indian grievance, and, I think, 
a valid one. 

71. Appohitninils ui Go rnimrnt nervier . — .Sonic of tlic higher nppointmenta 
in the Civil Serrice, the Police and the technical flojmrtments of British Guiana 
arc filled by incmhcr.-i of the Goloniiil Servire.s wlio are h'able to he transferred 
to other Briti.sh Colonics such as Hongkong, Cyimw, JInnritiu.s, Nigeria, 
■etc. Snell appointments arc made in Knglund. .\])!irl from tlic.se, npjioinl- 
intnt-i to Government service in the Colony are made locally, and in theory 
are open to any qualified man. It is alleged that in jiractice Indians do not 
get a fair sliare of such appointments ; und it certainly is a fact that the nnnihcr 
■of Indians in Government service is not proportionate to their mnnber.s in the 
Golony. TJii.s i.s, no doubt, due partly (o the fact (hat Indiati.s are the least 
educated ingredient in the eoiniminity. 01 the immigrant Indians (.12 per cent, 
•of the Inrliiiti comrmlnily) tlie bulk are illiterate in any htiigiinge, and Iiardly 
any iJiow English. Further (he ludiiiu community, ns a whole, send Icwec 
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cMldren to Bcliool than do tlie Blaol-R i 

ling of Indians is to be found in tie inedica "’cducl'r 

inente, and in Government offices of various Hnt 

Avorhng m the chemical and botanical branches ofVl.n‘'*T ^ 

inent ; but there are few Indians in the sunen'or Gnv» ^ ^Iffin-ultural Depart- 

and, such as there are, are mainlv fS ?n 

number of Indians in the Colony olLffied 1 ’ « Pepartment.' Th^ 

and the pay of Government posts in British ^'clatively small, 

Indians are probably doing mLh b Lrffi traS 

than they would do in Govern, ncn^Teivilr lUs 
that Indians might obtain a greater share in however, 

service if they carried more political weight in the CoW^ f Government 
neglected their political oppoitunities as has liavc 

and to this extent the reZely is i^lhdr mvm Chapter YllI ; 

however, put forward claims to special treatment'in this^rfe ^ Indnuis, 

(1) Allpositious in Government scrffice shall he open to Indians. 

(2) 40 P'^r cent, of the posts in the Civil Service, from Heads of Depart- 

ments domiwardis, shall be reserved for Indians. ^ 

(3) Immigration Department shall be reserved for 


(4) Wlmre Intlians competent to fill these posts cannot he found In 
Bntish Ginana, they shall be brought from India for the purpo.so. 

I think it unlikely that the Colonial Government would agree to these proposals 
and am unable to make any recommendation in the matter. ’ 

72. Languages Taught in the &//oo’s.— Jiuglish is the Iangua<Tc of the 
Colony, and in.struction in tlie schools is imparted in this lanfrua-rc “ Indians 
desire that Indian vernaculars also shall be taught. They are said to be si\- 
Indian vernacul rs used by Indians in the Colony, but almost all the Indians 
talk Engilish of some kind, the rising gaicration are receiving their school 
instruction in English, and in the tosvns there are many Indians of all dashes 
-who no know other language but English, which they talk freely and correctly. 
In some schools Hindustani is taught to Indian children as an optional subject,' 
but this insti-uction does not amount to very much. TJie Government is an.v- 
ious to meet this demand of the Indian community so far ns they can ; but 
additional instruction involves additional cost ; and it is difficult to introduce 
instruction in the Indian vernaculars without reducing the amount of other 
education, avhich is none too much at present. In the real interests of Indians 
in the Colony I would deprecate any attempt to substitute education in Inditm 
vernaculars for education in English, .since it would inevitablj^ operate against 
their natural aspirations to take their full share in the life of an English-spcak- 
•ing Colony. In the circumstances of British Guiana difference of language is 
probahl}' the cause, more than any other, which tends towards the feeling of 
difierence of status j and so long as Indians strive to remain a people apart from 
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the other communities, it is difficult to ace how this feeling ean be entirely 
eradicated. Indeed several Indian emigrants complained to me that they 
wished to join the Police Department, but were not eligible as they did not 
know English. This was hard on them, but inevitable under the circumstances 

73. Cost of Return Passages . — The provisions regarding repatriation which 
now affect the great majority of the Indian immigrants who wish to return 
to India amount briefly to this. All immigrants introduced into the Colony 
at the e.xpense of Government or ,thc [Immigration Fund after September 
1898 are required to pay as follows for their return passages : — 

Men, half the fare ; 

Women, one-third of the fare ; 

Children accompanying their parents, free ; 

Oriflians, free generally ; 

Paupers, free {vide below). 

Payment has also to be made for the warm clothing required on the journey 
by those returning to India. Immigrants wishing for repatriation have to 
notify their wish to the mmigration Office and pay in their share of the passage. 
Provision is then made for them so far os [steamers can be secured and ac- 
commodation is available. Paupers arc apparently provided for last, and 
repatriated as spare accommodation occurs. During tlie years lOIC-lSno 
steamsrs could bo secured forjrcpatriathig Indians ; but during the years 1919-21 
the following Indians have oeen repatriated, liz . : — 

Adult males 
Adult females 
Bays . . 

Girls 


Total .. 3,f2o 


.. 1,98.3 
.. 1,001 
296 
.. 34o 


including 221 paupers. Onl}’’ tho.se who have been for 10 year's in the Colony 
are (mtitled to assisted return passages. Those who have been in the Colony 
for less than 10 years can secure repatriation on these ships after thercst have 
heen prordded for, otr payment of the full fare. Before the war the charge 
for a passage from British Guiana to India varied from £10 to £16, according 
to whether the ship was fully filled 'or not. The charge fOr a p'aSsnge now 
varies between £25 and £38, and the resuTt is that whereas between 1902 arrd 
1910 the price that had to be paid was .?63, of which the returning male 
immigrant was asked to pay half, viz : §311 phis S5 for clothing, total ?36I, 
the price that now has to be paid i.s $156, of which he is asked to pay half, 
viz. : ,$78 plus ,$20 for clothing, total $98, which is nearly three times as much 
as formerly. The immigration authorities say that thej’ cannot help the en- 
hanced cost of the steamer pa.ssages and clothir'g, and are simply carrying 
out the terms of the' agreements ; but to many Indian immigrants in British 
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Gwiiina this, coustitutea an intolerable grievance. Thev nay that thcv 'alwavR' 
understood that after 10 year.q they could .secure repatriation at a cost of 
and now they are asked for 898. - TIic case is a difficult oho. ' ■ Legally I shouM 
imagine that the contention • of the. Immigration. Authorities is correct ' hk ' 
It ns quite likely that .some of the immigrants did originallypsk how much flicir 
share of the cost of these return- passages ivoiild he', and wore toId'WL 
which was the correct figure at the time that thcv left India. Their resent- 
mont is natural,’, and I- think •tliat the case- is* one: wheie ,the Colonial- 
administration .should do their best to be as generous as possible.' ' ‘ , ' 

_ 74. Another question which was raised in' this connection was the cMct ' 

rights of paupers to bo repatriated free of cost. In the tcniis of the ngreeinent. 
the folloOTng words occur, viz: Such emigrants a.s are destitiitedr di.sabled 
shall, \vitli children, dependents or wive.s, .bo entitled to a free rotuin passage.”.' 
The authorities interpret this to apply only to “ those 'who are unable to pay 
their share of the co.st of the return pufctagc, and are pronounced perma- 
nently incapable of labour.” As to the.exnct legal meaning cf the term ” des-^ 
titnto ” I am unable to cxpre.ss an opinion. J do not think that an able-bodied 
man could ordiiiariJj’- ckiim a free return passage on that ground, even if he.' 
W6re possessed of no visible pitiperty ; but it soem.s to mo.that.'it is straining ' 
the interpretation top far to .say, that, unless a man is profioiinced 'to be por- 
mancnlty incapable of labour, n.o degree of poverty viil entitle him to a free 
Totiirn passage. I think that there must be a considerable class of men, ' 
more or less broken in health and inoraje, and possesBod of no appreciable 
amount of property, who may be taken to qualify for a free return. pas-sago 
even though the)' cannot bo pronounced to be permanently mcapahloof labour. . 
Tlio intorprebation of the agreements in this re.spcct appears to me to need care-' 
fill considofation, and, if desirable, a representation, to the Colonial Govern- 
ment. , . . ' ■ ' 

7y. There is one other jmint which demands mention hero, and that is 
the position of. the immigrants who return to. Jndia. , When these nicn return ■ 
to India they find prices much higher than tliey were 10 or 20 years ago, they- 
offcen cannot epduro the .standard of living or iho climnto of India, they find 
work difficult to obtain, and .they run u}) against many social difficulties. The 
result ns that soon after their arrival in India a largo number of these retruned 
immigrants clamour to be sent back again to iiiitish Guiana, and, under exist- 
ing- regulations, are often not able to procure this. I have discu.ssed tlio' matter, 
with some who have been through thin ordeal, and others who have expt'k' uce 
of it, and ic seems to, me that the pioblohi is full of difficulties. The 
only thing that I can say 'in this respect is that it is quite clear to me that it, 
would be mistakc'nldndness to repatriate to India many of the class of ihmn- 
grants to British Guiana who are now-asking for repatriation. 

70. Hospital ‘Fees.~ln the hospitals, of any suagar estate no fees. arc 
.charged to people working on the e.state ; butin the G Goyemmonfc Hospitals 
and 8 Government dispensaries the system of charging fees, is that nil .arc a.sKeti 
to pay fee.s for attendance unle-ss they produce a certificate’ of poverty fro'nv the 
poor-relief authorities. Mary Indians find this .a hardsh^ , and, 'claim that 
iiiedieal assi.stanco should, bo given to tliem ficc^pf co.st; . The matter is not, 
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perhaps, one on ^rliicli expression of opinion is called for hy me ; but the 
matter was brought to my notice so many times, that I mention it. Outside 
Georgetown the total of fees received by hospitals and dispensaries amounts to 
only about $14,000 a year, and the Colonial Government might perhaps find 
It po.ssible to grant medical relief in hospitals free of charge to all who are not 
known to be in a po.sition to pay for it. This would obviate delay in giving 
medical relief, and would provide for the intermediate class of persons con^ 
cerned, ivithout involving the loss of much revenue. 

77. DrinJcing Water Supply . — ^Many complaints wer'e received regard- 
ing the supply and the quality of the drinking water. In the case of some 
villages and new settlements remote from a river or creek, and equipped with 
no drinking-water canal, the position is undoubtedly bad, particularly during 
the dry season. What the people asked for in such cases w’as the construc- 
tion of a drinking-water canal from the nearest river. The problem in each 
case is one of finance. On the various sugar estates wnter suppl}'^ is in some 
cases derived from artesian wells or from some large system of ■water conser- 
vancy, and is good ; but in most cases it is led by an open canal from some river. 
It is in cases where the water supply of a sugar estate was derived from the last 
source that complaints were received. The system is not an ideal one, and the 
difficulties of preventing the pollution of such a source are well-lmown in India. 
Still it is on this system that the Colony as a -n’hole depends for its supply of 
drinidng water, and the villages which have no such canal would be only too 
glad to have one. In course of time the construction of new artesian wells is 
likely to work great improvement to the water-supply, but in the meantime all 
that I can suggest is that efforts be made to construct drinking-water canals 
where they are most needed, and that all possible care be taken to protect 
such canals from pollution. The Sanitary authorities liave such canals under 
their supervision, and their activities ought to achieve what is possible in this 
respect. 

78. Housing Accommodation on ihc Sugar Estates . — Tlie marjority of 
the labourers working on the sugar cst.af cs are housed in the e.stato ranges, 
consisting of long lines of buildings divided into separate rooms. The ordin.ary 
typo of these is shomi in the second picture on page 2 of Appendix IX, but there 
are superior ranges such as those shown in the second and third pictures on page 
4 (a) of Appendix IX. Those ranges ordinarily consist of rooms 14 feet x 
10 feet, with a verandah in front and a small cook room and store room behind. 
To secure drjmess some of them are built on ridges throwm up for the pur- 
pose, and others are raised off the ground on timber supports. Some of them 
are floored -with planks throughout, others are half floored with planks. A 
single room, with cook room, etc., is allotted to three unmarried males or to a 
single family ; but where a family is large, two rooms are sometimes allotted. 
Another type of housing for estate labourers has come into e.xistence in recent 
years. This consists of separate two-roomed cottages with back premises, 
built of wood and raised off the ground ; and one of these cottages is assigned 
to a family. Examples of such cottages are shown on pages 3 and 4 of Appen- 
dix IX. They provide good and comfortable accommodation, and are iv great 
improvement on the ordinar}’^ type of range. Alost estates have a few collages 
of this kbd, wiiich were mostly put up a few years ago during the perioi o tho 
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fingaT boom, mlien imids were plentiful. The authorities of sugar cslaiojat ' 
that they mean to build more such cottagc.s u-hcn thby can afford to do ao ta' 
that in the present deptession they rannot afford to build ?udi cottages costin* 
S200 or $300, apieco. Besides the ranges and cottages croctod by the Estate 
autboritios for their kboiirors, there aro usually a certain amount of Iwusw 
built by tho labourers tliomsolves on land assigned to tliom 'for this purtwe 
These are uoually built of wattle and rcud,- with timber .cupnorts, split pnlm 
staves and palm leaf or grass thatch. A good cottage of this description is 
shown on page G of Appondix IX, but there rre many huts far less clUornte 
than this. In those locations the people arc allowed to build as they lihe and 
to live pretty -muob as they lilco. These huts axe often dilapidated aud imtidv, 
but it is quite possible that (as was sometimes stated) labourers often prMpj 
to live under these conditions rather than in tho more substantial ranges when' ‘ 
they are subjected to sanitary regulations. To return to the ranges, the build- 
ings appeared to me to be substantial and dry, and the compounds fairly ' 
sanitary and adequately supplied with latrine accommodation. These raugw 
are not very attractive places, and, of course; have not tho charm wliicli is 
seemed by a sepiarate cottage with a gardnn attnohod ; but it is dilFicult W 
secure such advantages for a large body of labourers nht'rc o.vpcnso has to bo' 
considered. Tho proximity of cniinls and vsator drains also {vide pictures on 
page 7 of Appendix IX) is somowliat rcpollaut to anyone coming from a dry 
country, though it would, I imagine, cause no feeling of ropub/on to anyona 
coming from Bengal. The question is wliothcr jtlie accommodation prowled 
is adequate and reasonably comfortable. It has been prondod in accortloncs 
with regulations and .specifications laid down from time to time by Oovom* 
nicnt, and the ranges are regularly inspected by tho authorities. I recoivi’d 
few complaints regarding the accommodation from labourers working on tho 
c, states ; but on behalf of the labourers it has boon represented that the accom- 
modation is inadequate, end that a separate cottage of tlie improved tyqjo ought 
to be provided for each family, in the interests of dcconoy aud morality. The 
question, cf coumo, depends on what standard one is going to talm. If tho 
standard which some sanitary authorilios try to enforce in England of a raini- 
mum of four rooms to tho cottage for each family is to bo taken, the occomn'o- 
clation is of tourcc inadequate ; ))Ut I think that the accommodation provided 
in the average range is certainly superior to that wliich tho ordinary Indian 
villager of the poorer class has in his own homo, or to that whieh in India 
Government provides for its police sepoys, forest guards, etc. My peasoiml 
opinion is that the accommodation is adequate under the circumstances, but 
tliat the sug.ar estates should be urged to continue the building of the separate 
cottages of tho improved tyqre, wlien finances permit them to do so, and that 
the continuance of such building should bo nalchod and recorded. 

79. General complaint of ill-ticatment.--'Thcm now remains only one 
other matter to deal with in this Chapter. -At the time of our visit every- 
body in tho Colon v was suffering severely from the depression in the sugar 
market. There had been a rapid fall in w.rgas for a year or more, and real wages 
were probablv at a, lower level than before the war.,. Many immigrants were 
sore at tho increased cost of return passages to India, some had por,son.'>l grie- 
vances, some were sick and others were home-sick. For (he broken men, -the. 
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liuman wrecl^age that I have already described, hfe was hard ond unattractive'; 
it was natural, therefore, that we should be assailed with many complaints. 
What added' materially to the number and intensity of the grievances presented 
to us was that the arrival of the Indian Delegation had been awaited with 
eagerness by, the Indian community. The most extravagant ideas of ouf 
riiission were current amongst the working classes ; that we had come with 
sliips to take back to India aU who wished to go : that we were come to redress 
all grievances' and supply all deficiencies, and so forth. We wore gar- 
landed amidst shouts of “ llahatma Ghandi Ke Jai," and some of the sugges- 
tions made to us by leading men implied the belief that the Golden Age had 
returned, aJid that questions of expense need no longer be considered. Allow- 
ing for all this, however, I find it necessary to deal at some length with a general 
complaint of ill-treatment, because, if I believed that there was any substantial 
ground for such allegations, I should find it impossible to recommend the 
continuance of assisted immigration to British Guiana. Wherever we went 
we were ruet bj' a crowd of the least prosperous classes of Indians, col- 
lected together from the neighbourhood, who complained that they were beaten 
and ill-treated, made to work for long hours, underpaid and often turned 
out of their quarters. These complaints were mainly directed against the 
authorities of sugar estates, the overseers and the sardars ; but in localities 
where sugar estates did not exist analogous complaints were freely made 
against Indian landlords and employers. Now with regard to the sugar estates 
it mushbe admitted that there arc features in the situation such as leaders 
of organised labour in any western country would object to. The sugar estates 
are by far the largest employers of labour in the Colony, and most of the labour- 
ers depend on them not only for their wages, but for their houses, their rice 
and garden plots, their grazing facilities and their medical attendance. No 
labourer is now under any legal compulsion to continue to work on any sugar 
estate, if he wishes to leave it ; but economic necessity may often compel hirn 
to do so. If he leaves the estate he does not Imow' what emj)loyment, housing 
or means of li\dng he may got elsewhere. When a man has saved $100, he is 
economically a free man. Until he has done so he is not a free man. This no 
doubt is the case in other countries also. Most Indians do reach this state of 
■competence ; but many never do so. The principle “ no work no pay ” does 
not appeal to them, and they clamour to be sent back to India “ where some- 
one will look after them.” It must not be thought, however, that in British 
•Guiana capital is supreme and is in a position to treat labour as it likes. On 
the contrary, the most marked feature in the economic position of the Colony 
is the great deficiency of labour. It is essential to the success of any estate 
to keep the labourers contented, -and there are a large number of Indians 
who work for the same estate from father to son, and rise to positions of res- 
ponsibility and trust. They have identified their interests with those of the 
estate, and the estate, looks after them well. There are others, however, 
who, for one reason or another, , are not considered to be good workmen, and 
who would not be kept on the estate, if other labour were readily availablea 
There is liable to be friction between the estate authorities and such. If a 
labourer living on the estate, and enjoying the advantages of doing so does 
.not. turn. out to work a reasonable number of days in the week, , .the estate 
authorities bring pressure to bear on him to do so. This constitutes a grievance 
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Tim alfcprnativp ip to dismiss theman.iyliicliin volvas iurningliim outoi!> 
quarters to make rOom for another man. This constitutes a v.oise griovacct 

1 cannot, however^ regard the labourers, as a whole, ^ as down-trodden by tl? 
estate authorities ; indeed I have seen them adopt'an attitude of frucnleBcd’ 
to the manager which I do not think an)' Indian mmiuJar or English fartett • 
would tolerate from his labourers. As regards specifio allegations of ill-trest- 
mcnt,'sucJi oasca wore naturally difficult to verify They are hound to occur 
anywhere in analogous conditions ; but I believe that m the Colony they tie 
rare, and that adequate facilities exist for any man who has a grievance tosprl: , 
redress. Estate managers are available to receive complaints at spccM 
hours. If redress cannot be obtained in this’ way, the aggrieved party 
can complain to tlie Immigration Agents, whose duty it is to investigate such 
complaints and to lake action on them. Failing this, the lahourer ran rrelr 
redress in the ordinary courts, and has legal practitioners of liis own community 
ready to take up his case. I have dealt with the matter at length hecauP! 
some leading men of the Indian community laid stress on the fact that in gene- 
ral labourcis on the sugar estates received bad treatment. The state.ncnf 
had been made in India that m the Colonies Indian labonrcrs were treated like . 
cattle and that nothing was done for their material or moral advancement. 
Mr. J.' A. Luokhoo, who.se opinions have already been quoted in paragraph 11, 
Asserted in hie formal evidence that tin's .statement was applicable to British 
Guiana though ho afterwards modified Iris remarks to the effect th.utlt did net 
apply to all estate maimgcns. I think that such an aJlogalion is a gross libel on 
some of the managem whose estates I visited, who take a great interest in the 
welfare of their labourers and have cstablfshod most cordial relations with 
fiiera. All mamagers do not reach this standard, and amongst the ranny 
maiiacrera appointed to estates there must be some who are apt to be harsh '.hut 
I do not believe that anything lilce brutality or 'systematic ill-treatment could 
go on without an enquiry being made and redress obtained. In this connection, 
I would quote the formal evidence given by Jlr. J. W. Pcrmaul, an Indian, Weil 
acquainted with the condition of Indians on the sugar estates. Me was a keen 
partisan of Indian rights and aspirations but he gax'o his evidence carefully m 
a way which im.pressed roe that ho wished to be fair. His statement, as reported 
in the Press, is subjoined below:— 


“ Mr. J. W. Permaul, of Rose Hall, Corentyno. said that ho h.ad 
travelled to India about sixteen times during ton years as a compoim- 
der. He was acquainted with labcurers on sugar estates. He 
thought that the wages paid to them w'ere inadequate. The treat- 
menUnentionod as meted out to labourers was somewhat exaggera- 
ted . He would not say that the treatment was J* “J 

certain amount of hardship connected ^th it. ^ 
veiled to work in some instances when he was not fit to do so. It the 
Estate was in operation and he was needed he was ^ 

and unless he showed distinct signs of sickness no was t^n 

of him The country was not fit for habitation outside the esUt^ , 
the lauds were not irrigated and drained for 

on them. The drinking water supply wanted loolang niter nnu on 
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most cs(o.tcs it was bad. He mentioned Plantation Albion wberc tlic 
water practicallj' passed tbrougli tlie burial ground which was behind 
the hospital. Another point to which he de.sircd to direct attention 
was the deduction of men’s wages on complaints made hy drivers for 
oficnces which might he pcisonnl. Ilou.'ing accommodation was 
not proper and did not load to the moral upliftment of the people. 
He did not agree that they should introduce immigrants at the present 
time. They Jiad no room for additional labour for the e.xisling in- 
dustries but Ibcy would need them if there was going to be any de- 
velopment. With rcg.ard to the Civil Sere-ice ho tliought that a certain 
number of positions should be reserved for East Indians. They 
wanted a certain amount of controlling jmever so that when tiio 
country became prosperous no legislation would bo introduced to 
oust them. He drew attention to the quc.>-iion of child labour. 
Under the law no children .should be employed under 12 years of 
age, but that was not observed.” 


ClIAPTER X.— ScHEMR SUCOf-STED AS THE IIEST iil'.WS Or DeveI.OI'INO TUB 
C0I.OXY TIIIIOUGH THE AcEXCY OF IXJrtAN iMMICItAXTS. 

£0. In Chapter I the jiliysic.al fc.afure.s of the Colony have been described, 
and the diffioultic-s in the way of development slated, which briefly consist of 
the cost of draining and laying ofl the hsnd in the rich alluvial strip, the infer- 
tility of the sandy strip behind the alluvium, and the remoteness of the hinter- 
land, in the ah.sence of adequate commtmicntions. My lours in the coastal 
tract only served to imoress upon me these dillicultios, and it was not until I 
\isitcd the North We.st District that I saw country whirli offered opportunities 
vastly superior to those of the other parts, which indeed presented facilities 
for small holders .superior to anything that I Jiave ever seen, though I have 
studied the question of sm.-!!! holdings for some years past in many parts 
of Europe, Asia, and America. 

81 . The North'West'Dlstrict consists of the vast tr.act of undeveloped coun- 
try to the west of the Colony, between the Pomeroon river and the Venezuelan 
boundary, a territory nearly 10,000 square miles in extent, occupied by a popu- 
lation of 11,000 persons, half of whom are aboriginals (C.aribs, Arnwaks and 
Warraus). In tins vast tract the total area under cultivation is only 3,000 to 
4,000 acres, of which 835 acres are cultivated by tlic Indian community of 
Eomc 400 porson.s wlio live almost entirely in hlorawhana, the head-quarters 
of the District, and in the adjacent tracts on the banks of the Bariina and Aruka 
rivers. The tract of country which I was able to inspect in some detail is the 
country south of Morawhnna, surrounded by the Barima, Aruka, Koriabo, 
Itabo, Arawaw and Araakura rivers, as far as the Portage on tiie South (vide 
map. Appendix I). It includes some 120 square miles ntpresent almost entirely 
under fine primary forest, and consists of ranges of hills running to a height 
about 500 feet in places, and dipping sharply in some spots, gently in others. 
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into’tlie rivers, wllli a srip of swamp land between tlicfoot of the Kill and tKi 
liver. A Lnrge area of these lulls consists of rod and yellow laterite sodj derived . 
from cpidiorite and horn blende-schist. They cont.ain fmeloamy soils and nwd ’ 
'days, some black sola which appear to be fertile, soma gravels, and at plac^ an ' 
outcrop of laterifcc rock. Towards the south arc some soils consistinr- of blad 
sands and cream-coloured tcxtureless clays, presumably derived from grtmi- 
tite-gneiss, which are Very' unattractive and would probably not be ^ortK 
cultivating. Speaking generally, these liilla contain a good proportion of 'very 
fine loams, upon which various kinds of citrus (Seville and tanoenne ' 
•oranges, limes, grape fruit, etc.), bread fruit, coco, a, coconuts, coffee, pineappiej, , ‘ 
bananas, vegetables and .maize can non be seen growing luxuriantly and ' 
Triiiting profusely. Tliere are good plateaux, apiiroximately flat, On uliich ' 
T have no doubt that good crops of millets, pulses, groundnuts, etc., could be 
•grown by ordinary field methods. I also fed confident that onions and garlic 
mf which the Colony now imports §140,000 worth a year, largely from Holland, 
'could be grown successfully here, and jirobably also potatoes. These bilk 


•oiler good facilities for butler making and an unusually good opportunity for 
pig-keeping. They provide a charnung place to live in, are healthy and ' 
have a good suiiply of excellent drinking water. The climate .nnd^ gcncral-\_ 
appearance reminds me strongly of Mahabicshwar in the month of M.iy, nitli'^i 
ibis difference 1 hat the trees arc IDO feet high instead of being IB fcci. I vrisli, 
iiowever, to make it clear that it is in the clay and “ pegass " soils at the foat 
of these hills that the great wealth lies. These Jiills were, presumably, origi- 
nally islands in the sea, and the clay soils at their foot is Orinoco mud, similar 
to that of the alluvial belt which stretches along the coast of British Guiana, 


already referred to. The “ Pegass ” soils consist of a deposit of vegetahk 
matter, from a few inches to several feet deep, brought down by the local rivers 
and superimposed on the alluvial clay. In the clay lands rice and possibly ]‘ute 
could be produced to very good advantage, while the_ " pegass ” soi’s produce 
maize, coffee and many Wnds of ground provisions (tmnias, sweei potatoes, 


yams, eddocs, cass.avn, pl.-mtains, bananas, pineapples end black-eyed peas) 
jn great profusion and with a minimum of effort. They are cultivated, year 
after year, with a mixture of 'these crops without tlio use of any mmiure, and 
'with no tillage of any kind or the use of any.implenient except a cutlass to cut 
back the weeds. It is the combination of these dry hills, healthy for man and 
beast, having soils good .for ordinary field crops and many kinds of fruit and 
vegetables, having good natural drainage and supply of drik-ing water, with the 
very rich soils at the foot of the lulls and an e.\-ccllent system of natural water- 
,ways, through and round the area, witli sufficient draft for large ships and con- 
nected with the only river in the Colony which presents no (hfficulty to 
-entry of an ocean-going steamer, which makes the proposition attractive 
to a degree which, in my experience, is unique. 


82. To revert to the “ pegass” soils on the creeks at the foot of the hills 
these lands are at present covered with dense forest, hut tlie clearing of the 
•forest presents no difficulty to the ordinary settler, and draim-igc is easier to. 
effect than in other parts of the Colony. The abon^nals of this tract me e.v- 
•perts at the work and arc ready to undertalce.if. , Tie cost of preparmg 10 



acW 3 of 5 uch land for cultivation, tisinp nothing hut hired labour, is estimated 
BS fol'orrg ; — 


CoJ ofciiUir.ij and draining 10 acres oj hnd on the crrcl:. 


Cutting • * ‘ • • * 

Clearing Utneh jvith 

Digging trcncli, stumping nnd making (Um" . 
Digging Koktr troiieh 

One ning-uoori Koker to feel long .. . 

lluniing . • • • • • 


m 

S7S 

SI07 

?S 

$20 

S2 


ToJfil . . fare-. 


giving an average of per acre. 

In practice, however, much of thi.a work wouhl he iloue by the settler 
by dcgrcc.s, 

83 . Wien the hand has been cleared the ordinary prcrlice is to tnlre 
three crops of muire in the (Trat (wo yc.ars ; end nfterrvc.rtlit to plant tiiixcd 
crops of ground pr‘)viMons. I ntt.nch some estiim ten of the cost of prodtiring 
and the value of surli crops, ns reppHed to me by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Such estimates are apt to be optimistie, hut front wl’tif I saw of th(i 
produce of .such latids I ntn satisfied that the erojis arc cxei'ptionnlly luxuriant. 


Cost of gro'ting 10 nerrs oJ wntre, 

Selected eoli cam for sowing 10 acm . . . , . . $7 

rianttng .. .. .. .. .. .. £'l 

H.nrre^tingnnd lmn.»poTtinp to ^ton3 .. .. .. $10 

lIiKking 10(1 Inps .. .. .. .. fs 

Hire of com flicller .. .. .. .. $2 

Shelling and lingging 100 Ii.ifp .. .. .. .. $20 

Co'it of 100 bags ., ,, ., .. .. $20 


$82 


Transport of 100 Ijsgs from. farm to steamer .. .. .. $" 

I'n-ight from Moraivlnnn to fJeorgetown nnd marlcet fres in 

fieorgetoun .. ., .. .. •• $20 

Agency , . . , . . , . , . . . . . $02 

Total .. SH7 


Value of 100 bng.s of mnige, at .$i per hog, (1 bng — 200 lb8.)=S100, 

The farmer would therefore got $253, per crop. 

8i. The ground provisions are planted ns a mixture, so all that I can 
do is to give the e.stiinnfo of produce for each of the principal ingredienta 
in the mixture, on the assumption that it is grown pure. 



Eslimaie for crops phn>eil pwi 


Name of crop. 

Out turn 
per 

10 acres. 

! 

Hate 

per 

unit* 

i 

Tctnl 

Value. 

Pctio \ 
of 

fro\^th, 

\ 

iTannift (XanlbosoiMo pcrcgrinn) 

i 4500 bags .. 

03 

1 613,600 

9 inonft”. 

Sweet potatoes (Ipoinoi bitatas) . . 

4200 bags . . 

$S,d0 

610,000 

6 months. 

■fYams {Dio8cor£.a nlnta) . , . . i 

3500 barrels 

53 

610,600 

9 months. 

Eddocsfeolocasiacsouicnta) ., j 

3000 bags . . 

1 : 

( 63,600 

6 month'). 

•f-CassavapManiliotutiJi-sima) .. | 

ISQO btiToIa ; 

SI '40 1 

62,000 

(5 month?. 


^CJcotRctown pticto. 
fSercrnI vnrietie'!. 


The cost of marhothig, agency, etc., for a beg of tannia is estimated 
at Si cents. 


Building material abounds, including 10 varieties of trees wliicli pro- 
vide good timber, and 6 varieties of palms which provide staves, flooring, 
roofing, etc. The settlors have built themselves, remarkably comfortalle 
houses. 


Prom Tvist has heca said it ndll be Iniegised that all that a settler hs' 
to do is to go to this tract, take up land and be happy. For a 'resolute roan 
of resource this is largely true. I mot many Indian settlers there, includ* 
ing oltaniars and hhaiKjis, who had excellent ianns and were living in eonv 
fortable houses, with large famihc.s, well fed and well clothed ; and they 
were evidently proud of their acluevcment, as veil they might be Most 
of them have farms of 10 or 20 acres, some as much as 100 acres, and one 
Indian whom I visited had 45 acres under good cultivation. There are two 
great difficulties, however. The first rs uant of labour. These landho - 
ers all clamoured for more labour to be brought, and some men smd that 
they were ready to take on 10 of 15 men. There certainly is a great lack of 
labour, Not only are many thousands of acres of this wonderful land lying 
waste for want of men to use it. but, on the land that is cultivated, 
be seen rotting for want of sufficient-men to harvest them. Coffee also has bee 
largely planted and bears profusely, but probably not more than ono-tcntti 
of crop is gathered. The rest rots in the ground for want of labour. . 

85. IVhat those landholders do, in their efforts to get labour, is to go 
to Georgetown and bring back with them some „ 

hang about the Georgetown streets They give them $5 or « a month, J 
ration of rice, fish and oil, and as much ground provisions as th^X » ■ 

But these men are mostly broken in physique or mora e, an am . 
them smoke gania to e'xcess. The landbolders cm get noework out of them, 
and the labomem complain bitterly of the treatment which they receive from 
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jicir cmpIo,rcr!>. A la rg'rfj signori pofition from fho JnndlioWors of (l;o Iforfh 
'\Vc‘:^ Districf was presentocl to me, praying that this import of ganja might bo 
prohibited, ipassed this on to the Colonial Sccrctnrj'. 

8G. The other difficulty is that this tract is very remote from the markets. 
The difficult}' and coat of sending produce to Georgetown is groat, and the price 
of all .articles brought from outside is iindul}' high. The Indians .sot I led in this 
tract e.'rpre.ascd the difficulty by .a.a 3 'ing " (he land is good, the climate i.a good, 
the watcrisgood ; butthereisnohundofi's/.” This sums up the matter. 

87. Hero then is this reniarkahle land waiting for occupation by good 
cultivators ; and when I remember the number of cultivators in India, in 
the congested p.art.s of the S.atara and Itatnagiri Di.striels, right good fellows 
engagediulhe hoart-broahing (asfc- of trj'iiig to support a fnniily on two or 
three acres of indifferent land, I cannot but confrast (heir present condition 
with the opportunity which await.s them in this (met to lead their traditional 
life as peasant proprietors and to win through (o comfort ami affluence. At 
prisscnt, however, conditions are not .“iich as to make it possible to bring ciilfi- 
v.aton from India and to leave them to settle dow n .ss pca.snnf torn ers hy their 
own unaided efforts, .since the land is covered by primarv fon.st from the toj« 
of tho hills right down into the w.aler. Even if a limited amount of nssktanco 
wore given by Government to siscli settlors the only re.siilt that could he c.':- 
pcefed would he a .slow and disorder!}' development, nnsnlisfactory to the 
Colony, and attended with much p.ain and grief to (he settlers'. Before a s.rlis 
factoTvscftlcmcnt srheriie c.an be launched, c.apit.il mu.st lie made nvaileblo and 
a suitable org.anis.at ion calhal info existence to st.art tho clearing of tlio selected 
lands and if.s divi.sion info .suitable holdings, to provide tho sawn timber 
necessary for house construction, to proa-idc wliarvc-s and ro.ads, (o arrange for 
water supply, s.init.alion, educ.ition.al and medical faeilifies, to advanco tho 
money needed hy settler; for ra.iiiifcnaiicc and prclimin.ary operatiojus, to fence 
off gracing areas, to provide live stock, to arrange for the provision of (lie iiccis- 
p.'iiy .supplies and (he profitable m.arketingof the produce, to advise and guide 
theiiew.scttlera totlui bestadv'antagc. 

If the Coloni.al Government is in .a position to finance any schrmc of 
this kind, if might well do so ; hut I understand that they would find it diffinilt 
to provide the reqiii.sitn funds. It was for thi.s reason that I ventured to put up 
a bcliemo to tho Colonial Government for the dovelojimont of .sonio .300 .square 
milas of relcctcd country hy a company to be formed for the purpose of settling 
5,000 families on .50,000 acres, the Conip.any to take tho steps necessary tor tho 
8ucce%ful development of the Kclicmc, and to he recouped for its e.vpcs'ditnro 
by a conce.ssion of land in (he .selected are.a. I believe that .suoli a Fclicmo 
could ha fiiircessfiilly launched and worked at a profit, not only on account of 
tlic romarl:abI(! {ihysicul adv.antagea which (he .territory offer.s, not only on 
account of the Indian .s.jttlerH tli.at it might hojio to attract from India, Inil. 
bccaiiso there is a coii'.ider.ible demand for suitable pe!is.an( holdings both in 
British Guiana nnd in neiglibonring West Indian islands, a deniniid which lias 
Largely remained uiisati.sficd owing to (he fact that (he development of these 
areas has always procetded on a plimlation basis. The essence of (his tcliomo 
is that the devolopiiKsit should take place on the basis of iie'is.inf fiirnier.s. 
In fliis way the Colon}- would receive the nucleuf, of tlie populatioii tl at it so 
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My fleets, ft population which would spread up the ciisting rrafet 
and would connect up the coastal lands u-ith the interior. An'outlet for m- 
plus population would be prodded for congested Countries, and excellent fari* " 
litres would he affotded to the settlers fhemsolves, I behove that the existence 
’Of sffch ft compafiy would be the best guarantee for the aderjuate doveiopnwnt ' 
of natural roasources and a steady pro.seeutior, of the policy laid dorvn ; jar 
if conditions were not made sufficiently attractive to settlers the company 
Would lose the money that it had invested ; whereas if rt carried out its 
policy of dcvelopnfrnt adequately it would soon create land values from which 
’rt could recoup itself, under the terms of its agreement. Apart from the intro- 
duction of fresh settlers from India, the scheme leferred to above would inci- 
denkllj provide the land smtaWofor the reward gr.ints contemplated in the 
immigration scheme submitted to us by His Excellency the Governor, would 
satisfy the demand for small holdings which now o-vists amongst Indians and 
other communities in British Guiana, and rvould attract settlers from Barbdoes, 
Trinidad and other neighbouring islands and countries where there i^-a demand 
for land suitable for settlers of small means. I am unable to go into further 
■ detail here ; but I may mention that I have collected much information about 
this tract which is available, if required. 


j Ciumij XI.— SoMMAftY Op EnCOSISrENHATIOKS AXD COXOLUSIOXS. , 

88. I consider that the climate and natural characteristics of British 
Guiana ate such as to offer splendid opportunities for Indian immigration, 
and that there arc likely to be great possibilities m the future for Indian settlers 
lo obtain fertile land and become substantial peasant farmers. 

89. At present, however, though unoccupied land is available to an 
almost unlimited extent, tbe physical and economic conditions .which govern 
the agricultural situation are such that it is hardly possible for ordinary Indian 
immigrants to take up land and cultivate it with success immediately on arrival 
in the Colony. 

90. I believe that it would be quite possible to make available large 
areas of land for the purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists, and to 
call into existence the organisation necessary in order to secure this result 
and to give the settlers the assistance which they would need to tide them over 
tlioir initial difficulties. The inauguration of such a soheine would be very 
beneficial both to India and to British Guiana. 

91. Though I recognise that any sehcine which contemplates that im- 
migrants will have to work as labourers on arrival is less attractive than a 
scheme to settle them directly on the land, I would recommend that a reflated 
immigration of free labourers in families he permitted from India to 
Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the scheme presented to us by nis 
Excellency the Governor of British Guiana, for the purpose of engaging m pni 
labour in the first instance and of receiving reward grants of land after tnr ea 
years’ service. The matter is one for negotiation. 
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. 02. The number of labourers emigrating from India to British Guiana 5n 

any period needs to be carefully regulated, with reference to the demand for 
lalmur and the level of real wages which exist in British Guiana at the time or 
are anticipated in the near future. To efiect the necessary adjustment and 
■control I would recommend tliat the Immigration Department of British 
Guiana be strengtliened so that it can undertake the duties of a labour bureau 
more effectively, collect and imblish the^ requisite statistical information, act 
as a labour exchange, and undertake arbitration in labour disputes. • ’ 

■93. I would recommend that an officer of the (Government' of India be 
stationed in British Guiana, whose duty it should be to watch over the interests 
of Indian immigrants and to keep the Government of India informed of the per- 
.. tinent facts concerning their condition and status. 

91. As regards poEtical status, Indians are on an equality with other 
races in the Colony, and the Colonial Government is prepared to pass an Ordi- 
nance binding their successors, so far as that may be possible, not to make 
any change in the Constitution of the Colony which vill operate in such a way 
as to place the Indian community in a worse position than the rest of the popu- 
lation. I would not, however, recommend that any communal privileges be 
granted to Indians in the Colony, or any regulations passed calculated to 
preserve them as a people apart from the rest of the inhabitants, since that 
would be likely to defeat the natural aspirations of the Indian community. 
Under the exisdng arrangements there is nothing to prevent the Indian com- 
munity from oontrolEng the poEtical activities of the Colony if they wish to 
do so. 

95. The reason why I am in favour of the reopening of Indian immigra- 
tion to British Guiana under conditions of the nature specified, is that I am 

• convinced that the normal conditions of the Colony offer to Indians, of many 
classes and occupations, opportunities fora far higher standard of living than 
India is able to offer them, and opportunities to win through to competence 
and wealth such as they have not got in their own Lome. In this process a 
fairly large number of men have been broken in the past but the tenns of the 
offer made by His Excellency the Governor with regard to reward grants of 
land for such as wish to settle in the Colony and for easier terms of repatria- 
tion for such as wish to return to India, will do much to obviate this. As an 
. additional safeguard I would recommend that the Colony should maintain a 
‘subsidized farm colony for nnaucce.ssful men who have not gone under suffi- 
ciently to qualify for the Poor-House, 

96. If Indian immigration is stopped altogether the effect on the labour 
supply of the Colony will be very serious for a time, and it is probable that 
many sugar estates will have to close down, Avhich will react very unfavourably 
on all in tlie Colony and on the Indian community more than any. In course 
of time the Colony would no doubt find other sources of labour, hut the connec- 
tion with India would gradually cease and the existing Indian community 
would in time become merged in the general population. If Indian immigration 
is again permitted, and adequate development can be secured of such a naturo 
JISSEHL 
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APPENDIX II. 


LAND AND LAND TENURES. 

A. Land. — ^Tlic total area o£ the colony is over 90,000 square miles =57 
tnillion asres). of wliicli the area cultivated is loss than 200,000 acres ; hut, 
opart from land actually cultivated there aro considerable areas held on various 
tenures for grazing, wood cutting, mining or speculative purposes. 
There arc other lands on which existing landholders have an option. The 
total area of land over which private rights of every kind exist does not appear 
to have hoen calculated, and is constantly changing; but the general state- 
ment that 99 per cent, of the total area of the Colony is totally imde\ eloped 
and only one per cent developed, may be taken as representing approximately 
the percentage of the total area with regard to which private rights of a per- 
manent nature exist, and with regard to which no such rights exist. Of the 
■unoccupied lands, the great bulk is covered by dense forest, and it is only in 
the far liinterland that there are any extensive areas of open grass lands. 

B. Tenures. — The unoccupied land," comprising 99 per cent, of the whole 
area, is known as Crown Land, with the exception of quite small areas which 
have come into the hands of the Government of the Colony by purchase, by 
acquisition, or by levy in satisfaction of a debt. These latter are known as 
Colony Lands. Until 1914 e.\'tcnsive grants of land nere made on a large scale 
to individuals and to companies, conveying proprietory rights in the soil simi- 
lar to freehold rights ; and the bulk of the occupied land on the coastal strip is 
now held on such tenure, including an area of 167,000 acreS bold by the Sugar 
Companies, many village lands along the coast, inhabited by East Indians 
and Africans, and some rice lands along the coast and up the crooks mainly 
held by East Indians. The land held on these terms is the subiect of many 
sales and leases, and changes hands freely. The present policy is not to make 
such grants of lands, but to give out land on lease only ; but an exception 
has been made with regard to grants of land not exceeding 10 acres, made to 
small cultivators. This provision was made because it was represented that 
the East Indian farmer preferred to own his land rather than to lease it. 

The regulations at present in force under winch property, in Crown Lands 
" may be acquired are the Grown Lands Hejulations of W19. The most import- 
ant provisions of these regulations may bo briefly summarised as follows : — 

(1) Application must bo made in writing to the Commissioner of 
Lands and Mines for a grant, lease, license or permission relating to 
Crown Lands. ’ , 

Tecs — 

I’llingfoD $0 

Survey fee for land up to 10 acres 57 • 50 (For larger areas 

‘ the Sirrvey fee is proportionally less.) 

ijranls to small holders— ' r 

' (2) The area disposed of to one person at one time shall pot ordinarily 

exceed '10 acres. 


jissEia 
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(3) The price of land ia now S2 -40 per acre , one-fifth of the purchnac 
money to be paid at once, and the residue payable in four annual 
instalments. 

(•1) The grant is made subject to the condition of cultivation or benefi- 
cial occupation of onc-fifth of the grant within two years and i 
of the grant within five years. 

(5) At the end of five years the grant i.s made absolute, pro^^ded that 
the purchase money has been paid, and the conditions of beneficial 
occupation complied with. 

(G) For five years from the date of the grant the grantee has proferent 
claim to purchase the second dojith of the grant. 

(7) Grants may be trnrusfeircd, leased, or mortgaged os soon os they 
become absolute. 

Leases (o small holders — 

(8) Tile area of land leased to any one jicrson at any one time shall uot 

ordinaril}' wccccd 10 acres. 

(9) The length of the lease may extend, at the option of the les.sec, to 
99 years ; and the lessee is entitled to one renewal for a similar 
period, subject to a revision of the rental, which shall be based on 
the value of the land, apart from any improvements effected by 
the lessee. 

(10) The present rent is 20 cents, per acre, per annum. 

(11) Land taken on lease must be cultivated or beneficially occupied 
ns follows : — 

|th of the area \Wthin two years. 

Jth of the area within three years. 

(12) Cultivation to bo m.aintnined in good order and in Ini.sband-like 
manner at all times during the lease, to the reasonable satisfaction 
of the Comrniasioncr. 

(13) I.«ascs may bo transferred or mortgaged ; but in the case of a 

lease of land not c.\’cccding 10 acres, niortgago can bo effected only 
with the sanction of the Commissioner ; and, if the holder so desire, 
the mortgage may bo effected in the presence of the Commissioner, 
a Magistrate, Comniiss-arj' or Police Inspector, 

B . — In the case of both grants and lenses to small holders, made under 
these regulations the righ(s to minerals, metals, precious stones, coal and oil 
are reserved to Government. 

(M) Grazing leases, arc granted for a period up to 99 years, up to tho 
limit of 5,000 acres, at a rent of 10 cents per acre, per annum, 
subject to the condition- that a' minimum head of stock of 2 he.ads 
of cattle to G.ncrcs is- kept and that' tho la'nd ia fenced within 
five years. , 

(15) If land given out on grazing lease is required for cultivation or for 
other purposes, Government may rcstunc it aftorpaying for actual 
improvements. * 
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Other concejtsions — 

(IG) Special teTms are offered for largo scale cultivation, timber, cutting, 
mining, etc. . , - 


APPENDIX III. 

AGRICULTURE. 


The followang tabic shows the progrc.ss of agricultural development during 
tecent years — 


Year. 

Total aica 
culthatcd. 

Suparcane 

Piico. 

Other 

Prodi.cta. 



Acres, 

Acres. 

j Acre". 

1 

3003 

118,000 

78,000 

17.000 

21,000 

IPOS 

147,000 

74,000 

39,000 

33,000 

1913 

152,000 

72,000 

35,000 

43,0C0 

1918 

197,000 

7.3,000 

90,000 

A3, 000 

1919 

190,000 

70.000 

91,000 

, 68,000 


indicating a slight but steady decrease in the area under sugarcane, and a 
marked increase in the area under rice and other crops. The total area culti- 
vated shows A stead}' increase amounting to 61 per cent, in 16 years. Apart 
from rice cultivation, the crops .slioning the most progress are cocoanuts ■which 
advanced from 4,,C'00-to -27,000 acres, and coffee which advanced from 1,000 
to 5,000 acres during the same period. The area under cocoa and ground 
provisions is about stationary. 


Area under va) ions crops in 1919, 


Sugnrenno 

> « • • 

• « 

-4crc.t. 

' . . 70,000 

Rico (inoluding 13,000 acres cropped Inice) 

4 • 

. . 74,000 

Cocoanuts 

• • • » 


. : 27, COO 

Para lubber .. 

• • » * 

« 4 

4000 

Cgcoa ' . . , , 

• • « • 

• • 

.. 2,000 

Limes ... 

•• ♦♦ 

« • 

.. 1,000 


178,000 \ 
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Ground provisions 


Acre.1.^ 

Brought forward _ 178,000 

18,000 

Totai, . . 100,000 


Of tLc above totals tlio sugar estates tvcrc responsible for the follovring ; — 


Sugarcane 

Eicc 

Cocoanufs 

Ground prONusions 

Rubber, limes, coDce and cocoa . . 


Total 


Aerts. 

70.000 

9.000 

2.000 
2,000 
1,000 

88.000 


The live stock were returned in 1919 ns follows : — 

' Cafllo .. .. .. .. .. 105,000 

Ollier live slocl: . . . . . . , . . . .78,000 


Sugar. 

Tn 1919, 80,971 tons of sugar were produced from 70,876 acres of cane, 
giving an average of 1'22 tens of sugar per acre of cane. This is a very lo# 
average, comparable with tliat of India t.akcn as a wliole but far below that 
of countries such as Java and Hawaii. It is partly due to poor extraction, 
and parily to poor canc outturns on .some of tlie estates. This latter result, 
however, is largel)' due to the fact that on most cstate.s physical conditi^|i 
arc such tliat all the tillage has to be done by hand, and the labour supply is riot 
adequate for the purjioso. This results in more r.atoon crops being taken than 
would be the case if labour were more plentiful and chcajwr. The best estatoa, 
however, get 21 tons of sugar to the acre, and in individual fields tiic crop is 
sometimes very good. So far as the soil is concerned the richnos.s of the 
alluvial belt i.s all that can be desired for sugarcane. The great difficulty 
is to provide adequate drainage for this crop. The sugar estates have been 
admirably laid off. The land is naturally level, and they are protected on n|l 
sides by high earthen embanlcnieuts, in tlie front snbstanfinl sca-defcnccs, 
at the back a solid dam for protection from flood water in times of heavy rain, 
and side danis of a less substantial nature for the same purpose. Wiercvcr 
the lie of the land permits drainage by gravity flow', arrangements for this are 
made, and the drains discharge into the sea or creeks at low' tide through a 
“ koker,” or sluice gate, which opens and shuts automatically with the tide. 
WlicTC conditions do not submit of this .system largo pumping plants liavc 
been erected, ^hd some estates have the admirable system of a large engine 
erected on the back dam which can work a pump on either side, so tha^ in time 
of heavy rain one pump can lift w'ater at the rate of 200 tons a minute, over 
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ihe dnm and diuchorge it into a creek, v;hile in times of drought the other 
pump can introduce water at a Bimilar rate from the creek into the estate canals, 
The estates themselves are divided up into suitable blocks, each equipped 
with its own dioins and roads, and the whole is intersected by canals which servo 
as navigation canals and carry the cane to the mill, which act as irrigation 
canals when filled up with outside water during periods of drought, and which 
can even be used for drainage if pumped dry, though, oi course they do not 
suffice for all the drainage required. Diainage is indeed the great difficulty, 
and is prordded for drainage cuts in the fields at frequent intervals. In 
most cases the drainage aiTangements are fairly adequate ; but the necessity 
for these frequent drainage cuts makes mechanical cultivation almost impos- 
sible. All tillage operations have to be done by hand, and this is very costly. 
They caimot employ steam cuUivation, ns is done in such countries as Hawaii ' 
and Formosa, and they have not got cheap labour in the sense that countries 
like India and Java enjoy this advantage. The problem that they are up 
against is the necessity for a large labour supply, coupled with a much higher 
rate of wages tlisn is paid in other countries w'hich use labour freely. Another 
difficulty wliich the high cost of tillage b 3 ' hand presents is that it prevents 
any system of green-manuring. On an intractible clay soil the mechanical 
effect of green-manuring can hardly fail to be beneficial for sngar-eane ; and 
the Agricidtural Department has demonstrated the value of incorporating 
rice straw' in the soil. It would seem to be almost certain that a heavy green- 
manuring with crotalaiia pincca would produce a striking result; but the 
shortage and high cost of labour prevents the trial of such experiments. 

The criterion of success in canc growing is the cost of producing a ton 
of cane, of fair average quality If we take the j'ear 1913 as a year which 
gives normal figures, comparable as betw'cen one sugar producing country 
and another, the cost works out roughly as follows ; — 


Cost of a ton of stripped cane delivered at the factory in 1913 


Hawaii . , 

ronnosa 

Java 

India (Dcccaii) 
Culia 

British Guiana 


£1 : 1)4 
£0 t 13 : 4 
£0 : 9:4 
£0 I 13 I 4 

£0 ! 10 I 1 

£0 : 14 1 9 


(The figures for the first four coimtries were collected by myself on the spot 
in 1913. The figure for Cuba is taken from Geerlig’s “ The World’s Cane 
Sugar Industry,” p. 179. The figure for British Guiana was supplied to me ’ 
by the Secretary, Sugar Planter’s Association, British Guiana). 

In the matter of sugar maldng machinery, some of the Sugar Estates 
are well equipped with modem machinery, and improvement in this respect 
has been made in recent j'ears but on some estates the machinery is antiquat- 
ed ; and it was estimated only a few years ago that the outturn of sugar in the 
Colony might be increased by 15 per cent, merely by the iS^kovement of 
crushing plant in the factories. 
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It lias been estimated that the alluvial area in the Colony is capable of 
producing 2| million tons of sugar, and that, in addition, a large amnunt of 
sugar might be produced in other tracts where sugar has not yet been tried. 
However this may be, there seems to be little prospect of any rnarked exten- 
sion in the near future j indeed the area under cane is slowly receding. During 
the last century the production of sugar was more than doubled, and the 
figure now varies between 100,000 and 120,000 tons a year. In the present 
State of the sugar market it is quite likely that some of the weaker estates 
will go out of sugar cultivation, and the production of sugar in the Colony 
may even fall to half the present figure ; but the stronger estates appear to be 
on a sound footing, and the physical conditions are too good to permit the 
industry to go under permanently. It seems probable that on some estates 
blocks of land could be found on which mechanical cultivation could be intro- 
duced without interfering unduly with drainage. If this is so the cost of pro- 
duction might be reduced in those ateas. 

Before leaving the subject of sugar I may mention one fact of agricul- 
tural interest. It i^ found by experience that the fertility of worn-out sugar 
lands can be renovated by putting this land under water and keeping it under 
water for a period of from one to three years. This is remarkable ; and what 
is stranger still is that the benefit desired appears to come from an improve- 
ment in the texture of the soil, brought about by the continued flooding. 

Rice. — As might be expected the rich soil of the alluvial tract, coupled 
with the possibility of regulating the water supply, makes the country very 
suitable for rice. Between 1903 and 1919 the area under rice cultivation has 
extended from 17,000 to 61,000 acres ; and whereas prior to 1893 the average 
annual import of rice into the Colony was 18,000 tons, this import had by 
1917 been converted into an export of 14,000 tons. During the past 20 years 
the outturn of paddy per acre, estimated for the whole colony has varied 
between 2,100 and 2,900 lbs. per acre, or an equivalent of between 1,300 and 
1,750 lbs. of clean rice per acre, if we take rice at 3-5ths of its equivalent in 
paddy. This compares well with the estimated general averages for Bengal 
and Burma which are placed at 1,200 and 1,500 lbs. of clean rice, respectively, 
to the acre. As a matter of fact, however, the facilities for rice growing in 
British Guiana are far better than these comparative figures would appear 
to show, because (1) a large part of the rice in British Guiana is grown on lands 
on which the water is not under control, and (2) the area sown to rice is for 
greater than the rice growers can manage ; which involves long delays in sow- 
ing and reaping, poor tillage, and broad-casting instead of transplanting. 
Probably about half the rice in the Colony is broadcasted. For the above 
reasons the general average outturn is much lower than the facilities warrant. 
■\^Tiere the water is under control 3,500 lbs. of paddy per acre (= 2,100 lbs. of 
clean rice) are commonly obtained, and by caicful methods the Agricultural 
Department get yields up to 5,600 lbs. of paddy per acre (= 3,360 lbs. clean 
rice). Looldng at the aUu\dal tract as a v'^hole I think that theie can be no 
doubt that it has very fine possibilities for rice grovang. The facilities for 
getting the water under control are far greater than in most rice growing coun- 
tries, and the cost is relatively small. I think that there is a great future for 
British Guiena as a rice growing and lice exporting country. 
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C'crcofln!(^s.*-Coooajluts have T>oeft cStensivoly planted in recent ^ears, 
lGrg,ely on nnsiiiiable land. No doubt there aio tracts in the Colony feintable 
for cocoanuts, hut moef of the present plantations are suffering from defec- 
tive drainage, as th('ir unthrifty appoar.ancc indic-atoa. 

liubbcr and ifnir.-: —Suffer from diseases, and their successful cultiva- 
tion presents difIicUltio<». 

Cocoa.— Appears to do veil, but has only been planted on a small scale. 

Coffee . — Appears to do remai hably well in some tracts ; but for want 
of labour to pick it largo 'jjait of the crop rots in the ground. 

Groim'd ProvLGons . — Tlie miscenancons mixed crops of fruite, •vegetables, 
etc., 80 dG.signatpd, mil grote freely on drained land anywhere in tlie alluvial 
area. In Ghepter X an estimate Of tlic prodnee of such 'cultivation on 
“'pegass ” sods h.s.s already been given. There 'is no 'doubt fliat this class 
of cultivation does better on tlie soils where tiicre i.s an odmixture'of vegetahie 
matter or sand, than it dnen on the pure clay ; but wlieiovcr the allu'cial soil 
has been drained it vill grow wonderful crops of maiae, tanniaa, edcloes,' cas- 
sava, yams, sveet pot.atoes, black-eyed pea.s, plantains, bananas, etc. At 
Ondernooming, where I linrt an opportunity of stiidjing this land of cultiva- 
tion, it reminded mo strongly of the vciy fine cultivation on the g-irden lands 
of the Snrat District lound Amalsad, land which commands enormous prices. , 
Land of the land mentioned above is freely available m British Guiana at 
nominal prices, and lias this advantage over the laud at Amalsad, that v/herc- 
hs at the litter |ikce frequent irrigation and lic.-ivy manuring axe necessary, 
in British Guiana crops can be taken all the year round without any irrigation 
and for years together without any manure. One difficulty in the way of 
growing inch crops, houovcr, ‘is that they arc' easy to’pilfer ; and thefts of 
this kind ate common. 

Polcnlial Crops . — It seems to me to be almost certain that on some of 
the varied, rich, alluvial soils, where abundant water is imder command, jute 
could bo cultivated vitli sucoc.ss ; but I cannot claim any knowledge of jute 
cultivation. 

Good cattle are bred in the Colony and might, be greatly improved by 
more attention to systematic breeding and feeding; but tlie wetter parts of 
the coastal tract are not vfery suitable for cattle. I beb'eVe that biifialoca 
would do better here. Tlicre are a few imported buffaloes in the Colony, 
but they appear to be of an inferior draught broad. I thiuk that it would 
be profitable to introduce s6me good Dellii buffaloes, which arc a good milk 
bleed, and would proidde an' industry in butter making. The butter used 
in the Colony is now imported, and commands a high price. The male stock 
would be useful to small holders for ploughing their rice fields.'and could pro- 
bably also be used in some places for ploughing sugar-cane fields, as is now 
done in Trinidad. 

Pigs arc profitable animals in the Colony, and in forest tracts there is 
usually an abundance of food for them in tbo fruit of various palm trees grow- 
ing vnld. It is a common thing to hear people say that the leason why they 
do not grow more groimd provisions !■! that there is nojnarkct for them. This 
IS a fact in manv localities; but ground nxoidsions might bo fed mth advantage 
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to pigs ; and -if a bacon-curing industry were started, it is likely that' a profit- 
able export trade might be built up. 

Aieca-nut (supari) trees grow freely and with little attention, but there 
is hardly any market for the produce in British Guiana, The .possibility of 
export oi areca nuts to Indiana worth considering. 

The most obvious, agricultural development, however, is the growing 
of millets and pulse's as field crops on the hills mentioned in Chapter X and 
any othet places found to be suitable. Many Indians told me that they would 
be glad to obtain jowari, bajra, nachani, etc., but were unable to do so. At 
present wheat, dhal, and split. peas form a large part of the staple food of the 
Colony. -All are imported, and their. cost is relatively high, I believe that 
there is no reason why home-grown millets, tur (arhar) and other pulses should 
not largely take their place, with the result that the cost of living would be 
lowered to^the advantage of all other industries and of the population in general. 


APPENDIX'IV. 

AXALYSiS'OF 'P'OPULATIOX, INDUSTRIES, ETC. 

Total Population of the Colony. 

T911 .. .. ... .. 296,041 

1921 .. .. .. .. 297;691 

showirig an increase 6f only IjGSO-in'lO years. The smallness of the increase 
is accounted fpr by'the influeriza epidemic of 1918-19, which is estimated to 
have'caused 12,0(30 deaths, and by the fact that' indentured emigration from 
India ceased in 1917, while 3,357 indentured emigrants were repatriated'- to 
India during the years 1919 and 1920, under the terms of the indentmed agree- 
ments. 


Distribution of the Population. 


In towns 

• • • ♦ at 

• • 

67,000 

On Sugar estates . . 


• 

66,000 

In Villages 

• • • • • • 

» • 

112,000 

On farms and settlements 

* * * • • • 

• ■ 

42,000 

In forest districts . . 

• • • • • • 

Racial Analysis. 

• • 

8,000 

Europeans 

• • « * • • 

• • 

3.000 

Portuguese 

* * • k • • 

• • 

9,000 

East Indians 

• • • • ' • • • 

• • 

124,000 

Chinese . . , . . 

* * * • » • 


2,000 

Blacks . . 

* * • • • • 

• • 

117,000 

Mixed races 

* * • • . « • 

• • 

30,000 

Aborigines 

* * * • « • 

• • 

9,000 


East Indians. The total number of East Indians returned at the 1921 
census was 124,938, 1,629 less than 1911. Of the present East Indian popula- 
tion 68 per cent, were born in the Colony. ^ ^ 
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Dlastificalion of Bast Indiatis according to Eeligicn. 


Hindus Ofi.OOO 

MahotttmeJans .. .. .. .. 18,000 

Ciiristian .. .. .. 11,000 

Porsi . . . . . . . . . . . . 244 

Classification of East Indians according to occupation . 
Professional . . . . . . . . . . 350 

Domestics .. .. .. .. 1,430 

Commercial . . . . . . , , . , 2,270 

Agricultural . . . . . . . . . . 78,018 

Industrial . . . . . . . . . . 2,481 

♦Unoccupied . . . . . . . , . . 40,383 

♦(».«., •vromen engaged in domcstio duties, cliildrcn, etc). 


Excess of Males over Females amongst East Indians. 

1911 .. 20,000, i.e., giving 73 females to 100 moles. 

1021 .. .. 13,000, i.e., ghdng 80 females to 100 males. 

Prior to 19H tire disproportion between males and females amongst the East 
Indians must liavo boon mucli greater, since amongst the Sndentured labourers 
brought to British Guiana the ratio of males to females vras more than 2 to 1, 
and the fact that the number of females is now approaching the number of 
males is duo to the fact that CS per cent, of <ho present East Indinn population 
are colony-born, and amongst them the numbers of males and females are 
appro.\imatelj equal. 



Table showing changes in the East Indian population during the last six years, and the causes of the same. 
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APPENDIX V. 

"VITAL STATISTICS. 

Daring iho years 1911 to 1921 th’o total birtiis recorded in tlic Colony 
amounted to 92,000 and the deaths also amounted to 92,000. Amongst the 
East Indians the births amounted to 40,000 and the deaths to 42,000 during 
the same period of 10 years, so that there was a net loss of 2,000 East Indians 
due to this cause. 

Jlessra. MeNeill and Chimmankl reported in 1914 that the vital statistics 
for the quinquennium prior to their visit averaged out as follows for the Indian 
population in Bntish Guiana, viz : — 

Average Indian hirth rate pet milfo . . . . . . 20 '7 

Average Indian death rate per mille 34 

thclow birth rate being^ duo to thefaetthatthenumberof women was far short 
of the number of men. 

The figures of vital statistics for the East Indian popiulatioa during the 
last six years available arc as follows ; — 

Per mille. 


— 

Indiaits on Scoau 
Estates okuy. 

,WaoLi; iNDrAU ’ 
rOPULATJON. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1910 

SO 

24 

32 

29 

lOlG 

25 

24 

20 

28 

1917 

26 

20 

29 

.33 

1018 

21 

46 

23 

50 

1919 

23 

48 

24 

48 

1920 

30 

23 

35 

27 

Average 

26-S 

32'3 

28*1 

35-8 

Average omitting the two years of 

27-7 

25 

so-c 

29-2 

influenza, vtz,, 1918-19* 






appendix vl 

WAGES. 


The heaviest \vork on the estates is punt-loading, i.e., loading punts with 
cut cane. Eor this work the strongest and steadiest workers are seleoted. On 
some estates this work is paid for by a daily wage, which in the early part of 
1922 was 3/4 a day. On other estates this work is given out on task wages, 
and the earnings are about the same. It is a work which involves long hours. 

As examples of the wages earned by ordinary labourers, male and female, 
the following figures for wages are given, which were being paid on one of the 
largest sugar estates in Berbicc. 
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Table sJiowiiig wcclhj and daily mges. Shovel Gang. {Male). 


Week ending 

C.1.22 

j 

i 13.1.22 

j 

20 1-22 

27-1-22 

3.0.00 

1 

10 2 22 

17'2-22 

2^.2. 22 

No at ivorJv 

133 

12G 

82 

107 

100 

100 

105 

115 

No cf working 
dajs lost 

' I2f 

23S 

28-1 

133 

134 

^ 18'l 

141 

223 

Per cent of n ork- 
jnidaj'S lest. 

in-5 

j 

31 -.1 

C7-7 

21-7 

1 

1 

' 24 *2 

31 j 

' 22 '3 

32 *G 

i 

Anioniif earned 
jn (Iolhi*s and i 
cents 

387 •/<» 

2a M4 1 

j 

07-1 

135*04 

1 

141-44 

130 

1 

195 

223-10 

Avenue |>cr do^ 
i\oiktd in tents : 

C7 5 i 

^fO-l , 

27-1 i 

1 1 

2G*1 

i 

29 3 

31 C 

39 8 

47-9 


s d 

s d 

1 

1 (f 

-S. d : 

d. 

g d 

8. d. 

a, d. 

Avenge per tH} 
%;orkcd m s]jit 
lings and pcnc'. 

2 t* , 

i 2 01 , 

1 

! 

i 

' 1 12 

1 

1 

'll, 

1 j 

I 2} 

1 

1 

1 3J 

I s 

2 0 


(V.B — Of <h'» pcrfoJ vhotni nhaxc pnrKJin^ is m progroM <Iiiring f/ic of the 

fir->L niul dunni? a fc\> cH'.i* of the «ccond Onniling rc si irtcd on rcbmarj 22nd, and 
thib affected ^.ork for some prc^i nisH ) 


Details re^nrding tlic ages of 4 men in tlie above gang arc shown in the 
table below. Two of these men were selected as earning high wages, and two 
as earning low wages ; — 


Wc-’k ending. 

1 

Slolmn 

Sanichar, 

ItanihgAii 

Ranihl. 

fith .Tnnnnrj- 1922 
rail .Inninry 1922 

20tli Jnmi irj 1022 

1 7 0 in fi tla3 a 

0 1 in 3 dnj •* , 

1 0 m 2 da},s 

15 8 in .9 dn^si 

8 1 in 4 da^ s 
Absent 

12 0 in () dtns 

3 0 111 1 dav ^ 

i{ (f Ml 3di^<i 

8 1 in da^g 

5 2 in 1 daj s. 

' Absent, 

27t!i J-inu-iry 1922 

7 2ml tlajs 

Absent 

1 

0 0 in 0 days 

4 8 in 4 dajs. 

3rd rohrunry 1922 
lOtU Tebru try 1922 . 

17th 1 1 l>nnr\' 1922 

2ftlt Ptbruary 1022 

1 

S 2 tn 5 (hy ^ 

{ (>iri ndnjs 

10 !0 m 7 d‘i\'i 

11 1 in 5 dn^ i 

0 0m 5 days 

5 0 m G dA>8 

13 f in 6dn\s 

12 0 m 5 daj g 

5 4 in 5 dT) s 

7, Q in 5 d lys 

7 0 in 5 d \\s 

C 8 in 5 da}g 

4 8 in .7 dij «?, 

5 2 111 J day 4. 

7 10 in r» da} s. 

3 4 in 3 dajs. 


5. d 

a. d, ' 

A d. 

5. d. 

Avenge per day norked • — 

2 n 

2 0 -- 

2 01 

1 2} 


ilSS/JiU. 
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Turning now to women workers, the following arc the figute ion. iu.H.k i 
weeding gang on iJie same o'.lato and for the same penod * 


Wccl. ending , . 

0-1.22 

13-1.22 

20-1-22 

27-1-22 

3-2-22 

0 2-22 

17-2 22 

24-2 22 

Uo. ntwnilf 

01 1 

73 

60 

83 ; 

DO 

SB 

94 

«Z 

-To. of woiking 
days lost. 

78 

> 61 

170 

j 

129 1 

144 

173 

111 

«2 

•Per (’"nt. of work- 
ing days loat. 

2f-3 

IS'O , 

r. 8-0 

25 '9 

25-0 

1 33'9 

19-6 

14 -S 

Ainotinl rr.nicd 
in doJian and 
rents 

83 -02 

102-10 

25 -04 

91-78 

09 -CO 

! 


105-3 

134'lt 

Aterage per day 
w orltcd in 

cents, 

20 

30 , 

1 

20-0 

24-8 

23 

30-1 

25 '2 

28-0 


it, 


n. if. 

tf. d. 

ff, ii. 

rf 

ft, d. 

j. d. 

A.crngc perday i 
nnikctl in ; 

fihillinga and 
jionco. 

1 1 2 f 

: I 3 

0 101 

1 i 

! 

0 31} 

1 3 

0 llj 

i 1 2, 


Details of (he wages of two workers in flic above gang dvring the samo 
pciiod, one selected as earning high wages, and one selected ns earning low 
wages. 


TVeok ondiiig. 

lahrajin. 

, Somoria. 

Cth January 1022 

6 C in 6 daya. 

C 0 in D days. ' 

IStli January 1923 ,, ,, 

C 0 in 0 daya. 

3 10 in 2 days. 

30lh January 1922 ., 

2 4 in 3 days. 

I (> in 2 days. 

27th January 1922 .. 

8 4 in 0 days. 

3 4 in 6 days- 

3rd February 1923 

JOfch February 1922 

Absent. 

\ 

9 0 in 5 days. 

4 G in 6 days, 

0 8 in I day. 

17th Fohruaiy 1922 

6 4 m 6 days. 

4 0 in 4 days. 

24th Fohrunry 1922" 

10 2 in 6 days. 

4 2 in 4 days. 

Avemgo per day worke’d .. 

Is. Sd' 

Os. ‘ 
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Appendix VII. 

STANDARD OF LIVINO. 

1 . 

Standard of living and cost on 15th March 1922 for one male labourer 
03 estimated hy the Agent Genera] for Immigration. 

Standard prescribed by the Immigration Ordinance 18 of 1891, Section 71, 
with additional morning ration, and other articles used by Indians in British 
Guiana. 


Commodity. 

Quantity per week. 

Pries March 1922. 


Broad , * 


2 Ih 3 oz. 


17 cents. 

Morning ration •, 

Sugar.. 


31 oz. 


1 cent 


Mlllk • a a a 


31 pints. 


23 cents. 

Bice , 

• a a • 


Silts. 


« 

Dhal .. . 

• • a a 


1 lb. 5 oz. 


13 „ 

Cocoaout oil , 

« a a a 


7 oz. 


0 

Masala 

« « a a 

a a 

6J oz. 


1 « 

Sugar .. . 

• a a a 

a a 

14 oz. 


4 „ 

Salt 



3i oz. 


1 „ 

Wheat floor 

• a a . 


7 lbs. 


42 „ 


Total food 


.... 

SI -30 


Additional articles used by Indians. 



Onions 

a a a a 


a a • • 


4 

Tea .. 

• a a « 


a a a a 

•• 

4 

Kcrosino oil 


a a • • 

t a 

6 

Matches 

aa a. 


♦ a aa 

r* 

2 

Tobacco 

a « a a 


a a a a 

ta 

12 

Fuel .. 

a a at 


a a a a 


24 

Soap .. 

a a a a 


a a a « 


3 






$ 1-85 

Clothes for 1 week > . 


a » ♦ » 

1 ♦ 

31 

Implements for 1 veek . . 

" 

a a at 


10 




Total 

• a 

S 2-C0= 


9«. BJl. 
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II. 


Sfcandaifl and cost of living for one male laljQiirer for one week m Bntisk 
Guiana on IStk Maicli 19^2 as estimated by Agent General for Imnngrafion. 


At tide. 

Standard 
for one iveek. 

Price m cents. 

Kico . , 

• 



1 gallon= 

2S 





8 lbs. 4 0 /.. 


Dhal . . 


« « * • 


S lb 

10 

■'Tlicnt flour 


« • » « 


4 lb 

28 

Enj^lisli potatoes 


• • « « 


2 lb 

14 

Onions . . 


t . , * 


d lb 

1 

Sugar ... 




4 lb 

16 

CofTco . . 


• ♦ • * 


1 lb 

14 

Dried fsh 


• • « • 


U lb 

18 

Cooovuut oil 


• • • • 


1 pint 

22 

Kerosino oil 


• * • • 

. . 

. > 1 pint 

6 

Salt . . 


* » • • 


1 lb 

3 

Jlatolies 


• • » • 


. S boxes 

3 

Tobticco 


.. 

•• 

2 oz 

10 


Total cost of food 



$1 01 

Clotlics estimate for one ircek . , 

S 4 

t • 

31 

Implements estimate foi one week . , 

•• 

4 • 

10 






$2 32 

„ =9s. 8d 




III. 


Standard of living and cost on 

15tb March 1922 for one labourer as esti- 

mated by tbe Agent General for Immigration 


Article. 


Pnee in cents. 

Rico 




ir gallons= 

3C. 





121b 0 oz. 


Din! . . 

, , 



1 lb 

12 

Wheat flour 


• r • • 


4 lb 

2i 

English potatoes 

, , 

« • • » 


, 4 lb ^ 

21 

Onsoi B . . 

, , 

1 * « > 


• 

4 

Masala .. 

, 

« • • • 


. 

8 

Sugar . . 

^ » 

« I • • 

• 4 

• 2 lbs. 

8 

Tea 

««• 


» * 

. 

4 

Garlic . , 

• 1 

• 4 %• 



4 

Coeoanut oil 

• • 

• • * • 


•J pint. 

8 

Kcrosiiie oil 

• a 

• < « • 


y pint. 

6 

Salt . . 

a , 

1 

< • t a 



2 

Matches 

• • 

« « • • 

* • 

• , 

2 

Xobaeco 

« » 

« « « t 

1 4 

2 oz. 

12 

Milk . . 


• • » ♦ 

•% 4 

, , 

H 

End 1 . 

i • 



. . 

24 

S<ap .. 

1 * 

* • 


>• 




Total food, etc. 

•• 

• 

, [c 0 
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IV. 


Standard of living and cost on 15th March 1922 for Hindu male and 
■wife for one week as estimated by Agent General for Immigration. 

S. 

Food, etc. . . . • . • • • • • • • • 2 ’46 

Clothes . . ■ . . , . . . . . . . 61 

Implements ... . . . . . . . . . . 20 



Total .. 3*17 

= 13s. 2id. 


Standard of li-ving and cost on 16th March 1922 for Hindu male, wife 
and two children for one tveek as estimated by Agent General for Immigra- 
tion. 


8 - 

Food etc.'] .. ... .. .. .. • .. 3-60 

Clothes .. ..c .. .. ... .. 95 

Implements^ .. .. .. .. .. 20 


Total .. 4-G5 

=19s. 4^d. 

VI. 

Standard of living and cost in March 1922 for one Hindu male labourer 
as estimated by the labourer, himself. 


Article. 


Standard for 
for one week. 


Cost in March 1922. 
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Article. 

Standard for 
one week. 

I 

CostinMaich. 

1922. 

Tobacco 


48 cents. 

Matolics , , . . . . 1 . 


3 „ 

Sugar . , 

21b 

C „ 

Milk 


12 „ 

Tea . . 


6 

Green vegetable . . . . . , 


4 » 

Meat 


48 „ 

Fish 


'12 

So®? 


4 „ 

Fuel 

• • 

24 „ 



S3 -13 

Add for clothes and implements ns in No. III. . 

• • 

41 

t 


§3-54 


• • 

=14s. 9i. 


VII. 

Standard of living and cost in Marcli 1922 for one Hindu male labourer 
as estimated by the labourer himself. 


Article. 

Standard for one veck. 

Cost in March 
1922. 

, 

Rice .. .. .. .. 

2 gallons = 161b 8 oz. 

40 cents. 

Wheat flour . . . . 

8 lb 

60 

Dhal 

1 “mug” 

22 „ 

Salt .. 

2 „ 

Cocanutoi! 


20 „ 

Korosinc oil , , . , 


7 „ 

Masala 


2 „ 

Potatoes 


6 „ 

Sugar 


6 

Tobacco and matches .. 


28 

SI -88 

Add for clothee and implements as in No. Ill 

' t “ 

41 

S2-29 
=9#. aid. 
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OtoeestimaWtetho coat of livingte.singleman£orawe*in March 

1922 as given by labourers were- 


Food, etc .< •' •• 

Adi for clothing and imploments 


No. VIII. 


$ 2 -93 
41 


No, IX. 


No. X. 


No. XI. 


$3-34 
-13s. lid. 


S2-96 

41 


$2-64 

41 


S3-37 
14s. Old. 


$2-95 
12s. 3Jd. 


$3-47 

41 


83-88 
16s. 2d. 


Standard of living and cost in Marcli 1922 for Hindu labourer and wife 



XII. 

xm. 

Food, etc. . . • ■ • • • • 

$3-96 ‘ 

$4-44 

Add for clothing and impleraente as in No. IV 

71 

71 


84.67 

86*16 


=190. 6Jd, 

= 2l0. 6d. 


APPENDIX VIII, 

SCHEME AND MEMORANDUM PRESENTED TO US BY HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY THE GOVERNOR OF BRITISH GUIANA. 

C.S.O.-6262-1920. 

Bbitish Guiana Colonization Scheme. 


Information for intending colonists. As forwaided by Colonial Office to Inditt 

Office 

This memorandum is issued under the authority of the Commissioner 
of the Government of British Guiana, and sets out the terms that that 
Government undertakes to observe in respect of persons who are accepted 
as colonists and emigrate to British Guiana xmder that Colony’s Coloniza- 
tion Scheme. 

An adult man or woman accepted as a colonist will receive — 

(1) A free passage to British Guiana, for himself or herself, wife, children 
and such dependents as may be permitted to accompany them. 
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(2) Emplo 3 ’meut uii'' iGgistered emp’oyors, if tliey desire sucTi cmploy- 

mciiit at tlic outset, at tiie cuircat rates of M’ages wliicli are such 
that : — 

An ordinaiy ahle-botlied man can cran 4s. 2fZ., at piece-Avork in the 
field, in soveji Jiours. 

An ordinal}' able-bodied woman can cran 2s. Id., at piece-work in 
the field, in .•jevon hours. 

No prospect of a fall in the.se rates can be foreseen. 

(3) Free housing ior three years, if emjdoycd with a registered em- 

ployer ; for moTiled persons separate m.arried quarters or 
cottages. A number of separate cottages .are now being built. 

(4) Free hospital and Medical treatment for three years, if emplo 3 'ed 

with a registered emploj'cr. 

{6) Free I'ations for children imdcr eleven years of age, for 12 months 
after arrivsil. 

Free milk rations for children under five 3 ’ears, during the whole time 
their parents remain in the emp!o 3 ’mcnt of a registered employer. 

Free rations will be i.ssued for a period of six months to pregnant and 
nursing women woiking with a registered employer. 

^(6) A free return passage to India after .seven years’ residence in the 
Colon}’- for adult colonists and their dependents An assisted 
passage after five v-ears’ residence in the Colony, towards which 
each adult emigrant will contribute £7 10s. Od. or one quarter o' the 
cost whichever is loss. An ass’sted passage after three }’'ears’ 
residence, towards which an adult emigrant will contribute £15 
or one-half of Ihe cost, whichever is less. 

In ihe rase of colonists’ children imder 10 }’ears of age, the above 
amounts are halved. 

All}' ''ndii’idual or famil}’- ivill be sent back free of charge at any time 
if the Government of India’s supervising officer or the Ch'ef 
Colonisation Officer so directs. 

(7) A special Eeward Gr.ant of Land, p-otcctedfrom, or not liab’e to 
floods, drained and suitable for cultivation, of five acres to the 
head of a colonist family, or of two acres to a single colonist 
(man or woma.n}, where the claimant has engaged in an}' form ' 
of agriculture under a registered emplo}'er fot three yeans con- 
tinuously. 

The title to such land -will be conditional on the fulfilment of the r:-’ 
quirements of the British Guiana Crown Lands Regulations .in 
regard to the payment of fera and beneficial occupation. The 
fees payable for the Reward Grants of Land will be five annual 
payments of 4s. 2d., an acre each, made in adr'ance at the begin- 
ning of each year. 
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Tlie cost of preparing tliese Eeward Grants of Land, as stated above, 
■will be borne by the Government of tbe Colony. 

(8) Eo colonist -wbo has applied for, or received, a free or assisted return 

passage to India will receive a Reward Grant of Land. No colonist 
wbo bas received a Reward Grant will receive a free or assisted 
passage unless be bas fulfilled all tbe requirements of tbe Crown 
Lands Regulations in regard to tbe payment of fees and beneficial 
occupation. 

(9) Immigrants wbo are eligible for return passage may commute or 

defer sucb right in exchange for a free grant of land, subject to 
carrying out tbe conditions as to beneficial occupation, 

Memorandum atlaclied to His Excellency tlie Governor's scheme. 

Hitherto tbe only terms proposed with regard to Indian immigrants 
have been those which it bas been suggested should be givem to immigrants 
whose passage to tbe Colony is paid by the Colony and wbo have no means 
by which they can start agricultural operations immediately on their own 
account. Up to tbe present moment, nearly every indentured immigrant bas 
bad to start work as tbe employe of some other person, and tbe immigrants 
wbo have made such remarkable progress in the acquisition of property began 
their career in tbe Colony in this manner. 

2. Under tbe new system, the immigrant, if be works for. anybody else, 
can choose, bis ovm employer. If be is able to support himself for a bttle 
while, and bas some small means of bis own, be can almost atonce become 
a smaU farmer on bis own account. 

3. Tbe financial aspect of tbe introduction of immigrants, most of whom 
will during tbe first three years work under registered employers, is difierent 
from that of immigrants wbo immediately on arrival start work on their own 
account. 

Registered employers will probably have to contribute a small sum for 
each day on which labour is done by a recently introduced immigrant. These 
small contributions ■ruU in time go some considerable way to paying tbe cost 
of return passages of those immigrants wbo desire to return. 

4. It is within tbe power of tbe Government, without reference to tbe 
Legislature, to give grants of Crown land to any persons wbo are likely to 
make a good use of them, and it is part of tbe policy of tbe Government to 
make sucb grants to immigrants wbo are their own masters, so as to induce 
them to settle permanently in the Colony. 

5. Similar grants would be made to immigrants on their first arrival, if 
they were in a position to occupy tbe land immediately ; bet it is possible 
that available Grown land within reach of tbe market may require some 
expenditure before an income can be derived from it. When tbe immigrant 
bas a certain amount of money himself, tbe Government would be willing 
to help by advances repayable over a term of years, but it cannot make sucb 
advances without ilie previous consent of the Legi.slature. Sucb consept 
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would iirobably be freely given iji' times of prosperity, but would bo vitbhcld 
whenover thero is any , linaucial stress. In times of " ’■ 

woulf] no doubt be .advisable to suspend temporaril, i. 
immigronts. 

(). There may bo immigrants who wo^ld arrive in tbo Colony, at their 
own expense either by immigrant ship or by ordinary means of conveyance. 
To auen immigrants tlio free grants of land that would be made would be 
more liberal than in the case of immigrants whose passage to the Colony 
ivas paid from the Government funds. Possibly, if it were known that a 
ccitdia number of families were coming at their own expense, the Govern- 
ment could prepare for their reception plots of land with dweilmgs thereon^ 
tiic Government bearing the cost of preparation of the land and erection of 
builamgs to an amount equahto the ordinary cost of introduction of tho 
immigrant. Any scheme of this kind would m each case have to be previously 
approi'cd by the local Legislature. 

7. It is impossible to say how many acres of land would be given, as 
the value of the land difters so much in different localities. Most of the sugar 
lands on the coast are__evcn at tins time of depression worth some £20 au acre, 
and have cost much more than that to put into thier present condiHon with 
drainage and sea defence. On the othiff hand, there are lands v.'hich can 
bo utilised at a comparatively low cost, and for each the only permauout 
requirement would be the actual cultivation of half of it within a term of years 
to be iixod. Ju ail these cases it is necessary for an agreement to be tome 
to. between vhe immigrant and the Government, 

3. It is doubtful whether the Legislature would be willing to assume 
the obligation to give free passages back to India in the case of immigrants 
who diu not serve for a minimum period under registered employers, but it 
wmuid probably agreo to repatriate any immigronts w'hom the representative 
of the Indian Government in the Colony might for special cause deem it 
desirable to repatriate, 

9. The Government will not feel bound to make grants to any im- 
migrants not preyiously approved by its own agent. 
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